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AN edition of the first six of the following intro- 
ductory lectures, and of the syllabus ol the author’s 
course of lectures upon the Institutes and Practice 
of Medicine, having been disposed of; a second 
edition of both, with considerable additions to the 
latter, is now offered to the public, together with 
ten more introductory lectures; also two, upon the 
Pleasures of the Senses and of the Mind, delivered 
in the University of Pennsylvania, as supplements 
to his physiological views of each of those subjects. 
The author has committed them to the press in 
their present form, in compliance with the requests 
of his pupils, made at the time most of them were 
delivered. To those pupils, whether they are now- 
exercising the duties of their profession in different 
parts of the United States, or whether they compose 
his present numerous and respectable class, this ef- 
fort, to excite inquiry and observation, and to extend 
the objects and usefulness of the science of medicine, 
is respectfully inscribed, by their friend, 

THE AUTHOR. 

January 24, 1811. 
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LECTURE I. 


i 


#N THE NECESSARY CONNEXION BETWEEN OB 
SERTATION, AND REASONING IN MEDICINE. 


Delivered November 7th, 1791. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I SHOULD do great violence to my feelings, 
should I proceed to the subjects of the ensuing 
course of lectures, without first congratulating you 
upon the union of the two medical schools of Phi- 
ladelphia, under a charter founded upon the most 
liberal concessions, by the gentlemen who projected 
it, and upon the purest principles of patriotism in the 
legislature of our state. By means of this event, the 
ancient harmony of the different professors of medi- 
cine will be restored, and their united labours will 
be directed, with accumulated force, towards the 
advancement of our science. 

By the distribution of the various branches of 
medicine, into so many different professorships, we 
claim, for the first time, an equality in the objects of 
medical education, with the oldest universities in 
Europe. 

It is true the expenses of an education in medi- 
cine will be somewhat increased by the present ex- 
tensive mode of conducting it, but its advantages 
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will be increased in the same proportion, and they 
will still be one third less, without including the 
sums expended for two voyages across the ocean, 
than they are in the university of Edinburgh. 

In comparing a medical education in an Ameri- 
can, with that which is given in an European semi- 
nary, I cannot forbear mentioning two things, in 
favour of the former, which should always give it a 
preference in the mind of an American student. In 
the first place, he will here study the diseases of the 
country in which he is to practise. Climate, aliment, 
manners, and states of society have so much in- 
fluence upon the characters of diseases, that they 
seldom appear in the same forms, or yield to the same 
remedies, in different countries. And, secondly, from 
the character of our domestic diseases thus known, 
he will be able, more readily, to deviate, when it is 
proper, from European systems of medicine, and to 
adopt principles which are founded upon the signs 
of diseases in his own country. 

The arduous business assigned me in the new ar- 
rangement of professorships, is to teach the institutes 
of medicine, and to illustrate them by clinical lectures 
upon such diseases as may occur in the Pennsylva- 
nia hospital during the winter. 

In order to understand the nature and importance 
of this branch of medicine, I shall detain you a few 
minutes from the objects of our course, while I de- 
liver a few remarks, upon the theory and practice of 
physic, considered as distinct parts of a medical edu- 
cation. The time thus employed will not be mis- 
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spent, for I well know, from my own experience, how 
much prejudice and error there are upon those sub- 
jects among students of medicine. 

Physicans have been divided into empirics and 
dogmatists. The former pretend to be guided by 
experience, and the latter by reasoning alone in their 
prescriptions. I object to both when separately em- 
ployed. They lead alike to error and danger in the 
practice of physic. I shall briefly point out the evils 
which result from an exclusive reliance upon each 
of them. 

1. Empiricism presupposes a correct and perfect 
knowledge of all the diseases of the human body, 
however varied they may be in their symptoms, seats, 
and force, by age, habit, sex, climate, season, and 
aliment. Now, it is well known, that the longest life 
is insufficient for the purpose of acquiring that know- 
ledge. This will appear more evident, when we con- 
sider that it must be seated, exclusively, in the me- 
mory; a faculty which is the most subject to decay, 
and the least faithful to us of any of the faculties of the 
mind. Few physicians, I believe, ever recollect, per- 
fectly, the phenomena of any disease more than two 
years, and, perhaps, for a much shorter time, when 
they are engaged in extensive business. 

2. Neither can the defect of experience, nor the 
decay, or weakness of the memory in one physician, 
be supplied by the experience and observations of 
others. Few men see the same objects through the 
same medium. How seldom dp we find the histories 
of the same disease, or of the effects of the same me- 
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dicine to agree, even when they are related by phy«< 
sicians of the most respectable characters for talents 
and integrity! An hundred circumstances, from the 
difference of treatment, produce a difference in the 
symptoms and issue of similar diseases, and in 
the operation of the same medicines. The efforts 
of nature, are, moreover, often mistaken for the ef- 
fects of a favourite prescription; and, in some in- 
stances, the crisis of a disease has been ascribed to 
medicines which have been thrown out of a window, 
or emptied behind a fire. 

3. If it were possible to obviate all the inconveni- 
ences and dangers from solitary experience which 
have been mentioned, an evil would arise from the 
nature of the human mind, which would defeat all 
the advantages that might be expected from it. This 
evil is a disposition to reason upon all medical sub- 
jects, without being qualified by education for that 
purpose. As well might we attempt to control the 
motions of the heart by the action of the will, as to 
suspend, for a moment, that operation of the mind, 
which consists in drawing inferences from facts. To 
observe, is to think, and to think, is to reason in me- 
dicine. Hence we find theories in the writings of the 
most celebrated practical physicians, even of those 
who preface their works by declaiming against idle 
and visionary speculations in our science; but, I will 
add, further, that I believe no empiric ever gave a 
medicine without cherishing a theoretical indication 
of cure in his mind. Som^ acrid humour is to be 
obtunded, some viscid fluid is to be thinned, some 
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Reasoning in Medicine. 

spasm is to be resolved, or debility in some part of 
the body is to be obviated, in all his prescriptions. 

To an exclusive reliance upon theory in medicine, 
there are an equal number of objections. I shall only 
mention a few of them. 

1. Our imperfect knowledge of the structure of 
the human body, and of the laws of the animal eco- 
nomy. 

2. The limited extent of the human understand- 
ing, which acquires truth too slowly to act with 
effect, in the numerous and rapid exigences of dis- 
eases. 

3. The influence of the imagination and passions, 
upon the understanding in its researches after truth. 
An opinion becomes dear to us by being generated 
in our imaginations; and contradiction, by inflaming 
the passions, increases our attachment to error. It is 
fot^these reasons, we observe great, and even good 
men, s© zealously devoted to their opinions, and the 
practice founded upon them, even after they have 
been exposed and refuted by subsequent discoveries 
in medicine. 

From this view of the comparative insufficiency of 
experience and theory, in our science, it will be im- 
possible to decide in favour of either of them in their 
separate states. The empirics and dogmatists have 
mutually charged each other with the want of suc- 
cessful practice. I believe them both, and will add, 
further, if an inventory of the mischief that has been 
done by empirics, within the present century, whe- 
ther they acted under the cover of a diploma, or im- 
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posed upon the public by false and pompous adver- 
tisements, could be made out, and compared with 
the mischief which has been done by a practice in 
medicine, founded upon a belief in the archeus of 
Van Helmont, the anima medica of Stahl, the spasm 
of Hoffman, the morbid acrimonies of Boerhaave, 
the putrefaction of Cullen, and the debility of Brown, 
as the proximate causes of diseases, I am satisfied 
neither sect would have any cause of exultation, or 
triumph. Both would have more reason to lament the 
immense additions they have made to pestilence and 
the sword in their ravages upon the human race. 

It is peculiar to man, to divide what was intended 
by the Author of nature to be indivisible. Religion 
and morals, government and liberty, nay, even reason 
and the senses, so happily paired by the Creator of 
the world, in the order in which they have been men- 
tioned, have each been disunited by the caprice and 
folly of man. The evils which have arisen from this 
breach in the symmetry of the divine government 
cannot now be enumerated. It belongs to our pre- 
sent subject, only to take notice that the same hostile 
disposition in the human mind, to order and utility, 
appears in the attempts that have been made to se- 
parate experience and reasoning in medicine. They 
are necessarily united, and it is only by preserving 
and cultivating their union, that our science can be 
made to convey extensive and lasting blessings to 
mankind. 

The necessity of combining theory and practice 
in medicine, may be illustrated, by the advantages 
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which other sciences have derived from the union of 
principles and facts. The numerous benefits and 
pleasures we enjoy from the glasses which have been 
made use of to extend our vision to distant and mi- 
nute objects, are the results of a knowledge of the 
principles of optics. The many useful inventions 
which are employed to shorten and facilitate labour, 
are the products of a knowledge of the principles of 
mechanics and hydraulics. The exploits of mariners 
in subduing the ocean, and all the benefits that have 
occurred to the world from the connexion of the extre- 
mities of our globe by means of commerce, are the 
fruits of a knowledge in the principles of navigation. 
Equally great have been the advantages of theory in 
the science of medicine. It belongs to theory to ac- 
cumulate facts; and hence we find the greatest stock 
of them is always possessed by speculative physi- 
cians. While simple observation may be compared 
to a power which creates an alphabet, theory re- 
sembles a power which arranges all its component 
parts in such a manner, as to produce words and 
ideas. But theory does more. It supplies in a great 
degree the place of experience, and thereby places 
youth and old age nearly upon a footing in the pro- 
fession of medicine; for, with just principles, it is no 
more necessary for a young physician to see all the 
- diseases of the human body before he prescribes for 
them, than it is for a mariner, who knows the prin- 
ciples of navigation, to visit all the ports in the world, 
in order to conduct his vessel in safety to them. 

To illustrate still further the benefits of theory, I 
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shall take notice of its influence upon the use of se- 
veral celebrated and popular remedies. 

Accident probably first suggested the use of cool 
air in the cure of fevers. For many years it was pre- 
scribed indiscriminately in every form and grade of 
those diseases, during which time it did as much 
harm as good. It was not until chemistry taught us 
that its good effects depended wholly upon its ab 
stracting the heat of the body, that its application 
was limited to those fevers only, which are accom- 
panied with preternatural heat, and excessive action 
in the blood-vessels. Since the use of cool air has 
been regulated by this principle, its effects have been 
uniformly salutary in inflammatory fevers. 

While the Peruvian bark was believed to act as a 
specific in the cure of intermittents, it was often an 
ineffectual, and sometimes a destructive medicine; 
but since its tonic and astringent virtues have been 
ascertained, its injurious effects have been restrain- 
ed, and its salutary operation extended to all those 
fevers, whether intermitting, remitting, or continual, 
in which a feeble morbid action takes place in the 
sanguiferous system. 

Opium was formerly used only as an antidote to 
wakefulness and pain, during which time it often in- 
creased the danger and mortality of diseases; but 
since its stimulating virtues have been discovered, 
its exhibition has been regulated by the degree of 
excitement in the system, and hence it is now ad- 
ministered with uniform safety, or success. 

Mercury was prescribed empirically for many 
years in the cure of several diseases, in which it 
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often did great mischief; but since it has been disco- 
vered to act as a general stimulant and evacuant, such 
a ratio has been established between it, and the state 
of diseases, as to render it a safe and nearly an uni- 
versal medicine. 

In answer to what has been delivered in favour of 
the union of experience and reasoning in medicine, 
it has been said, that the most celebrated physicians, 
in all ages, have been empirics; among whom they 
class Hippocrates and Sydenham. This charge 
against the illustrious fathers of ancient and modem 
medicine is not just, for they both reasoned upon 
the causes, symptoms, and cure of diseases; and their 
Works contain more theory, than is to be met with 
in many of the most popular systems of medicine. 
Their theories, it is true, are in many instances erro- 
neous; but they were restrained from perverting their 
judgments, and impairing the success of their prac- 
tice, by their great experience, and singular talents 
for extensive and accurate observation. This defence 
of Hippocrates and Sydenham does not apply to 
common empirics. They cure only by chance; for, by 
false reasoning, they detract from the advantages of 
their solitary experience. It is true, they often acquire 
reputation and wealth, but this must be ascribed 
to the credulity of their patients, and to the zeal with 
which they, justify their preference of such physi- 
cians, by multiplying and exaggerating their cures, 
or by palliating, or denying their mistakes. It is for 
this reason that it has been well said, “ Quacks are 
the greatest liars in the world, except their patients.” 
» c 
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We are further told, in favour of empiricism, that 
physicians of the first character have acknowledged 
the fallacy of principles in medicine. I cannot assent 
to the truth of this assertion. It is contradicted by 
the history of our science in all ages and countries. 
The complaints of its fallacy, and even of its uncer- 
tainty, originate, I believe, in most cases, in igno- 
rance, indolence, or imposture; and therefore were 
never uttered by men of eminence and integrity in 
our profession. 

In the progress of medicine towards its present 
state of improvement, different theories or systems 
have been proposed by different authors. You will 
find a minute and entertaining account of such of 
them as have been handed down to us from antiquity 
in Dr. Black’s History of Medicine. They are all 
necessarily imperfect, inasmuch as none of them em- 
braces the numerous discoveries in anatomy, physi- 
ology , chemistry, materia medica, and natural phi- 
losophy, which have been made within the two last 
centuries in Europe. The systems which divide the 
physicians of the present day, are those of Dr. Stahl, 
Dr. Boerhaave, Dr. Cullen, and Dr. Brown. 

1. Dr. Stahl lived and wrote in a country remark- 
able for the simplicity of the manners of its inhabi- 
tants. Their diseases partook of their temperate 
mode of living, and were often cured by the ope- 
rations of nature, without the aid of medicine; hence 
arose Dr. Stahl’s opinion of the vires naturte medi- 
catrices, or of the existence of an anima medica, 
whose business it was to watch over the health of 
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the body. We shall show, therefore, the error of 
these supposed healing powers in nature, and the 
extreme danger of trusting to them in the dangerous 
and complicated diseases, which are produced by the 
artificial customs of civilized life. 

2. Dr. Boerhaave lived and wrote in a country in 
which a moist atmosphere, and an excessive quantity 
of unwholesome aliment, had produced an immense 
number of diseases of the skin. These were suppo- 
sed to arise from an impure state of the blood, and 
hence lentor, tenuity, and acrimony in that fluid were 
supposed to be the proximate causes of all the dis- 
eases of the human body. 

3. Dr. Cullen lived and wrote in a country in 
which indolence and luxury had let loose a train of 
diseases which appeared to be seated chiefly in the 
nervous system, and hence we find the laws of that 
system have been investigated and ascertained by 
him with a success which has no parallel in the an- 
nals of medicine. In his concentrated views of the 
nervous system he has overlooked, or but slightly 
glanced at the pathology of the bloodvessels, and 
by adopting the nosology of Sauvage, Linnteus, and 
Vogel, he has unfortunately led physicians to pre- 
scribe for the names of diseases, instead of their prox- 
imate cause. 

4. In the system of Dr. Brown, we find clear and 
consistent views of the causes of animal life, also 
just opinions of the action of heat and cold, of sti- 
mulating, and what are called sedative medicines, 
and of the influence of the passions in the produc- 
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tion and cure of diseases. But while he has thus shed 
light upon some parts of medicine, he has thrown a 
shade upon others. I shall hereafter take notice of 
all the errors of his system. At present 1 shall only 
say, I shall not admit with him, debility to be a dis- 
ease. It is only its predisposing cause. Disease con- 
sists in morbid excitement, and is always of a partial 
nature: of course I shall reject his doctrine of equa- 
lity of excitement in the morbid states of the body, 
and maintain, that the cure of diseases consists sim- 
ply in restoring the equal and natural diffusion of 
excitement throughout every part of the system. If 
Dr. Cullen did harm by directing the attention of 
physicians, by means of his nosology, only to the 
names of diseases, how much more mischief has been 
done by Dr. Brown, by reducing them nearly to one 
class, and accommodating his prescriptions to the 
reverse state of the body, of that which constitutes 
their proximate cause. 

A perfect system of medicine may be compared 
to a house, the different stories of which have been 
erected by different architects. The illustrious phy- 
sicians who have been named, have a large claim 
upon our gratitude, for having, by their great, and 
successive labours, advanced the building to its pre- 
sent height. It belongs to the present and future 
generations to place a roof upon it, and thereby to 
complete the fabric of medicine. 

In the following course of lectures I shall adopt 
such principles of Dr. Boerhaave, Dr. Cullen, and 
Dr. Brown, as I believe to be true, and shall add to 
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them such others, as have been suggested to me, by 
my own observations and reflections. 

If, in delivering new opinions, I should be so un- 
fortunate as to teach any thing, which subsequent 
reflection or observation should discover to be erro- 
neous, I shall publicly retract it. I am aware how 
much I shall suffer by this want of stability in error, 
but -I have learned from one of my masters to “ es- 
teem truth the only knowledge, and that labouring to 
defend an error, is only striving to be more igno- 
rant.”* 

Upon those parts of our course on which I am 
unable to deliver principles, I shall lay before you a - 
simple detail of facts. Our labour in this business 
will not be lost, for, however long those facts may 
appear to lie in a confused and solitary state, they 
will sooner or later unite in that order and relation 
to each other which was established at the creation of 
the world. From this union of prerelated truths, 
will arise, at some future period, a complete system 
of principles in medicine. 

We live, gentlemen, in a revolutionary age. Our 
science has caught the spirit of the times, and more 
improvements have been made in all its branches, 
within the last twenty years, than had been made in 
a century before. From these events, so auspicious 
to medicine, may we not cherish a hope, that our 

* The Rev. Dr. Samuel Finley many years master of a large 
academy in Nottingham in Maryland, and afterwards Presi- 
*Ient of the College of New-Jersey. 
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globe is about to undergo those happy changes, 
which shall render it a more safe and agreeable abode 
to man, and thereby prepare it to receive the bles- 
sing of universal health and longevity; for prema- 
ture deaths seem to have arisen from the operation 
of that infinite goodness which delivers from evils to 
come. 

The institutes of medicine have been divided into 
physiology, pathology, and therapeutics. 

I. Physiology includes the history of the functions 
of the human body in its healthy state. In our lec- 
tures upon it, I shall suppose you to be acquainted 
with the structure of the body, and shall of course 
spend as little time as possible in anatomical des- 
criptions. 1 shall include the faculties of the mind 
in this part of our course, and shall endeavour to ex- 
plain their operations in a manner so simple, as to 
make them intelligible to the youngest student of 
medicine. 

II. Pathology has for its objects, the remote, 
exciting, and proximate causes of diseases. I shall 
depart from the order of Dr. Gregory, in his Con- 
spectus Medicinal Theoretical, by separating this 
part of our course from the physiology. In doing so, 
I shall imitate those divines, who first consider the 
faculties of the mind in their perfect state in the 
garden of Eden, before they describe the changes 
that have been induced in them by the loss of pri- 
meval innocence. 

III. The therapeutics will contain an account of 
the operation of remedies in the cure of diseases. 
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IV. The clinical lectures will form a material part 
of our course. To render them as useful as possible, 
I shall begin by delivering a few remarks upon the 
method of visiting and examining sick people. I shall 
then proceed to point out the usual signs of diseases, 
as they appear in every part of the body, and more 
especially, as they are discovered by the pulse. I 
shall afterwards exemplify these preliminary remarks 
in the public examination and treatment of such cases 
in the hospital as afford the most practical instruc- 
tion. An exact account shall be kept in the English 
language, of the diseases and remedies of the clinical 
patients, and a report made of them twice a week 
from this chair. As soon as the issue of the cases is 

known they shall become the subjects of clinical 
lectures.* 

Here, gentlemen, I intended to have concluded my 
introductory lecture. But after reviewing what I 
have delivered, I am forced to declare, and that too 
without the least affectation of modesty, that I have 
given the outlines of what a course of lectures, upon 
the institutes of medicine and clinical practice, should 
be, and not what it will be, in my hands. A zeal to 
promote the union and interests of our medical 
schools, has, I fear, been mistaken by me, for know- 
ledge and talents, equal to my present undertaking. 

I feel my incapacity for it. The physiological con- 

* A syllabus of these lectures, with the additions to it, which 
became necessary-after the author undertook to teach the prac- 
tfce of physic, is subjoined to this lecture. 
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troversies, which compose so great a part of the 
medical instruction given in all universities, have, 
for many years, been wearing out of my mind, and I 
have yet much to learn of the discoveries and im- 
provements of modern times in that branch of me- 
dicine. But whatever may be the issue of my pre- 
sent attempt, I shall continue to assert, should I fail 
of fulfilling your wishes, that principles in medicine, 
are the only safe and certain guide to successful 
practice. 


SYLLABUS 


or 

# 

A COURSE OF LECTURES, 

UPON 

Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and the 
Practice of Medicine. 


PART L 

, i v i 

OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

Of animal life. 

Of animal heat. 

Of respiration. 

Of the causes of coughing. 

sneezing. 

yawning. 

laughter and crying. 

Of voice. 

Of the use of the thyroid gland. 

Of speech — how acquired. 

Of the circulation of the blood. 

Of the functions of the spleen and thymus gland. 
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Of the nervous system in which are included the 
offices of the 
Brain, 

Nerves, and 
Muscles. 

Of impression, sensation, and motion. 

Of the laws of sensation and motion. 

Of the influence of habit upon each of them. 

Of voluntary and involuntary motion. 

Of sympathy, 

continuous, 
contiguous, 
reciprocal, 
nonreciprocal, and 
inverse. 

Enumeration of the principal sympathies which take 
place in the body. 

Of the senses: 

Of touch, 
taste, 
smelling, 
seeing, 
hearing. 

Of the subserviency of the senses to each other, and 
of the knowledge derived from them. Oi the 
limits of that knowledge, and of the necessity of 
combining it with the knowledge which is derived 
from reason and faith, or what is called testimony. 
Of the faculties and operations of the mind. 

History of the different opinions of the nature of the 
mind. 
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Of its faculties. These are, 

Instinct, 

Memory, 

Imagination, 

Understanding, 

Will, 

Passions and emotions, 

Faith. 

Moral faculties in which are included what is called 
the moral sense, — Conscience, and the sense of 
Deity. 

Of taste. 

Of the operations of the mind. The principal of 
which after sensation are 
Perception, 

Association, 

Judgment, 

Reason, 

Volition. i 

Of genius, intuition, and common sense. 

Of attention, reflection, contemplation, and wit. 

Of consciousness. 

Of the manner in which the faculties of the mind are 
evolved. 

Of the faculties and operations of the human mind 
which distinguish them from those of brutes. 

Of the pleasures of the senses and of the mind, and 
of their proximate cause. 

Of the causes of sleep and dreams, and somnam 
bulism. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of aliment. 

Of hunger. 

Of thirst. 

Peculiarities of the stomach. 

Of digestion. 

Of the function of the omentum. 

of the liver. 

Of the chyle. 

Of the lacteals and lymphatics. 
Objections to cutaneous absorption. 
Of the secretions and excretions. 
Of nutrition. 


CHAPTER III. 

Of the peculiarities of the male and female, body 
and mind. 

Of menstruation, generation, conception, and partu- 
rition. 

Of the different stages of life. 

Of health. 

Of the natural and artificial analysis of the solids and 
fluids of the body. 
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PART II. 

HYGIENE. 

Of the frailty of the human body, and the impossibi- 
lity of obviating its decay and dissolution, by any 
remedy, or mode of living. 

Of the means of preserving health, and promoting 
longevity. 

PART III. 

PATHOLOGY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. The objects of pathology. 

Definition of disease. 

Causes of disease. 

Of the predisposing cause of disease. 

Of debility, native and acquired. 

Causes of native debility. 

Causes of acquired debility. 

All predisposition to disease founded in debility, 
from abstraction or action. This predisposing 
debility is arterial, hepatic, nervous, muscular, 
cephalic, phrenitic, alimentary, lymphatic, and 
cutaneous. Remarks upon these predisposi- 
tions, and upon their change from a Jaxum or an 
excitable, to a strictum, or nonexcitable state. 
Ol depression, elevated excitement, morbid ac- 
tion, oppression and prostration. 
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Of the difference between morbid and elevated 
excitement. 

Of the partial nature of morbid excitement or of 
disease, and of its difference from disorder. 

Of the unity of disease. 

Facts and arguments in support of the unity of 
disease derived from the unity of other physical 
evils, and of moral evil. 

Of the six primary forms of disease, viz: convul- 
sion, spasm, preternatural heat, itching, aura 
dolorifica, and suffocated excitement, and of 
their combinations with each other. 

A scale of the phenomena of disease, and of their 
application to the practice of medicine. 

Of the effects of disease. 

Of the seats of disease. 

Of the difficulties of discovering them by signs, 
and dissections. 

II. Of the signs of disease. 

In what manner they are diversified. 

From what circumstances they are to be taken. 

Signs of disease, particularly as they appear in pain 
and in the pulse. 

Of the proximate cause, and of the various forms 
of pain. Remarks upon it. 

Of the pulse. 

Of its natural history in health. 

Of its morbid states, as discovered in preternatu- 
ral frequency and quickness, and in a depar- 
ture from its natural force and regularity. 
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Enumeration of the different states of the pulse as 
exhibited in disease, and particularly in fever. 

The depressed pulse, how distinguished from a 
weak pulse. 

Catgut, or corded pulse, 

Synochus fortis, 

Synocha, 

Synochula, 

Synochus mitis, 

Synochoid, 

Typhoid, 

Typhus, 

Gaseous, 

Hectic, 

Fluctuating, 

Double, 

Serrated, 

Vermicular, 

Creeping, 

Morbidly natural. 

Compounds of pulses. 

Of the bounding pulse. 

Of the pulse of debility. 

Of the aneurismatic pulse. 

Of the absence of pulse in certain states of disease. 

Directions for feeling the pulse. 

IV. Of disease as divided into 

Idiopathic, symptomatic, acute, chronic, epi- 
demic, endemic, sporadic, intercurrent, dry, 
dumb, and contagious. 
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V. Of the remote causes of disease, from the sensi- 
ble qualities of the air. 

Of the positive and relative effects of heat upon 
the body. 

Of the direct, indirect and relative effects of cold 
upon the body. 

Of the effects of a moist and dry air upon the body. 

Of the effects of preternatural density and rarity 
of the air upon the body. 

Of the effects of different winds upon the body, 
and particularly of the ordinary winds in the 
United States. 

Of the effects of air in the body. 

Of the remote causes of disease from the insen- 
sible qualities of the air. These are, 

1. Koinomiasmatic, and 

2. Idiomiasmatic exhalations. The former are 
derived from dead and putrid animal and 
vegetable exhalations, the latter, from 
living animals. 

3. The matter which produces the influenza. 

4. Certain matters which are generated by se- 
cretion in the human body, and propagated 
from one person to another through the 
medium of the air. They are known by the 
name of contagions. 

5. Certain matters which are discharged from 
the lungs in respiration. 

6. Certain matters discharged from char- 
coal, calcarious substances and fermenting 
liquors, called carbonic gas. 
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7. Hydrogen gas. 

8. Harmattan winds. 

9. A matter discharged from the earth by 
earthquakes. 

10. A vapor from springs. 

11. Sulphur in a gaseous form. 

12. The air of a stove-room. 

13. The effluvia of certain manufactories. 

14. Certain odours from flowers. 

15. Particles of certain metals and earths, and 
the pollen of plants. 

16. The matter which forms the inflammatory 
constitution of the atmosphere. 

Of the morbid effects of each of the above matters 
upon the body, and of their manner of operating. 
Of epidemics and their laws. 

Of the signs which precede them. 

Of the effects of different seasons and months, and 
of situations upon health and life, and of a 
change of situations. 

Of the effects of thunder, lightning, and earthr 
quakes, upon health and life. 

Of the effects of light, and sound upon the body. 
Of the influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
health and life. 

VI. Of the morbid effects of different aliments, drinks 
and condiments upon the body. 

Of the diseases induced by 
Poisons, 

Dress,' 
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Foreign matters introduced into the body, 
particularly the alimentary canal, lungs and 
nose, or applied to the skin. 

Of the diseases induced by worms. 

By retained excretions. 

By motion, rest, sleep, and wakefulness in 
excess. 

By the undue exercise of the understanding 
and passions, and of the venereal appetite. 

By different states of society, governments, 
religions, employments, and amusements. 

By peculiar customs. 

By unhealthy ancestors producing hereditary 
predisposition to, and congenial diseases. 

Of filial diseases. 

Of diseases induced 

By an injudicious confidence in the operations 
of nature, in false systems of medicine, and in 

quacks. 

By the imprudent or habitual use of remedies 
without, or by the advice of a physician. 

By sympathy and antipathy. 

By the association of ideas and motions. 

By the effects of certain original diseases or 
symptoms of diseases. 

By injuries from falls and external violence ap- 
plied to the body. 

By submersion and other accidents which sus- 
pend animation. 

Of the diseases induced by the peculiar state of the 

system in infancy, childhood, puberty, adoles- 

cency, manhood, and old age. Also in the single 
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and married life, in pregnancy, and in the pe- 
riod in which the menses cease. 

Of the diseases from deformity and from preterna- 
tural size. 

Of the proximate cause of death, and of the usual 
phenomena which take place in dying. 

Of the signs of death. 


PART IV. 

OF THERAPEUTICS; 

OR OF THE METHOD OF CURING DISEASES. 

The objects of this part of the institutes of medicine. 

General directions for acquiring a knowledge of dis- 
eases and for applying remedies for their cure. 

Of diseases said to be incurable. 

Of diseases which it is unsafe to cure. 

Of specific remedies. 

Of the operations of nature in diseases, and of the 
danger of trusting her in such as are violent. 

Advantages to be derived from observing the ten- 
dency of her operations in certain diseases. 

Of the choice of medicines. 

Of the mixtures of medicines. 

Of consultations. 

Of the preparation of medicines. 

Of the times in which it is proper to refrain from 
the use of medicines. 
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Of the remedies which are proper in elevated cx 
citement, debility, depression, morbid excitement, 
oppression, prostration, disorder, and subsequent 
debility. 

Of the signs and seats of excessive excitement and 
excitability. 

Of the remedies which act upon the solids. These 
are sedative and stimulating. 

Sedative remedies are direct, and indirect. 

The former are 

Bloodletting, 

Cold, 

Fear, 

Rest, 

Abstinence, 

Darkness, 

Silence, 

Reduced air. 

Rules for the exhibition of direct sedatives. 

Of indirect sedatives. These are 
Emetics, 

Cathartics, 

Diaphoretics, 

Diuretics, 

Expectorants, 

Emenagogues, 

Sialagogues, 

Errhines, 

Blisters, 

Issues. 
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Of stimulating remedies. 

Rules for their exhibition. 

Of stimulants which suddenly reduce morbid action 
in every part of the body, and which have been 
supposed to act as sedatives. 

Of stimulants which reduce morbid action by ex- 
pending excitability. 

Of the stimulants which remove morbid action by 
abstracting stimulus from diseased parts. 

Of the stimulants which remove morbid action, by 
exciting a stronger and less diseased action in the 
affected part, or in some other part of the body 
less essential to life. 

Of tonics or such medicines as prevent the recur- 
rence of disease, by removing predisposing de- 
bility. 

Of medicines which remove disease by abstracting 
redundant and foreign matters from the body, and 
which offend by their quantity or quality. 

Of medicines which remove disease by mixing with, 
and thus destroying matters which offend by their 
quality 

Of medicines which cure disease, by removing ob - 
structions. 

Of medicines which are supposed to cure disease 
by changing the quality of the fluids, or the tex 
ture of the solids. 

Of the remedies for relieving pain. 

Of the means of promoting longevity. 
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PART V. 

PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the inquiries to be made in discovering the 
causes, seats, and method of curing diseases. 

Of the classification of diseases by Cullen, Darwin, 
and Brown. 

Objections to each of them, and of the injuries done 
to medicine by them. 

Of diseases as they appear chiefly and universally in 
the bloodvessels, and certain viscera in that form 
which is called fever. 

Of the phenomena of fever. 

Of the twelve primary states of fever as they appear 
in the bloodvessels, arranged according to their 
obvious force or grades of morbid excitement. 
They are 

Synochus fortis, 

Synocha, 

Synochula, 

Synochoid, 

Synochus mitis 
and 

Intermittent. 
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Hectic 
and 

Typhoid, 

Febricula, 

Suffocated, or oppressed, 

Prostrate, and 

Gangrenous states of fever, commonly called 
malignant. 

Of the remedies for preventing the formation of fever 
during the existence of its predisposing debility 
and premonitory signs. They are fasting, rest, cool 

air or cold water, gentle stimulants, and gentle 
evacuants. 

Of the means of extinguishing fever. 

Of the remedies for fever when formed, accommo- 
dated to its primary grades. They are 

I. Such things as lessen, by the abstraction of sti- 

mulus, the morbid and excessive action of the 
bloodvessels, or enable them to react when op- 
pressed. 1 

II. Such as by acting upon the stomach, bowels, 
brain, nerves, muscles, and skin, equalize the ex- 
citement of the whole system, and thereby indi- 
rectly destroy a weak action in the bloodvessels. 

by imparting to them a more vigorous and heaithv 
action. 

The remedies which belong to the first general head 
are 

1* Evacuants. These are 
Bloodletting, 
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Vomits, 

Purges and opening clysters, 

Sweating medicines, 

Medicines which excite a salivation, 

Blisters. 

2. Remedies which abstract the stimulus of heat: 
These are cold, in the forms of air, water and 

ice. 

Abstinence; and the 

Abstraction of the stimulus of sound and 
light, by darkness and retirement. 

Of the stimulus of invigorating passions, by 
moderate fear. 

Of motion, by 
rest; and 
Acrimony, by 

diluting drinks and cleanliness. 

3. Remedies which divert local morbid excite- 
ment, congestion, inflammation, and serous 
effusion from parts that are essential to life in 
the first degree, to such as are less essential to 
it. These are all such as are mentioned under 
the head of evacuants; also, 

Nitre and neutral salts, 

Fixed alkalies, 

Certain preparations of antimony. 

Sugar of lead, 

Foxglove, and 

Applications, to the external parts of the 
body of sweet oil, and nitre dissolved in 
vinegar or water* 
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The remedies which belong to the second general 
head are stimulants. These divide them- 
selves naturally into such as are internal, and 
such as are external. 

1. The internal stimulants are medicines and 

aliments. 

The medicines are 

All fermented and distilled liquors. 

V olatile alkali. 

Empyreumatic and aromatic oils; also certain 
fetid animal and vegetable substances. 
Opium. 

Ether. 

Bark and bitters of all kinds. 

Mercury. 

Pure air. 

Oxygen gas. 

Invigorating passions and emotions. 
Stimulating injections into the bowels. 

The aliments include such vegetable and ani- 
mal substances as are commonly used in 
diet, together with saloop, sago, tapioca, and 
the like. 

2. The external stimulants are 

Several of the internal stimulants so prepared 
as to be applied to different parts of the 
body, as the nose, the temples, limbs, and 
the external regions of the stomach and 
bowels. They are 

W arm water by ablution, and cold water 
by affusion, over the whole body. 

F 
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Blisters. 

Cataplasms to the feet, and fomentations to the 
lower limbs. 

Certain applications calculated to irritate and 
inflame the skin. 

Caustics and scarifications. 

Boiling water. 

Frictions. 

Light. 

Sound. , 

Cautions against the use of sweating and purg- 
ing remedies, the stagnation of urine in the 
bladder, the warm bath, cold drinks, rising 
out of bed, and protracted sleep; also against 
conforming remedies to the name of disease 
instead of its varying forms, and against the 
danger from the debility which succeeds the 
crisis of a fever, and of relapses. 

Of the treatment proper during the convalescence 
from fever. 

Of critical days. 

Of the influence of the moon upon fevers. 

Of the signs which indicate the issue of fever in 
life or death. These signs appear in 
Debility. 

Pain. 

General or partial coldness Qf the body. 
Thirst. ' ' . 

The pulse. 

The tongue. 

The senses. 


r- 
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The countenance. 

Respiration. 

The voice. 

Different positions of the body. 

Different states of sensibility and irritability. 

Different states of the appetite for food. 

Different states of the bowels. 

Different states of secretion and excretion. 

Different states of the faculties of the mind. 

Remarks upon those states of autumnal bilious 

fever which affect the bloodvessels chiefly. 

These are 

The yellow fever. 

The inflammatory bilious fever. 

* 

The mild remitting fever. 

The intermitting fever. 

The chronic bilious fever, and 
The febricula, known in some parts of the 
United States by the name of inward fevers. 
Remarks upon the plague, and the jail fever, and 
upon the fever from opium, mercury, the bite 
of rabid animals, and poisons. 

Of those states of fever which affect the whole ar- 
terial system, but appear with greater morbid 
excitement in some parts, than in others. They 
are, 

Sweating. 

Fainting. 

Burning. 

Cold and chilly. 

Petechial. 
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Intestinal, 
in which are 
included. 


Pulmonary, 
in which are 
included, 


Eruptive, 
in which are 
included, 


Anginose, 
in which are 
included, 


Arthritic, 
in which are 
included, 

Cephalic, 
in which are 
included, 
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f Diarrhoea. 

J Dysentery. 

| Colera morbus, and 
LBilious cholic. 

Pneumonia vera. 

notha. 
biliosa. 

Influenza. 

Catarrh from the sensible 
qualities of the air, and 
.Pulmonary consumption. 
fThe smallpox. 

The vaccine disease. 
Measles. 

Erysipelas. 

Miliary fever. 

Chicken-pox. 

Pemphigus. 
fThe malignant sore throat. 
The scarlet fever sore throat. 
The cynanche trachealis; or 
what is called croup. 

The mumps. 

The different forms of in- 
flammatory sore throat. 

I The rheumaticand the gouty 
^ states of fever 


■S 


L 

Phrenitic. 

Maniacal. 

Lethargic. 

Apoplectic, and 
Paralytic states fever. 
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The nephritic state of fever. 

Brain. 
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Hydropic, 
in which are 
included effu- 
sions of water, 
accompanied <| Qvar ^/ 
with morbid 
action in the 
bloodvessels, 
into the, 

Hemorrhagic, 
in which are 
included, dis- 
charges of 
blood, accom- 
panied with 
morbid action 
in the blood- 
vessels from 
the, 

The amenorrhagic state of fever. 

Of those misplaced states of fever, in which, from 
the force of the remote cause, or from predis- 
posing debility, morbid action is thrown chiefly 
from the bloodvessels into other parts of the 
body, and is either local or general. They 


Lungs. 

Cavity of the thorax. 
Cavity of the abdomen. 


Scrotum. 

'Testicles, and 
Lower extremities. 

Nose. 

Lungs. 

Stomach. 

Liver. 

Bowels. 

Kidneys and bladder. 
Haemorrhoidal vessels. 
Uterus, and 
Skin. 


are 


Gastritic. 

Intestinal. 

Hepatic. 

Diabetic. 

Hasmorrhoidal. 
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Cystic. 

Ophthalmic. 

Odontalgic. 

Otalgic. 

Apthous. 

Scrofulous. 

Scorbutic. 

Convulsive. 

Hydrophobic. 

Hysterical. 

Hypochondriacal. 

Cutaneous. 


CHAPTER II. 

Of diseases as they appear in the bloodvessels and 
nervous system (in the latter of which are in- 
cluded the nerves, muscles, brain, and mind) and 
the alimentary canal predominating in each of 
them, more or less, according to circumstances. 
They are 

Apoplexy. 

Palsy. 

Catalepsy. 

Coma. 

Wakefulness. 

Vertigo. 

Headach. ^ 

Epilepsy. 

Hysteria. 

Dyspepsia 
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The diseases of the mind, which include 
Seatou mania. 

Allou mania. 

General mania in its highly inflammatory 
state. 

Manicula. 

Manalgia. 

Fatuity. 

Defect and loss of memory. 

Dreaming. 

Ph antasms. 

Absence of mind. 

Operations of the mind in a trance. 

Fainting. 

Asphixia. 

Diseases of the passions, and of the venereal ap- 
petite. 

From Love. 

Fear. 

Grief. 

Anger. 

Malice. 

Envy. 

Lust. 

©f the absence or torpor of the passions. 

Diseases of the moral faculties. 

Of Asthma. 

Dyspnoea. 

Angina pectoris.- 
Tremors. 

Tetanus. 
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Choria. 

Hiccup. 

Cramp. 

Colic. 

Diarrhoea. 

Costiveness. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of general diseases, as they appear chiefly in the 
lymphatic system. 

The Venereal disease. 

Cancer. 

Rickets. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of general diseases, as they appear chiefly on the 
skin. 


CHAPTER V. 

Of local diseases and disorders as they appear 
In the blood. 

In secreted fluids. 

On the skin and hair. 

In the features of the face. 

In the cellular membrane. 

In the organs of speech. 

Trachea. 
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Lungs. 

Liver. 

Spleen. 

Omentum. 

Kidneys, and 
Urinary bladder. 

In the heart and bloodvessels, 
nerves and brain, 
senses. 

stomach and alimentary canal, 
lacteal and lymphatic vessels, 
glands. 

tendons, muscles, and ligaments, 
bones. 

organs of generation of both sexes, 
texture, figure, and situation of certain 
parts of the body. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the diseases peculiar to women and children. 

Of the means of lessening the pains of death, 
diseases which have resisted the power of me- 
dicine. 
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LECTURE 11 


ON THE CHARACTER OF DR. SYDENHAM. 


Delivered December 9th, 1793. 

GENTLEMEN, 

1 HOPE it will not be thought foreign to a course 
of lectures upon physiology, and clinical medicine, 
to deliver a few observations upon the character of 
Dr. Sydenham. This illustrious physician, has been 
admired and celebrated, not only by his country- 
men, but by most of the nations in Europe. He re- 
vived the industry of the ancients in collecting and 
recording facts; — he wrote from nature, or rather 
nature wrote through him; — he combated most of 
the errors, both in theory and practice, of the age in 
which he lived-r-and finally, he produced a com- 
plete revolution in medicine, which, involved in its 
consequences, a new era in the life and happiness 
of the human race. 

In this humble and remote tribute, in point of 
time, to the memory of Dr. Sydenham, I shall first 
take notice of his character as a physician, and 
afterwards of his character as a m a n . In both views, 
he will appear equally worthy of imitation, and 
praise. 


/ 


/ 
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On the Character of Dr. Sydenham. 

From the short records of his life, which have 
been published by the different editors of his works, 
it appears that his education in academical learning 
and medicine, was perfectly regular. He became a 
scholar at Oxford, and a doctor of medicine in the 
university of Cambridge. I mention these facts in 
order to refute an opinion which has been intro- 
duced by some lazy and illiterate practitioners of 
physic, that he was indebted wholly to intuition for 
all his knowledge in medicine. Men may become 
wise and distinguished by meditation, or observa- 
tion in the science of morals and religion, but edu- 
cation and study are absolutely necessary to consti- 
tute a great physician. It is true, Dr. Sydenham did 
not adopt, or follow the errors of the schools in 
which he had been educated, but by knowing them 
thoroughly, he was able, more easily, to examine 
and refute them. 

It appears, from many parts of his writings, that 
he was well acquainted with the works of Hippo- 
crates, and that he had studied the systems of all 
his cotemporary physicians. 

But the preeminence of his character as a physi- 
cian arose from the following circumstances: 

1st. He carefully studied the climate in which he 
lived, and faithfully observed and recorded the in- 
fluence of the seasons upon the human body, in pre- 
disposing it to diseases, and in varying those dis- 
eases in different j ears. 

2d. He observed and recorded with an accuracy 

* 

that has never been exceeded, the symptoms of 
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acute and chronic diseases. He seems to have look- 
ed at nature in her operations in morbid bodies with 
a microscope. No deviation from health has escaped 
him, and hence the histories of diseases which are 
to be met with in all our modern authors, are cor- 
rect and perfect, only in proportion as they are 
copied from Dr. Sydenham. 

3d. He distinguished, with uncommon care, the 
different habits and constitutions of his patients, 
and instead of prescribing the same medicines in 
all diseases of the same nature, he prudently varied 
his prescriptions with the strength, age, and sex of 
his patients. 

4th. He marked, likewise, with great care, the 
influence of different seasons upon the same disease, 
and varied his practice accordingly. Hence, he tells 
us, that the dysentery, which yielded to the simple 
remedy of ivhey, in the year 1669, required a very 
different treatment in the succeeding year, and even 
in the cold weather of the same year. 

5th. He observed and recorded, very accurately, 
the influence of epidemic diseases, upon each other. 
He established, by a great number of observations, 
as an axiom in medicine, that two epidemics, of un- 
equal force, could not long exist in the same place, 
at the same time. His words upon this subject are 
very remarkable. Speaking of a symptomatic pleu- 
risy, which sometimes accompanied a slow fever, in 
the year 1675, and which had been injudiciously 
treated, by bloodletting, by some of those physi- 
cians who prescribe for the name of a disease, he 
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;>ays, Whoever, in the cure of fevers, hath not al- 
ways in view the constitution of the year, inasmuch 
as it tends to produce some particular epidemic 
disease; and likewise, to reduce all the cotemporary 
diseases to its own form and likeness, proceeds in 
an uncertain and fallacious way.”* But the accu- 
racy of Dr. Sydenham, in his observations upon epi- 
demics, did not end here. He clearly proves, that 
where the monarchy of a single disease was not im- 
mediately acknowledged, by a sudden retreat of all 
cotemporary diseases, they were forced to do ho- 
mage to it, by wearing its livery. It would be easy 
to produce many extracts from his writings, in sup- 
port of this assertion. I shall introduce but one or 
two of them. A fever, accompanied by a dry skin, 
had prevailed for some time in the city of London. 
During its continuance, the regular smallpox made 
its appearance. It is peculiar to the smallpox, when 
of a distinct nature, to be attended by irregular 
sweats before the eruption of the pock. The fever 
which preceded it, now put on a new symptom. It 
was attended by sweats, in its first stage, exactly 
like those which accompanied the eruptive fever of 
the smallpox. f This despotism, of a powerful epi- 
demic, extended to the most trifling indispositions 
It even blended itself, Dr. Sydenham tell us, with 
the commotions excited in the system by the sup- 
pression of the lochia, as well as with the common 
puerperal fever. The influence of this observation 
was truly important in practice. It led him to pur 

Wallis’s edition, vol, i. p. . 310 . f Vol. i. p. 35? 
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sue the reigning epidemic through every tract of 
its dominions, and to treat those diseases with which 
it had blended itself, with the same remedies, that 
he did the original disease from which their pecu- 
liar symptoms were derived. Having fixed his eye 
steadily upon a single epidemic, by the adoption of 
the law of epidemics which has been mentioned, he 
did not suffer himself to be seduced from a fixed 
and successful mode of practice, by any new shape 
or form of the prevailing disease. Hence we find him 
treating the dysentery of the year 1669, with the 
same remedies that he had used in the continual 
fever of the same year, and with the same happy 
issue. Even the dry gripes are resolved by him into 
a modification of an epidemic dysentery, and treated 
successfully with the remedies usually administered 
in that disease. 

6th. In investigating the character of an obscure 
epidemic, he took a retrospect of the epidemics 
which preceded it. He reviewed the remedies which 
had been used in them with success, and applied 
them to the reigning disease. It was in this way, he 
tells us, that he acquired his knowledge of the nature 
of the plague. It had been preceded by pleurisies, 
quinsies, and an inflammatory pestilential fever, all 
of which had yielded to plentiful bloodletting. He 
perceived that the constitution of the air, which pro- 
duced those diseases, was not changed. He applied, 
therefore, the remedy of copious bleeding to the 
plague, and if its efficacy was not universally sue- 
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cessful, it was owing to the prejudices which were 
excited against it, by his cotemporary physicians. 

7th. He observed the diseases which succeeded 
the plague to partake of a portion of its malignity, 
and he accommodated his remedies to it. By his im- 
portant record of the violence of diseases which pre- 
ceded and followed the plague in London, he has 
established the truth of a necessary and immutable 
connexion between a malignant constitution of the 
atmosphere, and pestilential fevers in every part of 
the world. 

8th. In a new and difficult epidemic, he observed, 
carefully, the hurtful as well as salutary effects of his 
remedies, and thereby acquired a knowledge of the 
character of the reigning disease. For example, he 
found that hemorrhages were most frequent in those 
cases of smallpox, where cordials were administered, 
and hence he, was led to conclude that the disease 
tvas not of what is called a putrid, but of an inflam- 
matory nature, and that the spontaneous discharges 
ol blood, the petechias and other symptoms of sup- 
posed putrefaction, were all the effects of a sudden., 
violent, and rapid inflammatory action produced by 
the stimulus of the contagion of the smallpox, upon 
the sanguiferous system. 

Having enumerated some of the leading principles 
of Dr. Sydenham, as far as they relate to the know- 
ledge of diseases, I shall, proceed next to mention 
his remedies, together with some of those peculia- 
rities in his mode of administering them, which have 
contributed to establish, and perpetuate his fame. 
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Previously to the time of Dr. Sydenham, the cure 
of diseases was left chiefly to nature. She was aided 
only in the business of destroying human life, by 
cordial and alexipharmic medicines, and by impure 
and warm air. Dr. Sydenham first arrested her in 
her long, and destructive career, and took the treat- 
ment of acute diseases entirely out of her hands. 
Most of his medicines are artificial, and his practice 
in most diseases, is a war against nature. He trusts 
her in no case, except in those in which it is impos- 
sible for her to do harm, and then he substitutes the 
term time for her ancient name. That bold and vigo- 
rous act of reason, which first banished human sa- 
crifices from religious worship, did not deserve more 
praise from mankind, than Dr. Sydenham deserves 
from physicians of all ages, for having deposed the 
power of nature in medicine, and thereby put an end 
to the folly and mischief, which had arisen from a 
supine and blind attachment to her deadly operations. 

We behold Dr. Sydenham now upon an eminence 
which no physician had ever ascended before. 
Having parted with a slow and treacherous auxi- 
liary, he relies upon the resources of his own fertile 
and original mind. Something like a new creation 
rises up before him. His remedies are either alto- 
gether new , or used in a manner unknown in the 
former annals of medicine. 

The first of his remedies that I shall mention is 
cool air. He applied it first in the treatment of the 
smallpox. Nothing could be more opposed to the 
prevailing theory of that disease. The operations of 
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nature tended to throw the morbid matter of the 
smallpox upon the skin. The operation of cool air 
tended to repel this matter, upon the vital parts of 
the body. How great must have been the intrepidity 
of that mind, that could adopt a remedy so opposed 
to the common sense of mankind, and how acute 
must have been that genius that could reconcile a 
practice so apparently absurd, with the true princi- 
ples of the disease! Truth in this as well as in a 
hundred other cases in medicine seems to consist in 
a total renunciation of the first operations of reason. 
The success which attended the application of cool 
air in the smallpox, led Dr. Sydenham to advise it 
in the cure of all fevers of great morbid action. Hence 
we find him in every part of his works, recommend- 
ing to his patients, to lie as little as possible in bed, 
thereby to expose the body to the constant action of 
cool air. 

2. Diet constituted a second part of the materia 
medica of Dr. Sydenham. This was in no instance 
left by him, to accident, or regulated by the appe- 
tite of his patient. Its quality, and quantity, were 
both fixed with as much care, as his doses of emetic 
or purging medicines. 

3. The third and next remedy which was used by 
Dr. Sydenham was bloodletting. He acknow- 
ledges himself indebted to Botallus a French physi- 
cian who flourished about the year 1580, for the 
boldness and success with which he used it. Its 
efficacy in inflammatory fevers is the natural result 
of their proximate cause. In the use of this remedy 
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he aimed not only to save life, but to shorten the 
duration of diseases, and to deliver the system from, 
the lingering complaints which generally follow their 
imperfect solution. 

The quantity of blood drawn by him was regu- 
lated wholly by the force of symptoms. In his re- 
commendation of bleeding in the plague, he advises 
that it should be copious, or not used at all, for says 
he, “ Either take the cure wholly out of the hands 
of nature, or leave her wholly to her own operations.” 
Blind, and accidental as these may be, they are often 
more salutary where their force is unimpaired, than 
when they are weakened and diverted by the divided 
aids of art. 

4. Vomits, and purges form a fourth part of 
the remedies of Dr. Sydenham. After the use of 
these, we find him commending sweating as a pro- 
per remedy in diseases of a pestilential nature. The 
effects of all the evacuations which have been men- 
tioned, whether obtained by the lancet, or by emetic, 
cathartic, or sweating medicines, are very remark- 
able. Instead of weakening, he asserts, that they uni- 
formly restored the vigour and activity of the sys- 
tem. This will not surprise those physicians who 
have been in the habit of distinguishing between the 
oppressed , and exhausted state of the body, or to use 
more modern terms, between what is called indirect 
and direct debility. The former is removed in its 
first stages, most speedily and most effectually by 
evacuating remedies, while the latter yields only to 
such as are of a stimulating nature. The medicines 
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principally relied upon by Dr. Sydenham were 
bark, opium, and mercury. He frequently pre- 
scribed medicines of less efficacy, but these appear 
to be little else, but peace offerings to the prejudices 
of his patients, or to the arbitrary and fashionable 
exactions of the apothecaries. In the manner of ex- 
hibiting each of the remedies and medicines, which 
have been mentioned, he discovered as much saga- 
city, as he did in the selection of them. 

He proportioned their force exactly to the state of 
what has since been called the excitability of the sys- 
tem. In fevers of moderate action in the arteries, he 
began with cordials of a feeble stimulus, and pro- 
ceeded gradually to such as were more active. With 
the same regard to the state of the system, he some- 
times substituted common bitters for the bark with 
success, in the cure of intermitting fevers. He per- 
fectly understood the nature and operation of opium. 
He calls it “ a most excellent cordial, perhaps the 
only one that has yet been discovered” and a 
“ strejigthener ,i of the system. He accuses it in the 
beginning of fevers of producing delirium, but ad- 
vises it in the close of the same fevers to remove 
that alarming symptom. He prescribes it in dysen- 
teries of but feeble morbid action in the system, but 
forbids it in the same disease when it partakes of 
much inflammatory diathesis. He severely condemns 
the practice of dosing sick people who labour under 
diseases that are considered as incurable, with a far- 
rago of useless and nauseous medicines, and happily 
compares them to the “ pompous garlands with 
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which beasts are crowned, just before they expire in 
sacrifices.” 

'Hitherto I have only mentioned Dr. Sydenham’s 
remedies for acute, and particularly for febrile dis- 
eases. It remains now that I mention his remedies 
for such as are of a chronic nature. These consist 
chiefly of moderate bloodletting when attended by 
plethora, steel and exercise . His principal dependence 
was upon the last of those remedies. His encomiums 
upon riding on horseback in hypochondriac and con- 
sumptive diseases have been quoted by many hun- 
dred authors, and many thousand invalids have sub- 
scribed to the truth of them. If any thing could tempt 
to a belief in animal magnetism, it would be the won- 
derful effects of this mode of exercise in the above 
diseases. 

I cannot dismiss the medical character of Dr. Sy- 
denham, without taking notice of his theories of dis- 
eases. Many of these are erroneous, but some of 
them I believe to be true. I adopt in the fullest sense 
his theory of what are called putrid diseases, and am 
satisfied that they are the effects of an excess of that 
stimulus which produces what is called inflammatory 
action in the system. I adopt likewise his opinion of 
an additional stimulus being imparted to the atmos- 
phere during the prevalence of malignant fevers. He 
derives it from a mineral exhalation from the bowels 
of the earth. Time will sooner or later I have no 
doubt discover its source. It is sufficient for the 
honour of Dr. Sydenham to have pointed out a fact, 
the truth of which has been confirmed by corres 
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ponding changes in the whole vegetable and animal 
creation. The doctrine of concoction in fevers which 
he derived from Hippocrates, and his opinions of the 
causes and symptoms of diseases being produced by 
morbific matter, have all been rejected from our sys- 
tems of pathology as hypothetical, and unfriendly 
to regular and successful practice. Yes; in the sys- 
tems of common physicians they are so, but they 
had no unfriendly influence upon the practice of Dr. 
Sydenham. It was judicious and successful under 
every theory by which he prescribed. It resembled 
in this respect the rare morality of those philosophers, 
who conform in their lives to the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, in the belief of all the doctrines of the pagan 
or mahometan religions. 

After all that has been said of Dr. Sydenham’s 
theories, I will venture to assert that there is much 
less error in them, than there is in any system of 
medicine that has been published in the course of 
the eighteenth century. 

I come now to say a few words upon Dr. Syden- 
ham’s character as a man. This part of our subject 
should command our closest attention, for the high- 
est attainments and reputation in science, can never 
make a physician truly reputable, who does not add 
to them the virtues of a fair moral character. 

It appears from the concurring testimony of all 
cotemporary writers, that Dr. Sydenham was a man 
of the most exemplary morals, and that benevolence, 
was his predominating virtue. He loved the whole 
human race, and sympathized with every species of 
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human misery. Hear his benevolent creed in his 
own words: “ It is not acting the part of a good man 
(.says he) to convert to his private advantage what 
might prove eminently serviceable to the public, 
nor of a wise man to deprive himself of the blessing 
he might justly expect from heaven, by endeavour- 
ing to promote the public good.” 

His sympathy with human misery will appear 
from the manner in which he mentions a certain 
class of persons whom not only disease, but vice, 
had, by a mistaken interpretation of the spirit of 
Christianity, excluded from the pale of Christian 
charity. In his treatise upon the venereal disease, 
he says, “ I have met with several persons who 
have not scrupled to assert, that the cure of the ve- 
nereal disease should be kept a secret, in order to 
deter the inconsiderate from vitious practices by 
the apprehension of succeeding punishment. But I 
cannot be of their opinion, for there would be very 
little room left for charity, or doing good offices, 
unless the misfortunes which thoughtless persons 
bring on themselves, were to be alleviated with hu- 
manity and tenderness. It belongs to God to punish 
the offence, but it is our duty to relieve the distres- 
sed” The experience of succeeding generations, 
has discovered, that Dr. Sydenham’s opinion and 
conduct with respect to venereal patients are more 
calculated to eradicate the disease, than the rigid 
practices of pharisaical morality. In the venereal 
hospital at Louvain, no patient is admitted until he 
has submitted to corporal discipline from the church. 
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In consequence of this severity towards those un- 
happy people, the disease prevails more in that city 
than in any city in Europe. In London, where the 
doors of humanity are open to misery of every kind, 
whether it be innocent or guilty, the venereal dis- 
ease is less common, and instances of mortality 
from it, are seldom known. From these facts, it. 
would seem as if evil could finally be annihilated, 
only by being forgiven. 

But the benevolence of Dr. Sydenham was not 
confined to the age in which he lived. He included 
posterity in all his efforts to advance the happiness 
of mankind. Hence we find him making the follow- 
ing noble declaration in his letter to Dr. Brady. “ It 
is the duty (says he) of a good man to preserve his 
fellow creatures, and to instruct others to save them 
from death, after his own decease, nor can any thing 
be more inhuman and detestable than to insinuate a 
disregard or unconcern for whatever misfortunes 
may happen to mankind after our death.” Posterity 
to a philosopher, is what the day of judgment is to 
a Christian. It appears from many parts of Dr. Sy- 
denham’s works, that he often looked forward to 
distant generations to do justice to his remedies and 
character. Speaking of the use of the cool regimen 
in the smallpox, he boldly asserts that “ it will pre- 
vail after his decease, notwithstanding the ill ground- 
ed prejudices of those who oppose it;”* and again 
he says, that “ the success which had attended his 
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inquiries had very much encouraged him, and that 
his successors would undoubtedly vouch for his 
veracity and honesty.” In this bold prediction he 
was not mistaken, for his writings, like the dry 
bones of the prophet imparted life, after he descend- 
ed into the grave; and millions of the generations 
which have succeeded him, thus vouch for the 
safety, and success of this practice. 

The candor of Dr. Sydenham discovers itself by 
the readiness, with which he acknowledges his hav- 
ing not only mistaken a new fever for a bastard pe- 
ripneumony, but having given a printed account of 
it to the world.* Such instances of magnanimity 
are very rare in all sciences, and from the influence 
which they have upon both interest and reputation, 
are less common among physicians than men of 
other professions. But Dr. Sydenham was elevated, 
by his virtue, above the allurement of wealth and 
fame. Hence he tells us, “ that he had rather dis- 
cover a certain method of curing the slightest 
disease, than to accumulate the largest fortune;” 
and again, speaking of those physicians who ac- 
quire great estates by unlawful or sordid means, he 
says, “ I do not envy them the enjoyment of what 
they have acquired, but would have them remem- 
ber, that the lowest mechanics do sometimes leave 
greater fortunes to their children; and yet in this 
respect they are no way superior to brutes, who 
make the best provision they can for themselves, 
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and their issue.” His contempt of fame appears in 
the following amiable declaration. “ Upon delibe- 
rate and equitable reflection I find it better (says he) 
to assist mankind than to be commended by them, 
and highly conducive to tranquillity of mind; popu- 
lar applause being lighter than a feather, or a bub- 
ble, and less substantial than a dream.” And again, 
in his dedication of his treatise upon the gout and 
dropsy to Dr. Short, he says, “ Provided I dis- 
charge the duty of a good citizen, and serve the 
public to the prejudice of my private interest, what 
matters it if I gain no reputation thereby? for, upon 
due consideration, my endeavouring to secure a cha- 
racter, who am now advanced in years, will in a lit- 
tle time be like providing for a nonexistence; for 
what will it avail me after my decease, that the eight 
letters which compose my name, should be pro- 
nounced by those who Will be able to frame no idea 
of me in their minds.”* It is only by preferring the 
life of a fellow creature to interest, and reputation, 
that a physician can be in a condition to do his duty 
to his patients. 

It may not be amiss to add to this account of Dr. 
Sydenham, that his manners were as gentle as his 
morals were pure. This is evident from the testimo- 
ny of Mr. Kendrick, who speaks of his civilities to 
him in the highest terms to Dr. Cole. 

In reviewing the talents and virtues of Dr. Syden- 
ham, we are ready to congratulate the age which 
enjoyed the benefit of his labours, and to suppose, 

* Vol. ii. p. 179. 
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that his life was a succession of private happiness 
and public honour. But this was far from being the 
case. He was envied by some, hated by others, and 
slandered by most of his cotemporary physicians, 
who resided in the city of London. It appears from 
his writings, that he was charged with murdering 
his patients by repeated and plentiful bloodletting, 
and by large doses of bark; for this noble medicine 
underwent the same ordeal from ignorance and pre- 
judice, that large doses of mercury and jalap are now 
undergoing, from some of the physicians of the pre- 
sent day. What other calumnies were propagated 
against Dr. Sydenham cannot be ascertained, for he 
passes over in silence even the names of his enemies, 
thereby depriving them of the only chance they had 
of descending to posterity. To the few medical 
friends whom he possessed, he was affectionate and 
grateful. The name of Dr. Goodall has been ren- 
dered coextensive with his own, by his panegyric 
upon his probity and skill. At a time when Dr. Sy- 
denham’s remedies of bleeding, and cool air for the 
petechias and bloody urine, which frequently occur 
in the smallpox, were very generally reprobated by 
his medical brethren, Dr. Goodall used them with 
success, and upon the. favourable issue of a single 
case, established by his public testimony their safety, 
and efficacy in the city of London. Dr. Sydenham 
begins his eulogium upon him, by speaking in the 
highest terms of the cure his friend had performed, 
and then adds, “ This gentleman, at a time when 
few durst assert that I had made the least discovery, 
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or improvement in physic, defended my reputation 
against those who injured my character, with as 
much warmth as a son would do that of a father. 
But though I am so much indebted to his goodness, 
I would nevertheless have concealed his praises if 
they were not due to his merit, it being equally 
blameworthy and false, to commend or censure with- 
out cause. Let no one be displeased with me there- 
fore for affirming, that he is a man of as much pro- 
bity as I have ever known, and how excellent a phy- 
sician he is, will shortly appear (if his life be pro- 
longed), as he hath with great judgment read the 
writings both of ancient and modern physicians, and 
with singular prudence and industry investigated 
the nicest rules of practice, without a knowledge of 
which no man can practise the art with reputation; 
so that his patients will find him an able and success- 
ful practitioner.” But Dr. Sydenham’s gratitude to 
Dr. Goodall does not end here. He erects a monu- 
ment to his merit in the dedication of his “ Essay on 
the Rise of a new Fever.” “ I beg your acceptance,” 
says he, “ of this performance, because you are my 
intimate friend, and have constantly defended me 
against all my opponents, not so much for my own 
sake, as out of an inherent generous disposition, and 
great integrity of mind, which induced you to sup- 
port me in what you knew was truth, though at a 
time when most of the faculty exclaimed against 
me. And as I have not the least dependence upon 
you, I cannot be supposed to flatter you, by openly 
professing as I do (to speak within compass) that 
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there is not a better physician living, and that i 
never knew an honester man.” 

There is a certain subordination in the duties of 
morality. It is our duty to live in peace with all 
men, but when this cannot be effected, but at the 
expense of truth, and the lives of our fellow crea- 
tures, our obligations to preserve peace with all 
men, are cancelled and destroyed. Such, gentlemen, 
appears to have been the opinion of Dr. Goodall; 
and, hereafter, when a man creates enemies by sup- 
porting the interests of virtue and humanity, let him 
be called a Dr. Goodall. 

I have taken notice of Dr. Sydenham’s contempt 
of wealth and fame. This singular trait in the cha- 
racter of a philosopher and a physician, will cease to 
excite our surprise, when I add, that he was a truly 
religious man, and that he looked forward, not to the 
admiration and praise of posterity, but to the appro- 
bation of his Creator, and the snbstantial riches of a 
future world. He every where mentions the Deity 
in terms of the most profound veneration, and 
seems to entertain the most expanded ideas of his 
wisdom, power and goodness. That such contem- 
plations should have produced all the amiable vir- 
tues which have been described in Dr. Sydenham’s 
character as a man, is nothing new in the history of 
the human mind, but I am disposed to ascribe to 
his sublime, and just conceptions of the Deity, 
much of that force and extent of mind which ena- 
bled him to produce a revolution in medicine. 
Poets, we are told, acquire great ideas from a fa- 
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miliarity with mountains, oceans, and other majes- 
tic works of nature; and mathematicians become cor- 
rect in their modes of reasoning, by habits of de- 
monstration, which are obvious to their senses. In 
iike manner, may we not conceive that the faculties 
of the mind, when long and often stretched by con- 
templating the immensity of the Supreme Being, 
may be fitted by it for discovering and embracing 
truth in all its extent upon other subjects? It is 
somewhat remarkable, that the greatest improve- 
ments that have been made in science, in Great Bri- 
tain, have been by men who had previously increas- 
ed the dimensions of their minds by philosophical 
and devout contemplations on the Creator of the 
universe. You will readily anticipate the names of 
these men. They were Bacon, Newton, and M‘Lau- 
rin, in natural; and Locke, Hartley, and Reid, in 
metaphysical science. 

There are two things in the history of Dr. Sy- 
denham, which have been supposed to cast a shade 
upon his moral character. The first is his desertion 
of the city of London, upon the appearance of the 
plague, in the year 1664. This would certainly 
have been, not only a weakness, but a vice, in Dr. 
Sydenham, had not his subsequent conduct more 
than atoned for it. The cloud which obscured his 
sun, soon passed away, and his flight served only 
to afford him an opportunity of acquiring fresh ho- 
nours in medicine. In spite of a feeble constitu- 
tion, shattered by repeated attacks of the gout, and 
deaf to the entreaties of an affectionate and needy 
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family, he returned to London, while the plague, 
to use his own words, still “ raged violently,” and 
in time to apply to its cure, those principles which 
he had previously established in the malignant and 
confluent smallpox. Thus, like Achilles, he came 
forth from his short retirement, rallied the hopes of 
a desponding city, vanquished the destroyer of his 
fellow creatures, and by his incomparable writings, 
has ever since dragged him, in triumph, at his cha- 
riot wheels. 

The second charge against Dr. Sydenham’s cha- 
racter is of a more serious nature, and comes from a 
quarter that gives it peculiar weight. He accuses 
himself, not of neglecting his patients, nor of op- 
pressing them by exorbitant fees, but of doing vio- 
lence to his conscience by submitting to be dictated 
to, in consultations, contrary to his own judgment, 
and thereby becoming accessory to the death of 
his patients. Speaking of the cool regimen in the 
smallpox, he says, “ I have used this method in my 
own children, my nearest relations, and all those 
whom I have attended, and am conscious of no 
fault, unless it be yielding, sometimes, to persons 
of a contrary opinion, to avoid the imputation of 
moroseness and obstinacy.” This confession from 
Dr. Sydenham is replete with instruction to phy- 
sicians and patients, it should teach the former to 
adhere conscientiously to the dictates of their judg- 
ments, where the life of a fellow creature is at stake. 
The latter should learn from it, never to admit phy- 
sicians of opposite principles, and practice, into their 
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sick room; for whatever is prescribed by them, is 
seldom the result of the judgment of either, and 
generally does harm, or leaves the disease to go on 
in its tendency to extinguish life. 

Such, gentlemen, was the character of Dr. Sy- 
denham as a physician, and as a man, and this, 
many of you can witness, is not the first time I 
nave recommended him in both capacities, to vour 
imitation. 

The awful events which have taken place in this 
city, since our last meeting in this room, have fur- 
nished me with many additional reasons to value 
and recommend his excellent works. It is as foreign 
to my inclinations, as it is to the subject of this lec- 
ture, to mention the opinions and practice of all the 
physicians of Philadelphia, during the prevalence of 
Qui late epidemic. I shall mention the conduct of 
those only who fixed upon Dr. Sydenham as the 
model of their practice. It was by Dr. Sydenham 
they were led to renounce the name of the disease, 
and to conform their prescriptions to our climate, to 
the changes in the weather, and to the state of mor- 
bid action in the system. It was from Dr. Syden- 
ham, they learned, that no tw r o epidemics, of un- 
equal force, could prevail in our city at the same time, 
and that after the fifth of September, there was no 
lebrile disease that was not derived from the mias- 
mata which produced the yellow fever, or that was 
not blended with it; and hence in no instance did a 
yellow colour of the skin, a black vomiting, or a 
hearse at the door, on the fifth or seventh day of 
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the disease, convict them of error or deception. It 
was by following the bold example of Dr. Syden- 
ham, they early got into the rear of the disease, and 
these discovered by a retrospect of the epidemics 
which preceded it, and by a close attention to the 
symptoms which accompanied it in its first stage, 
that instead of being a putrid, it was a fever of the 
highest possible inflammatory nature. It was from 
Dr. Sydenham they learned to distinguish between 
the oppressed and exhausted state of the system, and 
that they beheld with equal surprise and delight, the 
strength of their patients increased by every evacua- 
tion of blood or bile. It was by Dr. Sydenham they 
were prepared to observe the wonderful efficacy of 
those cheap and universal remedies, cool air and cold 
■water; and lastly, it was by Dr. Sydenham they 
were taught the destructive effects of bark, wine, 
and laudanum in every stage of the disease. If, 
therefore, many thousands of the citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia owe their lives to the rejection of those 
medicines, and to the liberal use of remedies of 
an opposite character, let the physicians who admi- 
nistered the latter, come forward and deposit their 
trophies thus publicly upon the tomb of this illus- 
trious physician. 

“ With every healing plant, his grave adorn, 

“ Saviour of many millions, yet unborn.” 
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LECTURE III. 
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®N THE CAUSES OF DEATH, IN DISEASES THAT 
ARE NOT INCURABLE. 

Delivered November 2Gth, 1798. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Our city has again been afflicted by a malignant 
bilious fever. Its mortality has been much greater, 
in a given number of sick people, than in former 
years. In meditating upon the causes of this extra- 
ordinary mortality, I was led to contemplate the 
causes of death, not only in our late epidemic, but 
in other diseases which are not incurable, for the 
malignant bilious or yellow fever, is not necessarily 
a mortal disease. In considering this subject, the 
first thing that occurred to my mind, was the small 
proportion of people who die of diseases that are ac- 
knowledged to be incurable. In examining the bills 
of mortality, of all countries, how few people do we 
find die of aneurisms, epilepsy, internal cancers, and 
casualties, compared with the number of persons 
who perish from fevers, and other diseases which 
are admitted to be under the power of medicine. 
Perhaps the proportion of deaths from the former, 
compared with the deaths from the latter diseases, 
does not amount to more than one in an hundred. 
Ninety-nine persons^ of course, die who might be 
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cured by the proper application of remedies which 
are within the reach of reason, and power of man. 
The business of the present lecture, shall be to point 
out the various causes which render the means of 
saving life, that are known or attainable by us, thus 
abortive. The discovery of these causes will open a 
wide field for speculative truth, as well as practical 
virtue and happiness. 

In considering the causes of death in diseases 
which are not incurable, I shall mention 

I. Those which are derived from physicians. 

II. Those which arise from the conduct of sick 
which people, and 

III. Those which arise from the conduct of their 
attendants and visiters. 

1st. Under the first general head, I shall first men- 
tion ignorance in a physician, arising from original 
incapacity, or a want of proper instruction in me- 
dicine. But where there have been both capacity 
and instruction, there is sometimes an obliquity in 
the human understanding which renders it incapable 
of perceiving truth upon medical subjects. A mind 
thus formed, may acquire learning, without know- 
ledge, and it may even acquire knowledge upon all 
subjects, except in medicine. But where there are 
talents that are in every respect equal to the profession 
(and these are by no means so rare as has been com- 
monly supposed,) there is often a deficiency in their 
application. This deficiency extends to reading and 
observation. Few physicians read after they enter into 
business, and still fewer profit by their observations. 
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It is from the neglect of these two sources of medical 
knowledge, that we consider so many cases as new, 
that have existed a hundred times before, and that we 
prescribe the same remedies in all countries and 
seasons for diseases of the same name. No epi- 
demic has the same symptoms, or will bear the 
same treatment in a warm and cold climate. The 
muslin dresses of the East and West Indies, would 
not be more unsuitable for the citizens of Philadel- 
phia, in the autumnal months, than the remedies of 
a tropical climate are for the diseases of those months 
in the middle states of America. 

But again, epidemics often differ so much in their 
character, in the same climate, in different years, as 
to require a difference of treatment. The yellow 
fevers of 1793, 1794, and 1797, in our city, yielded, 
in most cases, to copious bleeding. They were, 
moreover, aggravated in those years, in every case, 
by bark and laudanum. In the yellow fever of the 
present year, the lancet was used more sparingly, 
and bark and laudanum were administered, in some 
cases, with success. Lastly, the same epidemic dif- 
fers in the same season in different kinds of weather. 
This remark was obvious in our late fever. Copious 
bleeding was forbidden, in almost every case, in the 
month of August. Emetics at this time had a much 
happier effect. After the 20th of September, and 
during the whole month of October, copious bleed- 
ing, in many instances, supplied the place of emetics, 
and produced, when properly used, a safe and easy 
termination of the disease. 
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2d. A cause of death in diseases that are not incu- 
rable, arises from the negligence of physicians. This 
negligence extends to their delays in not obeying, 
immediately, the first call to a patient, to their inat- 
tention to all the symptoms and circumstances of a 
disease in a sick room, and to the time of their visits 
not being accommodated to those changes in a dis- 
ease in which remedies of a certain character can be 
applied with effect. Negligence from the first of those 
three causes has occasioned the death of many 
patients. A conduct the reverse of that which has 
been mentioned, is happily commended by Dr. 
Johnson, in his friend and physician, Dr. Levet, in 
an elegant ode to his memory. The talents of this 
physician, were said to be moderate, but his success 
was considerable in his extensive practice among the 
poor, owing chiefly to his early and immediate com- 
pliance with the calls of his patients.* 

3. Physicians render curable diseases mortal, in 
many instances, by their connecting the measure of 
their services to the sick, with pecuniary conside- 
rations. This is one reason why more of the poor 
than of the rich, die of mortal epidemics. They are 
in general either deserted by physicians altogether, 
or attended in such a desultory manner, that medi- 

* “ No summons mock’d by chill delay, 

<c No petty gain disdain’d by pride, 

“ The modest wants of every day, • 

<fi The toil of every day supply ’d.” 
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erne has but a slender chance of doing them any 
service. Extravagant charges for medical advice, 
and attendance, have, in several cases that have come 
to my knowledge, produced such delays in sending 
for a physician, as have given a curable disease time 
to advance to its incurable stage. These delays, 
though apparently originating with patients, should 
be traced wholly to the conduct of physicians. 

4th. Forgetfulness in a physician, to visit his 
patients, or to send them medicines at regular and 
critical hours, has occasioned the death of many 
persons, in diseases that might, under other circum- 
stances, have been cured. 

5th. A preference of reputation, to the life of a 
patient, has often led physicians to permit a curable 
disease to terminate in death. This disposition is 
more general than is known or supposed by the 
public. The death of a patient, under the ill directed 
operations of nature, or of what are called lenient 
and safe medicines, seldom injures the reputation or 
business of a physician. For this reason many peo- 
ple are permitted to die, who might have been re- 
covered by the use of efficient remedies. 

6th. A sudden indisposition attacking a physician, 
so as to prevent his regular and habitual visits to his 
patients, has often been the cause of death, where a 
favourable issue of a disease would otherwise have 
taken place. This source of mortality is most ob- 
vious in general epidemics, when the disease is dan- 
gerous, the patients numerous, and the time of 
brother physicians so completely occupied, as to pre- 
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vent their affording the persons who have been de- 
serted, the least substituted aid. 

7th. Where none of the causes of mortality which 
have been enumerated have occurred, patients are 
sometimes lost in curable diseases by fraud and un- 
certainty in the composition and doses of medicines, 
by which means they produce greater or less effects 
than were intended. Many persons have died frorn 
an excess in the operation, or from the inertness ox 
a dose of James’s powder. The tartarized antimony 
has as often deceived the hopes of a physician. It 
was to obviate these evils that Mr. Chaptal expressed 
a wish that “ Those heroic remedies which operate 
in small doses, should produce constant and invari- 
able effects through all Europe,” and wisely propo- 
sed that “ Governments, which do not apply their 
stamp of approbation to objects of luxury, until they 
have passed a rigid inspection, should prohibit tra- 
ders from circulating, with impunity 7 , products upon 
which the health of the citizen so essentially de- 
pends.”* 

8th. The prescriptions of physicians, written in a 
careless and illegible hand, have sometimes pro- 
duced mistakes in the exhibition of medicines which 
have been the means of destroying life in diseases 
that had no tendency to death. V erbal prescriptions 
have occasionally 7 been followed by the same unfor- 
tunate issue. The bare recital of these facts should 
render perspicuity in writing and speaking, an es- 


* Vol. ii. p. 261, 262. 
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feential part, not only of the learning, but of the mo- 
rality of every physician. 

We proceed, in the second place, to mention 
those causes of death, in curable diseases, which ori- 
ginate with sick people; and here we must begin, 
as under our former head, by mentioning ignorance. 
Medicine lias, unhappily for mankind, been made so 
much a mystery, that few patients are judges of the 
talents, or qualifications of physicians; hence the 
bold and the artful are often preferred to the modest 
and the skilful. The desire of health, like the love of 
money, it has been said, levels all ranks and capaci- 
ties; and, however much, what is called a liberal 
education, may enable men to form correct opinions 
upon certain subjects, it gives them no preeminence 
m medicine. In this science, the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the illiterate, are actuated, in com- 
mon, by the same vulgar prejudices. Our late epi- 
demic furnished many proofs of the truth of these 
remarks. An opinion had become current and 
popular, that the disease was aggravated by harsh 
remedies, and that it was to be cured by the opera- 
tions of nature, aided by the most simple medi- 
cines. 1 o the influence of this opinion must be as- 
cribed, in part, its greater mortality than in former 
years. Patients who suffered by this species of igno- 
rance, not only renounced all knowledge upon other 
subjects where innumerable analogies suggested the 
reasonableness of accommodating means to ends, 
but they rejected the analogy of a practice in dis- 
eases which habit had long made familiar to them. 
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What patient is so ignorant as not to use more 
powerful remedies in a pleurisy than in a common 
cold? and yet the same patient cannot comprehend 
that a yellow fever is to a mild remittent, what a 
violent inflammation of the lungs, in a pleurisy, is 
to a moderate affection of the same parts in a 
catarrh. 

2d. Prejudice in patients, in the choice of a phy- 
sician, has sometimes rendered diseases mortal, 
which are not incurable. This prejudice is either ol 
a religious or a political nature. The former leads 
men to prefer physicians of their own sect; the lat- 
ter, of their own party, without any regard to talents 
or knowledge. It is because our profession is a de- 
graded one, that gentlemen of other professions 
usurp the right of thinking for us upon political 
questions. The world does not treat the profession 
of the law with so much disrespect. Eminent ta- 
lents at the bar command business from men of all 
parties. The reason of this difference in the conduct 
of mankind towards the two professions is, that the 
value and danger of property is better known, and 
more sensibly felt, than the value and danger of 
health and life. 

3d. Fashion has a powerful influence in determin- 
ing sick people in the choice of a physician; and as 
the leaders in it, are generally as ignorant as those 
who follow them, of the true characters of physi- 
cians, men are preferred, who add, by their igno- 
rance to the mortality of curable diseases. In Eu- 
rope the common people follow the example of the 
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privileged orders in their choice of a physician. In 
this country, wealth gives the tone to medical re- 
putation. It is remarkable that the effects of patron- 
age, whether it be derived from titles or money, are 
as little influenced by success in the treatment of 
diseases as they are by talents, for it has frequently 
been observed that the most fashionable physicians 
are the least successful in their practice. Nor does a 
general knowledge of this fact affect the business of 
such physicians while they retain the favour of the 
great. This imitative disposition in human nature 
extends to other things as well as to the preserva- 
tion of health. It discovers itself in acts the most 
opposite to the common feelings and principles of 
action in man. It leads men, in some instances, to 
delight in deformity. The humpback of Alexander 
was aped by all his officers. It does even more. It 
leads men to covet diseases and pain. Dionis tells 
us in his surgery, that after he had cut Lewis XIV, 
for a fistula in ano, he was called upon by a great 
number of the nobility of France to examine whe- 
ther they had not the same loathsome disorder, and 
he adds, that they always appeared to be offended 
when he informed them they were not affected 
with it. 

4th. Many patients die of curable diseases by 
neglecting to apply in due time for medical aid. 
Cancers and consumptions have been called incura- 
ble diseases. This is far from being true. If the tu- 
mors which precede nearly all cancers were extir- 
pated immediately after they were discovered, and 
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if the premonitory symptoms of consumption were 
met by proper remedies, we should seldom hear of 
persons dying of either of those diseases. Our 
newspapers frequently told the public that our late 
epidemic baffled the skill of our physicians. This 
assertion was not well founded. Most of our physi- 
cians declared that the disease, after the first day, 
was incurable. In this they discovered a just know- 
ledge of it; and in this knowledge, skill consists. It 
should rather have been said, that the disease baffled 
the hopes of patients who supposed their indisposi- 
tion was occasioned by a trifling cold, and neglected 
to send for a physician at the only time in which it 
was under the power of medicine. Few cases proved 
fatal under any mode of practice, where physicians 
were called in the forming state of the disease. 

5th. The neglect in patients, to comply with the 
prescriptions of their physicians, has, in many in- 
stances, rendered diseases fatal, that might have 
been cured. It is from disobedience to our prescrip- 
tions, whether it be founded in ignorance of the 
danger of the disease under which sick people la- 
bour, or upon the calls of business or pleasure pre- 
dominating over sickness and pain, or upon the un- 
palatable nature of certain medicines, or upon a 
dread of the pain of others, that we sometimes dis- 
cover, after the death of our patients, medicines that 
would probably have saved them, upon a mantle- 
piece, or in the drawers of a dressing table. Patients, 
who recover, sometimes humorously insult their 
physicians, by telling them of the improper, and 
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even prostituted use to which they have applied 
their medicines. Sir Richard Nash was once asked 
by his physician, if he had followed his prescription 
— “ If I had,” said Sir Richard, “ I should cer- 
tainly have broken my neck, for I threw it out of 
my window.” Fear has prevented, in many instan- 
ces, the successful application of bloodletting in the 
cure of diseases. False delicacy, by restraining the 
use of clysters, has sometimes been attended with 
the same fatal consequences. The former weakness 
is the more mischievous, from its disguising itself 
under the apparent dictates of judgment. 

6th. The neglect in patients to make use of the 
remedies of their physicians, at the time, and in the 
manner, in which they were prescribed, is a frequent 
cause of death in curable diseases. In acute indis- 
positions, the cure often turns, upon a remedy being 
used, not only on a certain day, but at a certain 
hour. Purges, vomits, bleeding, blisters, sweats, 
and laudanum, have all their precise days, hours, 
and perhaps less divisions in time, of being useful; 
before, or after which, they are either ineffectual, 
or do harm. Our late epidemic furnished many 
proofs of the truth of this remark, more especially 
in the use of bloodletting. Few persons died of it 
where the prescription of the lancet was complied 
with in the early part of the first day of the fever; 
and few recovered, where it was used for the first 
time on the second, or on any other of its subse- 
quent days. Its efficacy was most observable in its 
paroxysms. In its remissions, bleeding w’as less 
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proper, and sometimes hurtful. But patients not 
only injure themselves by neglecting to use reme- 
dies at the time, but by using them in a different 
manner from that in which they are prescribed. 
They take more, or less of their medicines, or they 
lose more or less blood, than was intended, and of- 
ten at a time, when life and death are perched upon 
the same beam, and when the smallest particle of 
error gives it a preponderance in favour of the 
grave. 

7th. The indulgence of the appetite by sick peo- 
ple for food and drinks, improper from their quality, 
or quantity, has often converted a curable, into a 
mortal disease. This cause of death occurs most 
frequently in diseases of a chronic nature, in which 
the appetite is unimpaired. Frederick II. of Prussia, 
appears to have died in consequence of his defeat- 
ing, by his intemperance in eating, the efficacy of all 
Dr. Zimmerman’s prescriptions. The gout would 
seldom prove fatal, if patients, afflicted with it, would 
be persuaded to abstain from wine and fermented 
liquors, in the remissions of its symptoms. In the 
year 1797, a supper of beef steaks and porter pro- 
duced a relapse in a patient which carried him ofF 
in a few hours, after he had exhibited every mark 
of recovering from a violent attack of the yellow fe- 
ver. In the course of the late autumn, I left a patient, 
in the evening, in whom I was happy to observe the 
usual symptoms of a favourable issue of the prevail- 
ing epidemic. The next morning I was met by his 
nurSe, at the door of his house, who told me mr 
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patient was dead and buried. The information was 
alike unexpected and distressing to me. I asked the 
nurse if he had eaten or drunken any thing besides 
the diet and drinks I had prescribed for him; she 
told me he had — that one of his friends had sent 
him two bottles of wine the night before, one of 
which he drank in the course of the evening— that 
he became delirious afterwards, and died at six 
o’clock in the morning. Possonier relates a similar 
issue of a yellow fever from a small quantity of wine 
being improperly given to a patient in the West 
Indies. The same author tells us the physicians who 
attended the naval hospital at Brest declared, that as 
many of their patients died of relapses, from impro- 
per diet, as from the original contagion of a fever, 
which destroyed several thousand people at that 
place, about the year 1746. 

8th. Fear has often rendered diseases fatal, which 
would otherwise have yielded to medicine. The 
deadly influence of this passion is most observable 
in the plague and other mortal epidemics. It is of- 
ten increased by the tolling of bells, by the noise of 
a herse, and by persons who are sick, hearing of the 
deaths of their friends and neighbours. The effects 
of fear are still more fatal when they are combined 
with superstition. An instance of death once occur- 
red in my practice in a disease, which rarely proves 
mortal, from a presentiment of it having been exci- 
ted by a previous dream. 

9th. A dread of the expenses of medical services, 
has sometimes, by preventing an application to a 
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physician, occasioned death from diseases that might 
have been cured by a single dose of physic. The 
operation of this principle is much more extensive 
than is commonly supposed. It would be an im- 
provement in charity, if a certain number of physi- 
cians could be supported at the public expense, on 
purpose to attend those persons whose narrow and 
appropriated incomes prevent their applying for ear- 
ly and constant medical aid. The dispensaries, which 
have lately been instituted in different parts of the 
world, have been the means of saving many lives. 
They would be much more useful, if physicians 
were rendered so independent by governments as 
to devote their time exclusively to them. I grant 
that avarice now and then prevents an early applica- 
tion for medical aid; but where this passion is the 
cause of this delay once, poverty, or scanty resources 
are the cause of it in an hundred instances. 

10th. A peculiar irritability of temper has some- 
times induced death in diseases, which, under other 
circumstances, might have been cured. Dr. Hector 
M'Clean relates the case of a British officer, who 
died of a sudden paroxysm of anger in the yellow 
fever, because his nurse refused to indulge him in 
plentiful draughts of wine and porter. 

11th. Improper application to business and study, 
and riding out prematurely, have, in many instances, 
converted a curable, into a mortal, disease. Dr.Camp- 
bell, of Kendal, says he once lost a patient, after the 
crisis of a fever, by his sitting up a few minutes in 
his bed to answer a letter. I have known two in- 
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stances of death, from the impatience of sick people 
to enjoy the benefits of exercise and country air. 

12th. An excess of delicacy, by disposing patients 
to conceal the nature and seats of their diseases, is 
sometimes the cause of their mortality. Of this, I 
have known two instances in this city, in ladies of 
great worth, and respectable connexions. One of 
them concealed a psoas abscess, and the other a can- 
cer in her breast, not only from their physicians, but 
from their female relations, until they were beyond 
the possibility of medical relief. 

13th. Love, debt, and guilt, which are seldom 
acknowledged by sick people, frequently unite 
with diseases of a mild nature, and render them in- 
curable. 

14th. Habits of secret drinking often give a fatal 
direction to diseases which are seldom mortal in 
temperate people. Of this, there are innumerable 
instances in every part of the world. 

We come now to consider, in the third and last 
place, the causes of death, which arise from the con- 
duct of the attendants and visiters of the sick. 

1st. Under this head, I shall first mention the fa- 
tal effects of consultations between physicians of op - 
posite medical principles. I have elsewhere borne a 
testimony against this mode of trading in the health 
and lives of our fellow creatures. Consultations les- 
sen responsibility, and, by blending, render inert, 
or hurtful, modes of practice, which, if pursued se- 
parately, might have been successful: for it is a fact, 
that there are not only different modes of curing the 
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same disease, but that the same disease may be 
cured by opposite medicines. Next to the influence 
of improper consultations, under this head, I shall 
mention the conduct of nurses, as a frequent cause 
of the fatal issue of diseases. Far be it from me to 
blame indiscriminately this class of people. Many ol 
them deserve praise for their humanity, and some 
for their skill in the management of the sick; but me- 
lancholy experience has taught us, that death is often 
the effect of the negligence, ignorance, and wicked- 
ness, which they discover in the following ways. 

1st. They neglect to give sick people medicines, 
drinks, and diet, at the time , and in the manner , in 
which they are prescribed. I have reason to believe, 
I once lost a patient, from the failure of an emetic 
to produce the effect intended by it. I discovered, 
afterwards, that the nurse of this patient threw half 
of it into the fire, from a fear that the whole dose 
would work him to death. But further, nurses often 
neglect to change the body and bed linen of the sick. 
They keep them too hot, or too cold, or they give 
them too little, or too much cool air. However triflings 
these acts of negligence may appear, I believe they 
have, in many hundred instances, rendered diseases 
mortal, that might have been cured. 

2d. Nurses frequently assist diseases in destroy- 
ing life, by their ignorance. I prescribed bleeding 
in the second paroxysm of a yellow fever of the 
present year. In my visit to the patient, who was 
the subject of this prescription, the next day, I asked 
to look at his blood. His nurse told me, she had de- 
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dined, having him bled, lest it should check a trifling 
sweat, which broke out soon after I left him. This 
patient died a few days afterwards, and I believe, 
chiefly from the shock given to his system by a 
paroxysm of fever spending itself without an eva- 
cuation proportioned to its violence. 

3d. Nurses render curable diseases mortal, by 
robbing sick people of those drinks and aliments, 
that are prescribed for them. This vice is the parent 
of greater evils than either negligence or ignorance; 
for where the drinks, which are frequently of a 
spirituous nature, are taken by the nurses, the stu- 
pidity or intoxication, which is produced by them, 
leads them to treat sick people with cruelty, and 
thus to give a mortal direction to a simple disease. 

4th. Nurses often desist from giving medicines in 
the most critical stage of diseases, from despair of 
their doing any good, or from a fear of their excit- 
ing unnecessary pain in our patients, in what they 
suppose to be the last moments of their lives. A 
knowledge of these facts, in the history of nurses, is 
highly interesting to a physician. He will seldom be 
successful, without a strict attention to their con- 
duct. In cases of imminent danger, he will find a 
great advantage in rescuing his patients from their 
hands, and committing the care of them exclusively 
to a friend or a pupil who will faithfully comply 
with all his prescriptions. 

2. Of the visiters of sick people, who contribute 
to render curable diseases fatal, I shall first mention 
physicians who are not sent for, and who obtrude 
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their visits, as friends. It will be impossible for 
patients to avoid asking them questions, and it will 
be difficult for them to answer them in such a man- 
ner as not to interfere with, or defeat, the plan of cure 
of the attending physician. 

The late Dr. — — would probably have sur- 
vived the attack of the fever which destroyed him, 
had not his confidence, in the remedies which were 
prescribed for him, been weakened by several medi- 
cal gentlemen, who paid him visits of friendship 
during his illness. 

Visiters of another kind drawn from the neigh- 
bourhood, or from the circle of consanguinity, help 
to render simple diseases mortal, by their loud or 
long conversation, by their tales of sickness and 
death from similar diseases, by urging them pre- 
maturely or indelicately to settle their affairs, by 
sapping the confidence of sick people in their 
physician, by advising heterogeneous consultations, 
by dissuading them from the use of painful or dis- 
agreeable remedies, or by persuading them to make 
use of such as are pleasant, but feeble, and which 
they say have been effectual in supposed similar 
cases. I had once nearly lost a most accomplished 
female patient in consequence of some of her visiters 
having combined nearly all the offensive acts that 
have been mentioned, in her sick room. Her disease 
required frequent bleedings. One of her visiters im- 
plored her on her knees not to lose any more blood. 
Her entreaties were ineffectual. I persisted in bleed 
ing her. To avoid the displeasure of her friends, who 
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continued to visit her, she obliged her nurse to con- 
ceal her blood in a closet as soon as it was drawn. 
This lady recovered, and now enjoys good health. 

Under this head, of the causes of death in diseases 
not incurable, we must not pass over the influence 
of newspaper publications upon the practice and 
characters of physicians. The yellow fever of 1793 
derived the principal part of its mortality from the 
publications in favour of bark, wine, and the cold 
bath; and the yellow fevers of 1797, and 1798, were 
rendered fatal in many hundred instances, by the 
public and intemperate abuse of those physicians 
who attempted to cure it by mercury and blood- 
letting. 

Nor let me forget to mention here the fatal effects 
of the public controversies of physicians, even when 
conducted in a liberal manner, in converting simple, 
into incurable, diseases. The years 1793 and 1797, 
furnished many proofs of the truth of this remark; 
nor did the pernicious influence, of the ill timed dis- 
putes of those years, cease in our late epidemic. 
Physicians were in many instances employed with 
distrust; and there were some melancholy instances 
of persons perishing by the disease, under the 
direction of their own judgments, rather than com- 
mit themselves to the care of men, who had, by 
their dissensions, acknowledged the uncertainty of 
their profession. Some of those persons were so 
slightly affected, that they would have probably re- 
covered under the most erroneous modes of practice 
that were used in the fever. 
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Thus have I pointed out the principal causes of 
death in diseases that are not incurable. If the opera- 
tion of any one of those causes has been attended 
with fatal consequences, what must be the combined 
effects of them all? 

Here gentlemen let us make a pause. Many use- 
ful reflections are suggested by the observations 
which have been delivered. I shall briefly mention 
such as are obviously connected with the subject of 
our lecture. 

1. In the first place, let us do homage to the 
divine goodness. From what has been said, it is 
evident, that our Creator has provided us in the 
most ample manner with the mean's of health and 
life; and if they fail of producing their intended 
effects, it is only because they are rendered in- 
effectual, by the ignorance, folly and wickedness of 
man. 

2. Let us duly appreciate the difficulties of a 
physician’s studies and labours. He must embrace 
and control as many objects in contending with a 
disease, more especially if it be of a dangerous na- 
ture, as a general does in arranging his troops and 
fighting a battle. Death presses upon him from nu- 
merous quarters; and nothing but the most accumu- 
lated vigour of every sense and faculty, exerted 
with a vigilance that precludes the abstraction of a 
single thought, or the repose of a moment, can en- 
sure him success in his arduous conflict. It is pos- 
sible for a patient to reward the mechanical parts of 
the labour and knowledge of a physician; but no 
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compensation can ever be an equivalent for such 
paroxysms of solicitude and mental excitement as 
have been described, and which occur at all times, 
and more especially during the prevalence of great 
and mortal epidemics. 

3. From what has been said we may learn that 
medicine is a more certain and perfect science than 
is commonly supposed. To judge of its certainty, 
by the limited nature of its usefulness, is to exclude 
from our calculations all the circumstances which 
have been mentioned that militate against success- 
ful practice. As well might we deny the fertility of 
a soil, because the owner of it neglected the proper 
seasons and ways of cultivating it, as deny the cer- 
tainty of medicine, because it does not produce 
salutary effects in spite of the combination of volun- 
tary ignorance, error and vice, against them. 

4. In contemplating our present want of success 
in curing diseases that are not necessarily mortal, 
let us apply ourselves with fresh ardour to remove 
the obstacles which are opposed to the perfection of 
our science. It was often and well said by the late 
Dr. Jebb, “ that no good effort was lost.” The seeds 
of improvement and certainty in medicine, which 
are now sown, and seem to perish, shall revive at a 
future day, and appear in a large increase, in the 
health, and lives of our fellow creatures. Let this 
reflection console us under the disappointments we 
meet with, in our attempts to extend the usefulness 
of our profession. The distance occasioned by time 
between the different generations of mankind, will 
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soon be destroyed; and we shall find, with inexpres- 
sible comfort, in the final settlement of our account 
of the good and evil we have done in this life, that 
our abortive labours of love to our cotemporaries 
have not been lost, in the total . amount of human 
benevolence. 

5. I have said, that the ignorance, folly, and wick- 
edness of man, have hitherto defeated the purposes 
of the divine benevolence to his creatures. The force 
of human reason has long been tried without effect, 
as a remedy for folly and vice. The true character 
of this operation of the mind has been discovered, 
in an eminent degree, in the absurd principles and 
criminal pursuits which have lately actuated the 
greatest part of mankind. To remove the folly and 
vice, which obstruct the progress of medical know- 
ledge, and assist in rendering curable diseases mor- 
tal, the influence of religion must be added to the 
operations of reason. I once conversed with an 
ingenious traveller, in this city, upon the subject of 
language. He remarked, that it would never be 
perfect while morals continued in their present im- 
perfect state; for words could never have a just and 
appropriate meaning, until a sacred regard to truth 
regulated their application to qualities and actions. 
This connexion between morals and philology, 
thus pointed out, is not more intimate and necessary, 
than the connexion of morals and medicine. I ad- 
mit in this place of no morality, but that which is 
derived from religion. It is this divine principle 
alone, that can subdue all the folly and wickedness 
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which concur in rendering curable diseases, incura- 
ble. Physical and moral evil began together. They 
have constantly kept pace with each other, and they 
must decline and cease at the same time. It is the 
business of reason to remove physical evil; moral 
evil can only be removed by religion; but to ensure 
the success of the former, it must be combined with 
the latter; for reason without religion is like the 
clay-formed image of our first parent, before his 
Creator infused into him the breath of life. It is true 
the dictates of right reason, and religion, are the 
same; for they both hold out truth and virtue as our 
supreme good: but they differ in this particular, 
reason furnishes but feeble and transitory motives 
to pursue them, while religion, by its powerful and 
durable impressions upon the will, disposes us to 
choose them as the only means of regulating our 
conduct, and ensuring our happiness. 

I shall conclude this lecture by remarking, that 
I have many reasons of a personal nature, for being 
thankful to God for my preservation from death, 
during our late mortal epidemic; but none of them 
operate with more force upon my mind, than the 
privilege I this day enjoy of again meeting my be- 
loved pupils, in order once more to disseminate, 
among them, principles in medicine which I believe 
to be true, and which I know to be useful. 


LECTURE IV. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL CAUSES IN 
PROMOTING AN INCREASE OF THE STRENGTH 
AND ACTIVITY OF THE INTELLECTUAL FACUL- 
TIES OF MAN. 

Delivered November 18 th, ir99. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Our introductory lecture this year shall consist of 
a few remarks upon the influence of physical causes, 
in promoting an increase of the strength and activity 
of the intellectual faculties of man. 

This subject is highly interesting to gentlemen of 
all professions; but it is peculiarly so to physicians, 
whose studies and duties require the utmost extent 
and force of all the faculties of the mind. 

I include in them, upon the present occasion, the 
understanding, the memory, and the imagination. 
The influence of physical causes, upon the moral 
faculties of the mind, has been considered in an- 
other place. 

I pass by the knotty question of the specific na- 
ture of the mind. It will be sufficient for the purposes 
of our present inquiry, to believe, that all its opera- 
tions are the effects of bodily impressions. This 
belief accords with the old and long received axiom 
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of the schools — viz. “ Nihil est in intellectu, quod 
non prius fuit in sensu,” that is, in other words, the 
understanding contains no knowledge of any kind, 
but what was conveyed to it through the avenues of 
the senses. 

In this attempt to show the influence of physical 
causes, upon the intellectual faculties, I shall confine 
myself only to those agents which increase the quan- 
tity of mind. The causes which lessen it, belong to 
pathology, and will be enumerated in the second part 
of the institutes of medicine. 

Before I enter upon our subject, I shall remark 
further, that it is a practical one. Our lecture of 
course will consist chiefly of facts, which I shall 
enumerate in an order that will render them intelli- 
gible to the youngest student of medicine. 

I shall begin by taking notice of the relation of 
the strength and activity of the intellectual faculties. 

1st. To aliment. Abstinence imparts to the me- 
mory and understanding, a high degree of vigour. 
The aid which those two faculties, when thus ex- 
cited, afford to devotion, has rendered fasting com- 
mon in most of the religions of the world. Travels 
and voyages furnish many instances of the wonder- 
fubfertility of the mind in persons who are in dan- 
ger of perishing from famine. Gamesters become 
acute, by abstaining from food for two days before 
they sit down to a card table. Such are the bene- 
ficial effects of inanition upon the mind, that Car- 
neades, a noted philosopher in Greece, always made 
it a practice to increase it, by taking a purge of 
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hellebore, before he disputed with Chrysippus, a 
distinguished philosopher of the sect of stoics. 

Temperance, which consists in eating less than 
the appetite calls for, has a friendly influence upon 
the operations of the mind. Sir Isaac Newton lived 
upon nothing but vegetables, while he was employ- 
ed in composing his famous treatise upon Optics. 
Our illustrious countryman, Mr. Edwards, tells us 
in his diary, that he always studied to most advan- 
tage, after a temperate meal. A hundred other in- 
stances of a similar nature might be mentioned. 
Even whole nations bear testimony to the good effects 
of simple diet upon the intellectual faculties. A 
broth of a black colour was supposed to have given 
the Spartans their mental preeminence over all their 
neighbours; and the barley broth of Scotland, pro- 
bably contributes no small share to form the repu- 
tation which the people of that country have ac- 
quired for genius and knowledge, in every part of 
the world. 

However great the benefits and praise of absti- 
nence and temperance may be, I am obliged to add, 
there are a few instances to be met with, in which 
a full diet, consisting of gross animal food, has 
produced great activity of intellect. Dr. Zimmer- 
man informs us that Frederick II. king of Prussia, 
was a great eater; and many private accounts assure 
us, that some of the most distinguished literary 
characters of the present day are devoted to the 
pleasures of the table. As far as I have been able to 
learn, most of these acute and ingenious gluttons 
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are, or have been, subject to great depression of 
spirits. Large meals becomeof course necessary to 
elevate their minds to the ordinary grade at which 
the faculties act with vigour. The effects of a full 
diet upon most persons is the reverse of what has 
been mentioned. It generally weakens the intellec- 
tual faculties, and instances are not wanting, of its 
having produced a total extinction of them in the 
most deplorable fatuity. 

2d. The use of certain drinks is connected with 
vigour and celerity in the operations of the mind. 
The intellects of Demosthenes in ancient, and of Dr. 
Haller in modern, times, were kept in a state of re- 
gular excitement, by their drinking nothing but 
water. Wine, when taken in moderation, produces 
wit and humour in company. It multiplies images 
in the imagination of the poet, and sometimes creates 
new combinations of ideas in the understanding of 
the philosopher. Ardent spirits have sometimes had 
the same effects. Coffee and tea excite the under- 
standing in the most agreeable manner. The former 
was the mental stimulus of Voltaire. The latter was 
used so constantly for the same purpose by the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Johnson, that the water in his teaket- 
tle, it is said, was seldom cold. Happily for the 
interests of science and literature, those two pleasant 
infusions have become the cordials of studious men 
in many parts of the world, and thereby rescued 
them from the baneful effects of intoxicating liquors. 

3d. Opium exerts a friendly and agreeable in- 
fluence upon the intellects. The late Mr. John 
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Hunter never rose to deliver a lecture, without 
previously exciting his faculties by means of a dose 
of laudanum. Dr. Johnson, an ingenious physician, 
who visited our city in 1794, informed me, that 
during a residence of fourteen years in India, he 
had learned to drink, as a common beverage, an 
emulsion made of poppies, which he found to have 
a powerful effect in invigorating the faculties of his 
mind. 

4th. Tobacco acts upon the understanding by its 
stimulus predominating over all other impressions, 
which, by distracting sensations, prevent the ac- 
cumulation of that degree of excitement in the 
brain, that is favourable to a vigorous and connected 
train of thought. The well known Hobbes always 
sat in his study inveloped in the smoke of ten or 
twelve pipes of tobacco. An eminent dissenting 
clergyman in England composed a system of divi- 
nity, with streams of saliva impregnated with to- 
bacco issuing from his mouth; and Frederick II. 
king of Prussia, resorted to a profuse use of snuff, 
to elevate his mind above the pressure of the dif- 
culties and dangers of his last seven years’ war. 

Where the use of this weed in any way has been 
habitual, we sometimes see the want of it followed 
by great languor in the intellectual faculties.This lan- 
guor has been seen to yield, in an instant, to a pinch 
of snuff, or a segar. Let us not suppose, from these 
facts, that tobacco has a necessary and original in- 
fluence in producing force or connexion in the 
operations of the mind. It acts in this way only 
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upon persons who are accustomed to it. Thus, gar- 
lie imparts health to some people; but it is only to 
those who have been in the habit of living upon that 
loathsome vegetable. In persons who are unaccus- 
tomed to it, it excites sickness at stomach, and 
many other distressing commotions in the body. 

5th. Different positions of the body, and different 
exercises, have a sensible influence upon the intel- 
lectual faculties. Descartes composed his works in 
bed. Mr. Brindley found a recumbent posture most 
favourable to the exertions of his genius, and hence 
we are told, he sometimes lay in bed for three days, 
when he was obliged to plan a new and difficult 
piece of machinery. Rousseau tells us, in his Con- 
fessions, that most of his original thoughts were sug- 
gested to him in bed. I have known many other 
instances, in which this posture of the body has 
proved favourable to the production of new, and the 
> revival of old, ideas. It is much assisted by the si- 
lence and darkness of night, and by the empty state 
of the stomach in the morning. 

In some persons the intellects are excited by a 
standing position. Col. Charles Townsend, (so much 
admired in the British House of Commons, about 
thirty years ago) was eloquent only when he stood 
upon his feet; and so sensible was he of it, that he 
would often rise from his seat at a convivial table, 
in order to give more force and charms to his con- 
veisation. The late Judge Wilson, whose abilities 
and knowledge will never be forgotten by the friends 
of the revolution and government of the United 
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States, has assured me, that his ideas always flowed 
most easily when he was upon his feet. This was 
so much the case, that I have repeatedly observed 
him, when closely pushed in an argument, or deep- 
ly engaged in conversation, to rise from his chair in 
company, and occupy a fixed position in a corner 
of a room. The late Sir Joshua Reynolds always 
painted in a standing posture. I need hardly add, 
that his pencil has given celebrity to the country in 
which he lived. Walking assists the operations ol 
the intellectual faculties in an eminent degree. A 
sect of philosophers, who were remarkable for stu- 
dying and teaching, while they were employed in 
this exercise, obtained from thence the name of Pe- 
ripatetics. Rousseau derived many of his new ideas, 
he tells us, from walking amidst rocks and moun- 
tains. Riding, whether on horseback, or a car- 
riage, favours thought, and hence the practice of 
some travellers to carry commonplace books with 
them, to record their original thoughts the moment 
they occur, lest, in their number and variety, they 
should be lost before they reach the end of their 
excursions. Many of the elegant ideas of Mr. Pope, 
we are told, were excited in his brain by riding a 
trotting horse. The late Mr. Edwards found this 
mode of exercise to pour such a stream of new ideas 
into his mind, that, in visiting his parishioners, he 
often retired from the road into the woods, and dis- 
mounted his horse, in order that he might, with- 
out interruption, empty the overflowings of his ge- 
nius into his pocket memorandum book. 
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6th. Loose dresses contribute to the easy and 
vigorous exercise of the faculties of the mind. This 
remark is so obvious, and so generally known, that 
we find studious men are always painted in gowns, 
when they are seated in their libraries. Sometimes 
an open collar, and loose shoes and stockings, form 
a part of their picture. It is from the habits of men- 
tal ease and vigour which this careless form of dress 
creates, that learned men have often become con- 
temptible for their slovenly appearance, when they 
mix with the world. 

7th. Weakness, disease, and pain, have, in many 
instances, given a preternatural excitement to the 
human intellects. Cicero, Erasmus, Pascal, and 
Boilieu, were all known, to their contemporaries, as 
much by the feebleness of their constitutions, as by 
the strength of their minds. The great mental vi- 
gour, which has been observed in persons who are 
humpbacked, of which the celebrated Roman ora- 
tor Galba, and Mr. Pope, furnished memorable in- 
stances, is probably occasioned by the bodily weak- 
ness that is connected with deformity. But the ef- 
fects of disease, whether occasional or chronic, in 
evolving mind, are still more remarkable. How 
often do we hear our patients discover, upon a sick 
or death bed, marks of reflection, and even eloquence, 
to which they were strangers when they were in 
health! It has been remarked, that abortive and 
sickly children make sensible men and women.* 

* The first Lord Littleton, and the late Mrs. Elizabeth Fer- 
guson of Pennsylvania, were both seven months’ children. 
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Disease, in these cases, acts in various ways. It 
imposes a restraint upon their appetites, it con- 
fines them to the company of their parents, and ol 
persons who are capable of improving them, and it 
certainly keeps up an action in the brain, in com- 
mon with other parts of the body, which tends to 
impart vigour to the intellectual faculties. 

But further. There are several well attested in- 
stances upon record, of persons speaking long for- 
gotten languages in the delirium of a fever; and • 

one, related by Dr. Frank, of a man, who spoke a 
language, in a diseased state of his brain, which he 
had never learned. If this be true, he must have 
heard the words of it, without understanding their 
meaning; for it is impossible to conceive of the 
knowledge of even a single sound existing in the 
mind, unless it had been previously conveyed there 
through the medium of the ears. 

In support of the influence of diseases in exciting 
the faculties of the mind, let us attend to the phe- 
nomena of diseases, which are produced by a mor- 
bid state of the brain. The intellects act here 
without order, but they act with uncommon celerity 
and force. Of this, every man must be convinced, 
who has paid the least attention to those operations 

The writings of the former will always remain as evidences 
of a great and vigorous understanding. The latter, for more 
than forty years, was admired by both sexes for her uncom- 
mon talents. What Dr. Johnson says of Mr. Burke, may be 
said of her, with a small addition. “ Her conversation,” and 
letters, “ were a stream of mind.” 
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in his own mind. The business of a day is often 
transacted in a dream, in the course of a single 
minute; and the perception of supposed impres- 
sions on the imagination, are far more vivid than in 
the waking state. Even madness discovers the con- 
nexion between morbid excitement in the body, 
and an increase of vigour and activity in certain in- 
tellectual operations. Who has not heard preter- 
natural and brilliant effusions of eloquence and wit 
in the cell of an hospital? The disease, in this in- 
stance, resembles an earthquake, which, in rending 
the ground, now and then throws upon its surface, 
with many offensive matters, certain precious 
fossils, which surprise and delight us by their no- 
velty or splendour. 

The effects of pain, in generating new ideas, or 
exciting old ones in a rapid succession, have been 
taken notice of in my account of the influence of 
physical causes upon the moral faculty. To the facts 
I have there mentioned, I shall add two more. The 
famous pedestrian traveller, Mr. Stewart, informed 
me, that he had seen torture produce short intervals 
of reason in some idiots in Italy. I have known the 
pain of a large abscess upon the back, produce the 
same effect upon a man, who had been confined for 
madness, which ended in fatuity, above twenty years 
in the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

8th. Moderate sleep preserves and increases the 
energy of the mind. It is always in excess, when it 
exceeds the third part of an astronomical day. Much 
less has been found sufficient for health and comfort, 
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in the most distinguished persons who have lived in 
the republic of science and letters. Mr. John Wes- 
ley, who died in the eighty-sixth year of his age, 
with all his faculties in their full vigour, seldom 
slept more than four hours in the four and twenty. 
The morning is more favourable to the rapid and 
easy exercises of the mind, than any other part of 
the day. The results of midnight studies are said 
“ to smell of the lamp,” because they generally dis- 
cover marks of drowsiness or labour. 

9th. Certain sounds have the power of exciting 
the faculties of the mind into preternatural action. 
The effects of music upon them is well known. 
Poets and mathematicians have, in many instances, 
found their talents for invention assisted by a tune 
upon a violin or a German flute. 

10th. A certain temperature of the air, is favour- 
able to the vigorous operation of the faculties of the 
mind* This temperature is different in different 
people. It has generally that degree of heat in it, 
which is not accompanied with any sensation. Cold 
or heat, when perceptible, distract the excitement of 
the brain, and thereby interrupt thought. It is only 
when the exercises of the mind are conducted with 
uncommon vigour, that we lose our perceptions of 
the impressions ol heat and cold. I he suspension 
of those exercises, and even the least relaxation of 
them, is immediately followed by a sense of profuse 
and distressing sweats in summer, or of a painful 
coldness in the hands and feet in winter. 1 he ge- 
nius of Milton poured forth its sublime and harmo- 
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nious ideas only in the spring and autumn. I have 
never heard of but one person, whose mental facul- 
ties were improved by cold. It was a student of 
mathematics, who used to remove the embarrass- 
ment produced by a difficult problem, by taking off 
his wig, and exposing his bare head to the north- 
west wind, in the middle of winter. 

11th. Rural and mountainous situations have aft 
influence in exciting the intellects into vigorous ac- 
tion. The poets of every age and country have uni- 
formly derived the principal stimulus to their minds 
from country scenes. The Eclogues of Virgil, the 
Windsor Forest of Pope, the Seasons of Thomson, 
and the Poems of Ossian, all bear witness to the 
truth of this remark. The effects of these rural 
scenes are much increased by their novelty. It is 
from the variety and constant succession of new ob- 
jects, both natural and artificial, acting upon the 
mind, that young men sometimes acquire, not only 
knowledge, but intellect, by visiting foreign coun- 
tries. It is from the same cause, probably, that boys 
who appear to be deficient in capacity, learn well 
when sent from home to a city or country school. 

12th. Great height has produced, in several in- 
stances, uncommon activity in the intellectual facul- 
ties. An ingenious foreigner lately informed me, 
that he had once conversed with a man who had 
spent several hours upon the summit of the steeple at 
Strashurg, who told him, that his mind, while there, 
was overwhelmed by the variety and originality of 
his thoughts. We have heard much of the pleasure 
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which many persons have felt in traversing the up- 
per regions of the air in a balloon. It is to be la- 
mented that they have neglected to record, at the 
same time, the influence of that new situation upon 
the operations of their minds*. 

* The Abbe Spallanzani describes the state of his mind, 
upon the summit of Mount iEtna, in the following words: 
i Seated in the midst of this theatre of the wonders of nature, 

I felt an indescribable pleasure from the multiplicity and beau- 
ty of the objects I surveyed, and a kind of internal satisfaction 
and exultation of heart. The sun was advancing to the meri- 
dian unobscured by the smallest cloud; and Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer stood at the tenth degree above the freezing point. 
I was therefore in that temperature which is most friendly to 
man; and the refined air I breathed, (as if it had been entirely 
vital) communicated a vigour and agility to my limbs, and a 
life and activity to my ideas, which appeared to be of a celes- 
tial nature.” Travels into the Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 285. 

In his account of the islands of Feiicuda and Alicuda, he 
adds further: “As to the content and tranquillity of these islan- 
ders, and the affection they bear their native country, I do not 
think I should greatly err, were I to ascribe it to the happy 
temperature of the climate, and the quality of the air, which, 
when pure, so much contributes to maintain in us the proper 
harmony between the solids and fluids, or the state of perfect 
health. A proof of this, I experienced in myself. Notwith- 
standing the continual and great fatigues I underwent in my 
excursions among those rocks, and notwithstanding my ad- 
vanced age, I felt in myself an energy of body, an agility and 
liveliness of mind, and an animation of my whole frame, which 
1 had experienced no where else, except on the summit of 
mount iEtna. In countries infested with impure air, and thick 
vapours, I have never been able to apply myself to my favour- 
ite studies immediately after dinner, but under this sky, which 
is so rarely overclouded with vapours, I could write on the 
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13th. The great variety and constant succession 
of new impressions, which occur in large cities, 
from business, news, company, theatres, shows, con- 
troversies and casualties, have a powerful effect in 
increasing the strength and activity of the intellects. 
London and Paris have been, for many centuries, 
the hotbeds of men who have adorned and enlighten- 
ed the British and French nations. Such is the com- 
bined force of mental impressions in those great 
capitals, that they impart rapidity to the movements 
of the body, and particularly to the organs of speech. 
This is so much the case, that the citizens of Lon- 
don arid Paris are often known by their walking and 
speaking quicker than the inhabitants of villages and 
country places. 

14th. Silence and solitude have always been con- 
sidered as favourable to intellectual attainments. It 
was to avoid noise, that the philosophers of Greece 
retired to groves, and sequestered places, impene- 
trable to distracting sounds of all kinds. The in- 
fluence of solitude upon the understanding has been 
ably pointed out by Dr. Zimmerman. To be use- 
ful, silence and solitude should be temporary, and 
always alternated with company. ' 

15th, I hinted formerly at the beneficial effects of 
darkness upon the mind. Corneille shut his win- 
dows, and created an artificial darkness, when he 
composed his plays. Mr. W oodfall always sat with 

spot, at any time, a part of those observations I am now about 
to present to the public. Vol. iv. p. 149 , 150 . 
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his eyes closed, when he filled his memory with the 
speeches of the celebrated speakers in the British 
House of Commons, in order that he might copy, 
and print them afterwards in his newspaper. It was 
to obtain the utmost advantages from the absence of 
all the distracting objects which are obtruded by the 
light of the sun, that the famous council of Areopa- 
gus, in Athens, held all their sessions at night, and in 
the open air. The effects of perpetual darkness up- 
on the mind, in blind people, are well known. Ho- 
mer and Milton probably owed much of the vigour 
and extent of all their intellectual faculties, to the 
loss of their sight. 

From a review of all the facts that have been 
mentioned, it is obvious, there is the same variety 
in the texture of the minds, that there is in the bo- 
dies of men. It would seem, likewise, as if there 
was a certain point at which impressions produced 
the greatest vigour and celerity in the operations of 
the intellectual faculties. This point is influenced by 
the previous state of the brain, with respect to ele- 
vation and depression. The impressions might have 
been divided into stimulating and sedative, were it 
not for the variety we observe in their effects, ac- 
cording to the different state of the brain in different 
people, and in the same people, at different times. 

The senses are the avenues of all our knowledge. 
The loss of one of them is generally made up by 
the increased acuteness of others. May not the aeme 
increase of sensation be imparted to all the senses 
by certain artificial means? We see it induced in 
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the eye, in the sea captain; in the ear, in the hunter; 
and in the fingers, in the clothier; by their respec- 
tive occupations. The effects of extending the limits 
of sensation, which I believe to be practicable, could 
not fail of enlarging and strengthening the mind. 

Having enumerated briefly all the physical causey 
which act obviously upon the mind in enlarging its 
faculties, I shall proceed next to mention a few 
more, which, though not admitted to be physical, 
act in the same way, by exciting, multiplying, and 
modifying motions in the brain, and thereby pro- 
ducing more vigorous emissions of thought. 

1. There are certain studies which are calculated 
to increase the strength of the intellectual faculties 
in early life. They are, first, natural history. This 
science is strongly recommended to our notice and 
attention, by its having been the first study of the 
father of mankind, in the garden of Eden. It fur- 
nishes the raw materials of knowledge upon all sub- 
jects. By the fermentation they excite in the mind, 
they prepare it for embracing with facility the prin- 
ciples of general science. 

2d. The amusements of Checkers , Chess, and 
Riddles, are calculated to impart strength to the 
minds of children, after they pass the seventh or 
eighth year of their lives. 

3d. The study of arithmetic and the mathema- 
tics, have long been celebrated for their efficacy in 
awakening, strengthening, and arranging the think- 
ing faculties. Where there is an inaptitude to them, 
they have sometimes been known to have a contrary 
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effect. In no instance should they be obtruded upon 
young people, where they discover an inability to 
acquire them with facility or pleasure. 

We sometimes meet with children who astonish 
us with the rapidity of their attainments in every 
kind of knowledge. These children are generally 
destined by superstitious people, not to “ scratch a 
gray head.” Many of them die prematurely, from 
the disproportion between the exercises of their 
minds, and the strength of their bodies; while those 
who survive these early achievements of genius, 
become sickly, or weaken their intellects before 
they attain to maturity. To prevent these conse- 
quences of premature vigour in their faculties, they 
should be seduced from study, by teaching them 
useful or ornamental bodily exercises. Rousseau, 
though often erroneous and paradoxical in his sys- 
tem of education, is just in saying, the exercises of 
the body should always precede those of the mind. 
I never can forget the pleasure with which I saw, 
for the first time, this excellent remark exempli- 
fied at the house of a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh; who introduced one of his 
daughters, then about five years old, with a little 
spinning-wheel, at which she worked with great 
dexterity, singing at the same time a well known 
song, suited to her employment, to the great delight 
of a large and respectable company. The celebrated 
David Hume, Dr. Blacklock, and James Boswell, 
composed a part of the guests at this agreeable ere* 
tertainment. 
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2. Changing the objects of study, has a consider- 
able influence in begetting strength and activity in 
the intellectual faculties. The new objects of study, 
act according to their nature, either as a fresh sti- 
mulus to the brain, or by producing a moderate re- 
laxation in such parts of it as have been unduly ex- 
ercised. The late lord Chatham made it a practice 
to excite his genius by reading a few pages of Dr. 
Barrow’s theological works, before he took a part 
in the debates of the British House of Commons. 
1 he late Dr. Finley, frequently read a portion of 
Mr. Howe’s meditations for the same purpose, 
when he preached without notes. Rousseau reduced 
the extravagant tone of his mind, by descending to 
light studies. Mr. M‘Laurin relieved himself from 
the fatigue induced by his mathematical researches, 
by reading novels. Writing a letter, or reading a 
newspaper , has in some instances enabled persons to 
solve problems, which before eluded the utmost ex- 
ertions of their powers. 

3. I he exercises of the faculties in composing , 
whether in prose or poetry, has a wonderful effect in 
strengthening and facilitating their operations. It is 
for this reason, that the composition of letters, 
declamations, disputes, and orations form an essen- 
tial part of education, in all well-conducted semina- 
ries of learning. In attending public instruction, 
young men are taught by their masters, but in com- 
mitting their thoughts to paper, they teach them- 
selves. “ The man,” says Dr. Clark, “ who wishes 
“ to become eminent in any profession, must read 
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“ much, think much, and write much. 5 ’ The last of 
these exercises of the mind is indispensably neces- 
sary to give the highest vigour to a mind of which it 
is capable. Dr. Priestley has made it a constant prac- 
tice to write upon every subject which he wished to 
understand perfectly, and to this thirst for extensive 
and accurate knowledge, may be ascribed, in part, 
his numerous publications. Even wit is evolved by 
means of the inkstand. Dr. Arbuthnot, the friend 
of Swift, never said a witty thing in company, but 
his miscellaneous writings show, that he possessed 
that talent in an eminent degree. The wit and satire 
of Peter Pindar flow likewise only upon paper. In 
conversation, it is said, he is not distinguished by 
them, from other men* 

It has been remarked, that our dreams are most 
connected, when we imagine ourselves to be engaged 
in conversation. Speaking arrrests the velocity of 
our thoughts, and gives them some degree of order. 
Composing acts in like manner, but with a greater 
effect in retarding the rapid succession and flight of 
our ideas. It is for this reason, that we often observe 
great and original thoughts evolved in a letter, by 
men, who are dull in conversation, and devoid of 
genius in the common business of their lives. Dr. 
Franklin was so sensible of the strength and cor- 
rectness the mind derived from a slower current of 
ideas in writing, than in barely thinking, that he 
never undertook any important enterprise, without 
first committing to paper all the arguments for and 
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against it, and afterwards placing them before his 
eyes, while he deliberated and decided upon it. 

As the faculties have a reciprocal action upon each 
other, they should be all exercised together, or in a 
close succession. The memory should constantly be 
employed in administering materials for the under- 
standing to act upon, and the imagination should 
occasionally be stimulated to furnish its images to 
both, by a recurrence to the poets. A page of Mil- 
ton, or Young, or a line in Shakspeare, is to a mind 
rendered languid by intellectual pursuits, like wine 
to the body, when debilitated by exercise or labour. 

4. The passions, when excited, have a consider- 
able influence upon the intellectual faculties. Lord 
Kaimes says, “ he has seldom known a man of great 
“ genius, who was not more or less under the domi- 
“ nionofsome strong passion. ’’Alexander and Caesar 
owed much of the force of their military talents to 
their ambition. Pride gave to the soul of Cato all its 
elevation, and vanity acted powerfully in producing 
the eloquence of Cicero. Avarice, when inflamed by 
habits of gaming, also love, anger, and all the other 
passions of less force, stimulate the intellects, and 
thereby dispose them to evolve a greater quantity 
of thought. Even grief, after its first paroxysm sub- 
sides, has the same effect. The poems of Ovid and 
Dante, written during their banishment; the Night 
Thoughts of Young, and the monodies of Lyttelton 
and Shaw, are inimitable proofs of the truth of this 
assertion. “ Vexation,” says Van Helmont, “ brings 
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forth understanding. "This is strictly true. Hence 
we seldom see young men, who begin the world 
without patronage or friends, rise to eminence and 
fame, who have not been exposed to frequent causes 
of irritation, from envy and malice, in early life. It 
would seem from this fact, that action and reaction 
are equal, in the strife between opposition and talents. 
While the former creates talents, the latter are cre- 
ated by opposition. 

In the confessions of Rousseau there is a seeming 
exception to the influence of the passions in giving 
energy to the understanding. He says, when he was 
much agitated, he lost, for a while, the command of 
his intellectual faculties. In this case, they were sti- 
mulated beyond their power of action, by the extra- 
vagant force of his passions. The same thing hap- 
pens from a great excess of stimulus upon all the 
moving fibres of the body. 

5. The will should never be idle in those persons, 
who wish to possess great vigour and activity of 
mind. Slaves are stupid, because they have no wills 
of their own. Business, which gives the will constant 
employment, should always be blended with study. 
It is because the pursuits of business act so power- 
fully in invigorating the understanding, that profes- 
sional men are generally preferred for great civil 
appointments, to men who pass their lives among 
books, in a state, in which the active powers of the 
mind have no objects to stimulate them. It is remark- 
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able, the faculties, after having been engaged in busy 
scenes, languish in retirement, and that men, who 
follow business of some kind, whether public or pri- 
vate, seldom outlive, in extreme old age, the vigour 
of their minds. 

6. Conversation strengthens the intellectual facul- 
ties. Dr. Franklin acknowledged, that some of his 
most original ideas were suggested to him by con- 
versing with persons, who were ignorant of the sub- 
jects upon which they instructed him. I once knew 
a gentleman, who wrote occasionally for the press, 
who made it a practice to draw his friends into a 
conversation with him upon the subjects on which 
he had been writing, before he committed his essays 
to the public eye; by which means he corrected 
mistakes, and often added to the merit of his pub- 
lications. 

7. The-exercise of the intellectual faculties upon 
certain specific subjects, imparts strength and acti- 
vity to them. These subjects are Politics and Reli- 
gion. I H&ve elsewhere taken notice of the effects of 
liberty in producing the greatest quantity of animal 
life. It promotes the same increase of the quantity 
of mind. The preeminence of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans in intellect, over all the ancient nations in the 
world, was derived chiefly from the popular form of 
their governments. In monarchies, the birth or death 
of a prince, the sickness of a king, and the events of 
a war, are the principal objects, that, by awakening 
the attention of a whole nation, infuse vigour into 
the public mind. But in republics, the same vigour 
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is produced every two or three years by general 
elections. These important seasons, in which heaven 
renews one of the dividing lines between man, and 
the brute creation, interests every feeling of the 
heart. They stimulate the passions, which afterwards 
act upon the understanding, and impart to it a force, 
which prevents its relapsing into the repose of pub- 
lic apathy, during the intervals of a general suffrage. 
From a strict attention to the state of mind in this 
country, before the year 1774, and at the present 
time, I am satisfied, the ratio of intellect is as twenty 
are to one, and of knowledge, as an hundred are to 
one, in these states, compared with what they were 
before the American revolution. 

The sublime and various objects of religion are 
calculated to expand the human intellects to their 
utmost limits, and to impart to them a facility of ac- 
tion. We read, that the face of Moses shone, when 
he descended from conversing with his Maker upon 
mount Sinai. The contemplation of the divine cha- 
racter and perfections never fails to produce a simi- 
lar splendour in the human mind. 

But further: It is a fact worthy of notice, that the 
most enlightened parts of the world, in general and 
useful science, are those in which the doctrines of 
the Christian religion are taught and believed. Its 
effect, in preparing the mind for the attainment of 
human knowledge is happily described by Mosheim, 
in his Ecclesiastical History, in the following words. 
“ The reception of Christianity,” says our author, 
“ polished and civilized in an extraordinary manner, 
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the rugged minds of the valiant Normans; for those 
fierce warriors, who, under the darkness of pagan- 
ism, had manifested the utmost aversion to all bran- 
ches of knowledge, and every kind of instruction, 
distinguished themselves after their conversion, by 
their ardent application to religion and the pursuit 
of learning.”* 

8. Association acts powerfully upon the intel- 
lects through the medium of the memory; hence we 
find professional men often contract a predilection 
to particular situations, and objects in the prosecu- 
tion of their studies. These situations from being at 
first imposed by accident or necessity, are sometimes 
in the neighbourhood of a noisy street, or in the cor- 
ner of a fireplace, surrounded by a family of talking 
or playful children, but they are more frequently in 
sequestered places, remote from noise. It is from 
the influence of association upon the activity of the 
mind, that brilliant men sometimes become dull 
from accidentally losing their customary chair at a 
club. It is from the same principle, that a boy can 
say his lesson best out of his own book. Even the 
dirt, and dogs’ ears (as they are called) with which 
it is defaced, serve to awaken the recollection of 
words or ideas which have been associated with 
them in his mind. 

It might add to our knowledge of the subject be- 
fore us, to mention the circumstances which dimin- 
ish the force and activity of the human intellects. 
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But these will be taken notice of when we come to 
treat of the remote causes of the diseases of the 
mind. I shall only deliver a few remarks in this 
place, which appear to be intimately connected with 
our present subject. 

1st. The first is taken from Dr. Hartley. It is, that 
wit of all kinds, and more especially that species of 
it which is called punning, has a tendency to weak- 
en the understanding by unduly exercising the ima- 
gination. Whether it was upon this account, or be- 
cause persons who possessed this talent, seldom dis- 
played it without giving offence, I know not, but I 
well recollect the late Dr. Witherspoon used often 
to say, “ that he would correct a child almost as 
soon for being witty, as for telling a lie.” An opinion 
equally degrading of this talent was held by the 
Areopagus of Athens; and hence we read of a mem- 
ber of that council who resented, in an open court, 
a detail of his public conduct in which he was said 
to have played upon a word. 

2d. As a means of retaining the strength and 
activity of the intellectual faculties, no portion of, 
them should be wasted upon unprofitable studies. 
We hear much of economy in the expenditure of 
money and time, but few people think of the pre- 
cious nature of this excellent virtue as applied to the 
expenditure of intellect. The attention which is em- 
ployed in reading novels, plays, and in idle conver- 
sation, carries away with it a portion of the excita- 
bility of the intellectual faculties, which can never 
be recovered; and thus deducts from that vigour 
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which might have been profitably employed upon 
useful subjects. 

3d. Several of the sources of physical influence 
which have been mentioned, show us the impropri- 
ety of immuring ourselves in a cell in order to ac- 
quire knowledge. It is by the exercise of the body, 
and the collision of our intellects, by means of bu- 
siness, and conversation, that we impart to them, 
agreeable and durable vigour. Men may learn to 
speculate in a closet, but they will learn to reason, 
only by pursuing some active employment. There is 
the same difference between the knowledge acquired 
in the former, and latter way, that there is between 
the imaginary wealth acquired by speculation, and 
the solid property which is acquired by regular and 
honourable commerce. 

4th. As the products of wealth by trade are al- 
ways in proportion to the capital which is employed 
for that purpose, so the acquisition of knowledge is 
always in a ratio to the quantity of it which is already 
possessed. A few ideas upon three or four subjects 
impart vigour and activity only to a portion of the 
mind, while a large mass of ideas diffuses vigour 
and celerity of motion to every part of it, and there- 
by enables it to acquire knowledge with more faci- 
lity and expedition. The degrees of vigour, and the 
number and exility of motions which the mind is 
capable of receiving by all the causes that have been 
enumerated, elude our present powers of calcula- 
tion. Our inability to measure its attainments, will 
be felt more sensibly, when we reflect, that know- 
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ledge, and the intellectual faculties, will mutually 
increase each other, to the latest period of our lives. 
The effects of this action and reaction, in making 
additions to the intellects and knowledge, lead us to 
admit the assertion of Condorcet, that the time will 
come, when all the knowledge we now possess, 
will appear to the generations that are to succeed 
us, as the knowledge now possessed by children, 
appears to us. It has been said, “ learned men know 
what is past, weak men what is, but wise men only 
know what is to come.” It is possible the knowledge 
of what is past and present, may be so accumulated 
and combined, as to render prescience, as far as is 
connected with our interest and happiness in this 
world, one of the attributes of the human mind. 
Perhaps this may be a part of the means that shall 
be made use of by Divine Providence, to produce 
the general diminution of evil, in our world, which 
is foretold in the prophetic writings of the old testa- 
ment. This conjecture derives some strength from 
our possessing already the embryos of this kind of 
knowledge, in the certainty of the predictions of 
changes in the weather, and of the appearance, and 
issue of many diseases. But we must not drop this 
subject here. If such will be the attainments in 
knowledge, from the above causes, in this life, what 
incalculable additions to it, may we not expect, from 
the evolution of the same faculties, acted upon by 
many new impressions, in a future state of exist- 
ence? Let us carry our imaginations forward, and 
take a view of the mind after it has continued 
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in its renovated state ten thousand years. The dif- 
ference at that period, from its most enlarged attain- 
ments in this world, will probably be much greater, 
than its present difference in knowledge and intellect 
is, from those of the meanest insect. But let us pro- 
tract the period of its existence to a million of years. 
Here we behold a disproportion between its terres- 
trial and celestial states of knowledge and intellect 
probably equal to that which now exists between 
the dimensions of a grain of sand, and our globe. 
It would be criminal not to carry our thoughts one 
step further. How infinitely great must that Being 
be, whose works, and attributes shall constantly fur- 
nish new objects for these constant, and growing ex- 
ercises of the mind. F or ever receding from them, 
in proportion as they are expanded, after millions of 
ages have revolved, the great Father of the uni- 
verse will be more and more incomprehensible, and 
thereby — But I forbear. The mind sinks beneath 
the weight of the infinite object of its future con- 
templations, and of its own sublime and happy 
destiny. 

5th. From what has been delivered, gentlemen, 
it appears, that the enlargement and activity of our 
intellects, are as much within our power, as the health 
and movements of our bodies. This lesson has often 
been obtruded upon us by the entertaining specta- 
cles of learned pigs, dogs, and several other animals. 
If this remark were not a just one, dulness and ig- 
norance would not, bv an innate law of our natures, 
be the objects of universal contempt. The awkward 
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ness or affectation of the body, which are the effects 
of wilful negligence or art, are, by a similar law of 
our natures, treated in the same manner. Fatuity 
and bodily defects, which are derived from birth, or 
afterwards induced by disease, meet with a very 
different treatment from the world. They are, at 
first sight, the objects of universal sympathy. 

6th. Many of the facts, which have been mention- 
ed, teach us, in a forcible manner, duly to appreci- 
ate the blessings of civilization, science and religion. 
The innumerable stimuli, with which they abound, 
not only create mind, but from the variety and dif- 
ference of force, in which they operate, they pro- 
duce that variety in its forms, which renders the 
study and knowledge of it so agreeable and useful. 
A dull and disgusting sameness of mind characte- 
rizes all savage nations- Mr. Stewart, the pedes- 
trian traveller, took some pains to establish the truth 
of this assertion. While in Canada, he was intro- 
duced by colonel Brandt to a number of Indian men. 
He asked each of them separately, why he painted 
himself? he said, “ to look terrible in war.” He then 
asked him, why his nation did not cultivate the arts 
of peace, which he described in as captivating a man- 
ner as he was capable. They appeared stupified with 
the novelty of the ideas he suggested, and each man 
answered, as if by previous concert, “ that a war- 
rior was a great man.” 

7th. The facts which have been mentioned, serve 
further to refute the objection which has been urged 
against the Mosaic account of the whole human race 
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being descended from a single pair, from the weak- 
ness of the intellects in certain savage and barbarous 
nations. This weakness is as much the effect of the 
want of physical influence upon their minds, as a 
disagreeable colour and figure are of its action upon 
their bodies. 

I shall conclude our lecture by remarking, that 
much remains yet to be known upon this subject. 
It is possible, the strength of the intellects may be 
improved in their original conformation, as much as 
the strength of the body, by certain mixtures of 
persons of different nations, habits, and constitutions, 
in marriage. The mulatto has been remarked, in all 
countries, to exceed, in sagacity, his white and black 
parent. The same remark has been made of the 
offspring of the European, and North American In- 
dian. The physician, whose name, and long residence 
m the East Indies, were mentioned in another place, 
informed me, that the marriages of Danish men, with 
the East India women, produced children, that had 
the countenances and vigorous minds of Europeans, 
but that no such results appeared in the children of 
marriages of East India women with the males of any 
other European nation. Similar facts may be very com- 
mon, but not observed. It is probable, the qualities 
of body and mind in parents, which produce genius 
in children, may be fixed and regular, and it is pos- 
sible, the time may come, when we shall be able to 
predict, with certainty, the intellectual character of 
children, by knowing the specific nature of the dif- 
ferent intellectual faculties of their parents. As con- 
happiness, in its positive degree, is often the 
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result of dissimilar tempers, so, strong intellects in 
children, may be the product of a difference in the 
mental faculties of the two sexes. There is one fact, 
which favours this opinion. A late French writer has 
remarked, that judgment in one parent, and a pre- 
dominance of imagination in the other, produce, in 
their offspring, the most perfect and well balanced 
minds. 

8th. In the former part of this lecture, I took 
notice of the effects of certain liquors in invigorating 
the mind. May there not be some production of 
nature or art, yet undiscovered, that shall act in such 
a manner upon the brain, as to enlarge and strengthen 
the intellectual faculties, so as to enable them to 
accommodate to difficulties and emergencies, in the 
contemplative and active pursuits of life? Kempfer 
tells us, that he was treated with a liquor, in Persia, 
called Peganum, which produced suddenly, the most 
extravagant sensations of joy. They continued, he 
says, for three days, and then left him, with an ob- 
livion of all he had said and done, during his parox 
ysm of mental delight. Perhaps there exists upon 
our globe, a substance, which shall produce similar 
transports in the excitement and exercises of the in- 
‘ tellectual faculties. This conjecture is rendered pro- 
bable, by a fact, related by Ettmuller. He tells us, 
that he had known three cubebs taken every day, to 
have a wonderful effect in invigorating the memory. 
Should this boon be reserved for the human race, it 
will be humane and pious to wish, that it may not 
be found out, until men shall cease to concentrate 
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the utmost force of their faculties, in discovering 
new modes of private and public oppression, and 
new instruments for inflicting pain and death upon 
each other. 






LECTURE Y. 


ON THE VICES AND VIRTUES OF PHYSICIANS. 


Delivered November 2d, 1801. 

GENTLEMEN, 

MAN is a compound of good and evil. These dis- 
positions appear in different proportions, according 
to the circumstances in which he is placed. They 
are much influenced by different states of society, 
and by different pursuits and occupations in life. 
Every profession has its peculiar vices and virtues. 
The business of our present lecture shall be to point 
out such of them as are attached to the profession 
of medicine. This investigation I hope will be use- 
ful, by teaching you in your outset in life, to avoid 
the former, and to cherish the latter. By these 
means, you will at once render the practice of phy- 
sic, and your own characters, more respectable. 
You will likewise be enabled thereby, to bear with 
more composure and fortitude the vexations and 
distresses which are connected with a medical life. 

The vices of physicians may be divided into three 
heads. 

I. As they relate to the Supreme Being. 

II. To their patients, and 

ITT. To their professional brethren. 
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Virtues of' Physicians, 

1st. Under the first head I shall begin by lament- 
ing, that men whose educations necessarily open to 
them the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, and 
whose duties lead them constantly to behold his 
power over human life, and all its comforts, should 
be so very prone to forget him. This they evidence 
by their neglect of that worship, which is paid to 
him in different forms, under true, or false names, 
in every country. If it be a fact, that physicians are 
more inclined to infidelity, than any other body of 
men, it must be ascribed chiefly to this cause. To 
correct this disposition, it is necessary we should be 
frequently reminded of the arguments on which 
Christianity is founded, and of the numerous and 
powerful motives which enforce a belief of it. It is 
in places of public worship that these arguments 
and motives are delivered to the most advantage, 
and it is by neglecting to hear them, that the natu- 
ral propensity of the human heart to infidelity, is 
cherished and promoted. This vice of the understand- 
ing has no natural alliance with the practice of phy- 
sic, for to no secular profession does the Christian 
religion afford more aid, than to medicine. Our bu- 
siness leads us daily into the abodes of pain and 
misery. It obliges us likewise, frequently to witness 
the fears with which our friends leave the world, 
and the anguish which follows in their surviving 
relatives. Here the common resources of our art 
fail us, but the comfortable views of the divine go- 
vernment, and of a future state, which are laid open 
by Christianity, more than supply their place. A 
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On the Vices and 


pious word, dropped from the lips of a physician in 
such circumstances of his patients, often does more 
good than a long, and perhaps an ingenious dis- 
course from another person, inasmuch as it falls 
upon the heart, in the moment of its deepest de- 
pression from grief. There is no substitute for this 
cordial in the materia medica. 

2d. An undue confidence in medicine, to the ex- 
clusion of a Divine and Superintending Power over 
the health and lives of men, is another vice among 

physicians. A Dr. , in New York prescribed 

on an evening, for a sick man. The next day he 
called and asked him how he was: “ Much better 
{said he), thank God.” “Thank God! (said the- 
doctor) thank me, it was I who cured you.” 

3d. Drunkenness is a medical vice, which offends 
not only God, but man. It is generally induced by 
fatigue, and exposure to great heat and cold. But 
a habit of drinking intemperately is often incurred 
by a social spirit, leading physicians to accept of 
offers of wine, or spirits and water, in every house 
they enter, in the former part of the day. Good men 
have often been seduced and ruined by this com- 
plaisant practice. I shall hereafter mention to you 
the safety, and advantages of eating a little fruit, or 
portable aliment, in preference to drinks of any 
kind before dinner, or when the body is in a lan- 
guid state from fatigue. Drunkenness is a hideous 
vice in any person, but peculiarly so in a physician. 
If it rendered him offensive to his patients only by 
the smell it imparted to his breath, it should be a 
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sufficient motive to deter him from it, but its evils 
are much more serious and extensive. It corrupts 
his manners, impairs his judgment, and renders him 
unfit to prescribe for the sick. Two instances of 
death have occurred, within my knowledge, from 
patients taking excessive doses of liquid laudanum, 
from the hands of a drunken physician. 

4th. The members of our profession have some- 
times been charged with an irreverent, and profane 
use of the name of the Supreme Being, but from 
the general disrepute in which that vice is now held 
in genteel life, I am happy in adding that it is less 
common among physicians, than it was forty years 
ago. 

II. In speaking of the vices of physicians as far 
as they relate to their patients, I pass over nume- 
rous acts of imposture. They are all more or less 
contrary to good morals. I shall at present only men- 
tion the more obvious and positive vices which be- 
long to this head. They are, 

1st. Falsehood. This vice discovers itself chiefly 
in the deceptions which are practised by physicians 
with respect to the cause, nature, and probable issue 
of diseases. What oceans of falsehoods have issued 
from the members of our profession, upon the cause 
of pestilential epidemics, in all ages and countries! 
How many false names have been given to them to 
conceal their existence! In England the plague of 
1664, was called, for several months, by the less 
alarming name of a spotted fever. In the United 
States of America, the yellow fever, is deprived for 
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a while of the terror it ought to produce in order te 
its being avoided, or cured, by receiving the name 
of a common remittent, or by being ascribed to in- 
temperance, or to some cause which only excited it 
into action. Equally criminal is the practice among 
some physicians of encouraging patients to expect 
a recovery, in diseases which have arrived at their 
incurable stage. The mischief done by falsehood in 
this case, is the more to be deplored, as it often pre- 
vents the dying from settling their worldly affairs, 
and employing their last hours in preparing for their 
future state. 

This vice in physicians sometimes appears in 
histories of cases that never existed, and of cures 
that were never performed. When it assumes this 
hateful form, its evil consequences become exten- 
sive and durable, from the difficulty with which it 
is detected and exposed. 

2d. Inhumanity is a vice which sometimes appears 
in the conduct of physicians to their patients. It dis- 
covers itself in the want of prompt and punctual 
attendance upon the sick, and in a careless or un- 
feeling manner in sick rooms. This insensibility to 
human suffering is very happily exposed in the New 
Bath Guide; I should have supposed it too highly 
coloured, had I not heard of similar instances of in- 
humanity in several members of our profession. A 
lord of session, once fell from his seat in the cowrt 
of Edinburgh in an apoplexy. A physician was 
called in haste to see him. He applied his fingers 
to his pulse. His brother judges, and a crowd of 
spectators waited with solicitude to know whether 
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he still retained any sign of life. “ He is dead,” said 
the physician, and in the same breath, said to a 
person who stood next to him, “ Pray sir, shall we 
have a Spanish war?” But more shocking to huma- 
nity, was the answer given by a physician in this 
country, to a person who called upon him to see his 
father, and in order to quicken his steps, told him 
his father was dying. “ Then (said he) I can do him 

no service. Let him die, and be d d.” It is 

some consolation to the lovers of the healing art to 
recollect that such instances of a want of sympathy 
and decency in physicians are very rare, and that 
examples of a contrary disposition, as I hope to 
prove hereafter, are more common amongst them. 

3d. Avarice, in all its forms of meanness, oppres- 
sion, and cruelty, is a frequent vice among physi- 
cians. It discovers itself, 

1st. In a denial of services to the poor. I once 
heard a physician’s eminence estimated by the few- 
ness of his bad debts, and by his doing no business, 
for which he was not paid. We had a trader in me- 
dicine of this kind in Philadelphia, many years ago, 
who constantly refused to attend poor people, and 
when called upon to visit them, drove them from his 
door by a name so impious, that I shall not mention 
it. This sordid conduct is sometimes aggravated by 
being exercised towards old patients, who have been 
unfortunate in business, in the evening of their lives. 
We owe much to the families, who employ us in the 
infancy of our knowledge and experience. It is an act, 
therefore, of ingratitude, as well as avarice, to neglect 
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them under the pressure of age and poverty, as well 
as sickness, or to consign them over to young phy- 
sicians or quacks, who are ignorant of their con- 
stitutions and habits, and strangers to the respect 
they commanded in their better days. 

2d. Avarice, in physicians, discovers itself in 
their extravagant charges, and in the means which 
are sometimes employed to obtain payment for 
such debts as are just. I have heard of a surgeon in 
the British army, who made it a practice to take the 
swords of the officers, as a security for the future 
payment of his bills. A physician, in this country, 
once took, by legal force, a solitary cow from a poor 
woman, on which she chiefly relied for the subsis- 
tence of her family. But it is after the death of the 
master of a family, that the avarice of physicians 
appears in its most distressing and cruel forms. 
Behold one of these harpies enter into the house of 
a widow, who has just been bereaved of her hus- 
band, on whose daily labour she depended for her 
daily support. Unmoved by her tears, and by the 
sight of a group of helpless children, calling upon 
her, perhaps in vain, for their customary articles of 
food, sternly he demands an immediate settlement 
of his accompt. Gracious Father of the human race! 
touch the heart of this wretch with a sudden sense of 
thy justice, and cause him to feel the enormity of his 
crime! But if, by persevering in habits of extortion, 
he has forfeited thy reclaiming mercy, extend thy 
pity to the family which thou hast sorely afflicted, 
and discover to them, by some unexpected act of 
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thy bounty, that thou art indeed a friend to the 
fatherless and the widow’s God! 

3d. To undertake the charge of sick people, and 
to neglect them afterwards, is a vice of a malignant 
dye in a physician. Many lives have been lost, by 
the want of punctual and regular attention to the 
varying symptoms of diseases; but still more have 
been sacrificed by the criminal preference, which 
has been given by physicians to ease, convivial com- 
pany, or public amusements and pursuits, to the 
care of their patients. The most important contract 
that can be made, is that which takes place between 
a sick man and his doctor. The subject of it is 
human life. The breach of this contract by wilful 
negligence, when followed by death, is murder; and 
it is because our penal laws are imperfect, that the 
punishment of that crime is not inflicted upon phy- 
sicians who are guilty of it. 

4th. It is a vice in a physician to study more to 
please than to cure his patients. Dr. Young calls 
such preachers, as prefer pleasing their hearers to 
instructing and reforming them, “ downy doctors.” 
The same epithet may be applied to physicians, who 
prescribe for the whims of their patients, instead of 
their diseases. The life of a sick man should be the 
first object of a physician’s solicitude, and he is not 
prepared to do his duty, until he can sacrifice his 
interest and reputation to preserve it. 

5th. The last vice I shall mention under this head, 
is, obstinacy in adhering to old and unsuccessful 
modes of practice, in diseases which have yielded to 
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new remedies. Dr. Chisholm relates several flagrant 
instances of this vice, in the treatment of the yellow 
fever, in his late essay upon that pestilential disease 
in the West Indies. This obstinacy was the more 
criminal in the physicians alluded to, as they had 
constantly before their eyes, numerous and irrefra- 
gable evidences of the success of a different mode 
of practice, which the doctor had introduced into 
the islands. Many similar instances of this hoary- 
headed indifference to human life, are to be met 
with in all countries. 

III. Agreeably to our order, I should proceed 
next to mention the vices of physicians towards 
their professional brethren; but for obvious reasons, 
I shall pass over this disagreeable part of our sub- 
ject in silence, and hasten, with pleasure, to speak 
of the virtues of physicians. 

Here a delightful field opens to our view. It will 
be impossible to mark every part of it with our 
footsteps. I shall, therefore, only mention those vir- 
tues, which are most conspicuous and practical in 
the members of our profession. 

1. Piety towards God has, in many instances, 
characterized some of the first physicians in ancient 
and modern times. Hippocrates did homage to the 
gods of Greece, and Galen vanquished atheism for 
awhile, in Rome, by proving the existence of a god 
from the curious structure of the human body. 
Eotallus, the illustrious father of bloodletting, in 
Europe, in a treatise, “ de munere medici et cegri,” 
advises a physician, when called to visit a patient, 
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never to leave his house, without offering up a 
prayer to God, for the success of his prescriptions. 
Cheselden, the famous English anatomist, always 
implored, in the presence of his pupils, the aid and 
blessing of heaven upon his hand, whenever he laid 
hold of an instrument, to perform a surgical opera- 
tion. Sydenham, the great luminary and reformer of 
medicine, was a religious man. Boerhaave spent an 
hour in his closet, every morning, in reading the 
scriptures, before he entered upon the duties of his 
profession. Hoffman and Stahl were not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ; and Dr. Haller has left behind 
him an eloquent defence of it in a series of letters 
to his daughter. Dr. Lobb exhibited daily, for many 
years, to the citizens of London, his reliance upon 
divine aid to render his practice successful, by in- 
scribing “ Deo adjuvante” upon his family arms 
which were painted upon his chariot. Dr. Fother- 
gill’s long life resembled an altar, from which, in- 
cense of adoration and praise ascended daily to the 
Supreme Being. Dr. Hartley, whose works will 
probably perish, only with time itself, was a devout 
Christian. To the record of these medical worthies, 
I shall add but one remark: and that is, the weight 
of their names alone, in favour of revelation, is suf- 
ficient to turn the scale against all the infidelity, that 
has ever dishonoured the science of medicine. 

2. Humanity has been a conspicuous virtue among 
physicians in all ages and countries. It manifests 
itself, 
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1st. In their sacrifices and sufferings, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of all the different branches of 
medicine. For this, they spend months, and years, 
in dissecting dead bodies; or in the smoke of labo- 
ratories; or in visiting foreign, and sometimes unci- 
vilized countries; or in making painful and expen- 
sive experiments upon living animals. Many phy- 
sicians have contracted diseases, and some have pe- 
rished in these loathsome and dangerous enterprises; 
all of which are intended for the benefit of their fel- 
low creatures. 

2d. No sooner do they enter upon the duties of 
their profession, than they are called upon to ex- 
hibit their humanity by sympathy, with pain and 
distress in persons of all ranks. It is this heaven-born 
principle which produces such acts of self-denial of 
company, pleasure, and sleep, in physicians. It is 
this which enables them to sustain the extremes of 
heat and cold, and the most laborious exertions of 
body and mind. Hippocrates, who furnished the 
earliest, has likewise exhibited the most prominent, 
example of this divine form of humanity, of am 
physician that ever lived. One while we behold him 
travelling through the cities and provinces of Greece, 
dispensing health and joy wherever he went. Again, 
we see him yielding to the solicitations of neigh- 
bouring princes, and extending the blessings of his 
skill to foreign nations. “ There was but one senti- 
ment in his soul,” says Galen, “ and that was the 
love of doing good; and in the course of his long life, 
but a single act, and that was the relieving the sick." 
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It was, from the influence which his humane feelings 
had upon his judgment, that he has left the following 
remark upon record, in speaking of the education 
of a young man, intended for the study of medicine. 
“ Does he suffer,” says the venerable man, “ with 
the sufferings of others? does he naturally feel the 
tenderest commiseration for the woes incident to his 
fellow mortals? you may reasonably infer that he will 
be passionately devoted to an art, that will instruct 
him in what manner to afford them relief.” This 
noble sympathy, in physicians, is sometimes so 
powerful, as to predominate over the fear of death; 
hence we observe them to expose, and frequently 
to sacrifice their lives, in contending with mortal 
epidemics. The United States have lately furnished 
numerous instances of death in physicians, from their 
ardent attachment to their patients. The graveyards 
of Philadelphia alone, hold the precious relics of 
three and twenty members of our profession, who 
have died martyrs to this affectionate and heroic 
sympathy, since the year 1793. 

3d. Humanity in physicians manifests itself in 
gratuitous services to the poor. The greatest part 
of the business of Dr. Sydenham, seems to have 
been confined to poor people. It is true, he now 
and then speaks of a noble lady, and of a learned 
prelate in the history of cases, but these were acci- 
dental patients. The fashionable part of the citizens 
of London were deterred from consulting him, by 
the clamours excited against his new practice, by 
his medical brethren, particularly by Dr. Morton, 
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whom Dr. Haller calls “ the rival and adversary” 
of this excellent man. Dr. Boerhaave did a great 
deal of business among the poor. In his attendance 
upon them, he discovered, it is said, more solicitude 
and punctuality, than in his attendance upon his 
rich patients. Being asked by a friend his reason lor 
so doing, he answered, “ I esteem the poor my best 
patients, for God is their paymaster.” Dr. Cullen 
spent the first years of his long and useful life, in 
doing business, for which he was never paid; and 
when he rose to the first rank in his profession, did 
not forget that humble class of people, from whom 
he derived his knowledge and reputation. Dr. Fo- 
thergill devoted an hour every morning, before he 
left his house, to prescribing for the poor; and in his 
annual visit to Leahall, in Cheshire, he spent one 
day of every week, in the same humane and bene- 
volent business. Public dispensaries were projected, 
and are still conducted, chiefly by physicians. These 
excellent institutions mark an era in the history of 
human beneficence. They yearly save many thou- 
sand lives. 

4th. Humanity in physicians discovers itself in 
pecuniary contributions, as well as in advice, for the 
relief of the poor. I have read an account of a phy- 
sician in England, who gave all the fees he received 
on a Sunday, to charitable purposes. Dr. Heber- 
den’s liberality to the poor was so great, that he 
was once told by a friend, that he would exhaust 
his fortune. “ No,” said he, “after all my charities, 
I am afraid I shall die shamefully rich.” Dr. Fother- 
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gill once heard of the death of a citizen of London, 
who had left his family in indigent circumstances. 
As soon as he was interred, the doctor called upon 
his widow, and informed her, that he had, some 
years before, received thirty guineas for as many 
visits he had paid her husband in the days of his 
prosperity. “ I have since heard,” said the doctor, 
“ of his reverse of fortune. Take this purse. It con- 
tains all that I received from him. It will do thy 
family more good, than it will do me.” A poor cu- 
rate, who lived in the city of London upon fifty 
pounds a year, called upon this worthy man for ad- 
vice for his wife and five children, who were ill of 
an epidemic disease, then prevalent in that city. The 
doctor, without being requested, visited them the 
next day, and attended them daily till they were all 
cured. The curate, by great exertions, saved a tri- 
fling sum of money, which he offered to the doctor, 
as a compensation for his services. He refused to 
receive it — but this was not all — he put ten guineas 
into his hand, and begged him, at the same time, to 
apply to him for relief in all his future difficulties.* 
Similar anecdotes of his liberality might be multi- 
plied without end. It is said, he gave away one half 
of all the income of his extensive and lucrative bu- 
siness, amounting, in the course of his life, to one 
hundred thousand pounds. What an immense in- 
terest in honour and happiness must this sum pro- 
duce to him at the general judgment! With what 


* Lettsom’s Life of Fothergill. 
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unspeakable gratitude and delight, may we not sup- 
pose the many hundred, and perhaps thousand per- 
sons, whom he has fed, clothed, and rescued from 
prison and ' death by his charities, will gaze upon 
their benefactor in that solemn day, while the Su- 
preme Judge credits them all, as done to himself, 
in the presence of an assembled world. 

III. Physicians have been distinguished in many 
instances for their patriotism. By this virtue, I mean 
a disposition to promote all the objects of utility, 
convenience, and pleasure; and to remove all the 
evils of the country to which we belong. It em- 
braces all the interests and wants of every class of 
citizens, and manifests itself in a great variety of 
forms. I shall briefly enumerate them. 

1st. It appears in acts of liberality to promote 
science, and particularly medicine. The British 
Museum was the gift of a physician to the British 
nation. Dr. Radclilf founded a library at Oxford, 
and bequeathed three hundred pounds to be applied 
to the maintenance of a constant succession of stu- 
dents of medicine, who should spend three years in 
foreign countries, in search of medical knowledge. 
Dr. Fothergill gave one hundred guineas a year to 
Dr. Priestley to defray the expenses of his chemical 
laboratory. But the patronage afforded to science bv 
that great man, was not confined to his own coun- 
try. The Pennsylvania hospital will preserve, I hope, 
to the end of time, a testimony of his munificence, 
in the elegant casts and paintings of the gravid ute- 
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rus, which compose a part of the museum of that 
institution. 

2d. Patriotism in physicians has discovered itself 
in attempts and plans to obviate the prevailing dis- 
eases of their native country. Hippocrates was once 
invited by the kings of Illyria and Peonia, to come 
to the relief of their subjects, who were afflicted bv 
the plague. He inquired of the messenger, into the 
course of the winds in those countries* Upon being 
informed of their direction, he concluded the same 
disease would visit Athens, and declined the honour 
intended him, that he might devote, himself imme- 
diately to the means of saving a city of his own coun- 
try from destruction. A physician delivered Calcutta 
from an epidemic malignant fever, by pointing out 
a new and effectual mode of conveying off its filth. 
The city of Frankfort, in Germany, was saved from 
an occasional pestilence, by a physician tracing its 
origin to a number of offensive privies. The phy- 
sicians of all the cities in the United States (Phila- 
delphia excepted,) have with nearly perfect unani- 
mity, derived our annual bilious plague from do- 
mestic sources, and recommended remedies for 
it, which, if adopted, would insure a perpetual ex 
emption of our country from it. The many excel- 
lent treatises upon the means of preventing diseases, 
from errors in diet, dress, exercise and the like, that 
have been published by physicians in all ages and 
countries, show that self-love is a weaker principle 
in them, than a regard to the general health and wel 
fare of their fellow citizens 
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3d. Physicians have contributed largely to the 
prosperity of their respective countries, by recom- 
mending and patronizing plans for promoting agri- 
culture, commerce, morals and literature. Dr. Fo- 
thergill’s garden at Upton, was a kind of hotbed ol 
useful plants, for the whole nation. His active mind 
was always busy in devising public improvements 
that were calculated to increase the wealth, the know- 
ledge, the happiness and even the elegance of his 
country. Dr. Black, Dr. Home, and Dr. Hunter, 
have all benefited the British empire, by the appli- 
cation of their chemical researches to national pur- 
poses, particularly to agriculture and manufactures. 

4th. Physicians have in all ages exhibited an at- 
tachment to the independence, peace, and liberties 
of their country. Hippocrates by his influence in 
forming an alliance with the Thessalians, delivered 
his native island of Cos from a war with the Athe- 
nians. Dr. Fothergill spent years of anxiety in fruit- 
less efforts to prevent the effusion of kindred blood, 
in the war which separated the United States from 
Great Britain. He likewise suggested a plan for se- 
curing a perpetual peace between the nations of Eu- 
rope, by the ties of interest, founded upon commerce. 
There was not a state in our union, during the late 
struggle with Great Britain for our independence, 
which did not furnish instances of this form of pa- 
triotism in physicians. Warren and Mercer both 
turned their backs upon profitable and extensive 
business, when they led their countrymen into the 
field, and fell at the head of their troops, bravely 
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fighting for the liberties of their country. Many of 
the most distinguished characters in medicine, in 
Europe, are friends to liberty; and a great majority 
of the physicians in the United States, are warmly 
attached to the principles and form of our excellent 
republican constitution. 

If you feel, gentlemen, in hearing these details of 
the exploits of the illustrious worthies of our pro- 
fession, as I do in relating them, you will not regret 
the day, you devoted yourselves to the study of me- 
dicine. 

But there are certain minor virtues which have 
adorned the characters of physicians, that should 
not pass unnoticed in this place. 

1st. They have often discovered the most extra- 
01 dinary instances of candour, in acknowledging 
mistakes both of opinion and practice. Hippocrates 
has left a testimony against himself, of the loss of a 
patient, from his inability to distinguish between a 
suture, and a fracture of the skull; and Dr. Syden- 
ham tells us, that he generally lost several of the first 
patients whom he visited in a new epidemic. This 
candour is the more meritorious in physicians, as it 
seldom fails to lessen their credit with the world. 

2 d. The most disinterested and exalted acts of 
generosity, have often been exhibited by physicians 
to each other. Dr. Friend was once confined for an 
offensive act against the British government. Du- 
ring this time, Dr. Mead attended his patients. 
After his liberation, Dr. Mead called upon him, 
and gave him several thousand guineas. “Take 
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them,” said Dr. Mead. “ They are not mine. 1 
received them all from your patients.” This act was 
the more meritorious, as they were competitors for 
business and fame. Similar instances of generosity- 
are common among physicians, though upon a less 
scale, in all countries. 

3d. The most delicate friendships have often sub 
sisted between physicians. Dr. Fothergill and Dr. 
Russel were cotemporaries in the college of Edin- 
burgh. They passed the greatest part of their lives 
in a constant exchange of kind offices. The eulogium 
upon Dr. Russel, delivered before the Society of 
Physicians, in London, by Dr. Fothergill, does equal 
honour to the characters of each of therm. 

4th. Physicians often perform essential services 
to the families in which they are employed, by di- 
recting the education of their children, by pie- 
venting or healing family disputes, and by theii 
advice and influence in the pursuits and manage- 
ment of the common affairs of life. 

5tb. As sons, brothers, and parents, physicians 
have often exhibited the most shining examples oi 
domestic virtue. Dr. Tissot was invited to Warsaw, 
by the late king of Poland, in order to become the 
physician of his court. He prepared immediately to 
accept the offer; but upon being told by his aged 
father, that he would not accompany him, the doc- 
tor declined the royal. invitation, and ended his days 
in an obscure situation, in his native country. One 
of the last journeys of Dr. Fothergill’s life was to 
pay a tribute of respect to his father’s grave in 
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Yorkshire. He was accompanied in this journey by 
his sister, who had been his companion and house- 
keeper for forty years. I shall give an account of 
this pious excursion in his own words. “ To see 
that our father’s sepulchre was not laid open to the 
beasts of the field, but secured from the ravages of 
neglect, was to us a pleasing duty. Firmly persuaded 
that we had not the least cause to mourn upon his 
account; and nothing left more becoming us, than 
to call to mind his precepts and example, we left the 
solitary spot with hearts full of reverent thankful- 
ness, that such was our father, and that we were so 
far favoured, as to be able to remember him with 
gratitude and affection.” 

From a review of what has been said of the vices 
and virtues of physicians, the following inferences 
may fairly be deduced. 

1st. That their vices are fewer in number, and of 
less magnitude, than their virtues. 

2d. That the profession of medicine, favours the 
practice of all the religious, moral and social duties. 
A physician, of course, who is a bad man, is more 
inexcusable than a bad man of any other profession, 
a minister of the gospel excepted. 

3d. That the aggregate mass of physical misery, 
that has existed in the world, owes more of its relief 
to physicians, than to any other body of men. 

Let us learn then, gentlemen, duly to appreciate 
the profession we have chosen, by acting agreeably 
to the duties it imposes, and the honours it has ac- 
quired. With this short application of the subject 
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of our lecture, I bid you welcome to our school of 
medicine! The door you have entered, and the room 
you now occupy, are devoted to Science and Huma- 
nity. Let nothing incompatible with the time and 
attention which they claim, ever find a place within 
these walls. As far as it shall please God to enable 
me, by the continuance of my health, you may rely 
upon my seconding your diligence, and that I shall 
consider my obligations to you, as my chief duty 
during the winter. 
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LECTURE VI 


UPON THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE RETARDED THE 
PROGRESS OF MEDICINE, AND THE MEANS OF 
PROMOTING ITS CERTAINTY AND GREATER 
USEFULNESS. 


,• Delivered November 3d, 1801. 

GENTLEMEN, 

THE imperfection of medicine is a common sub- 
ject of complaint, by the enemies of our profession. 
It has been admitted by physicians. The design of 
this lecture is, to enumerate the causes which have 
retarded its progress; and to point out the means of 
promoting its certainty, and greater usefulness. The 
subject is an interesting one, and highly proper as 
an introduction to a course of lectures upon the in- 
stitutes and practice of medicine. I shall begin by 
briefly enumerating the causes which have retarded 
the progress of our science. 

1st. The first cause, that I shall mention is, con- 
necting it with such branches of knowledge, as 
have but a slender relation to it. ViTiat affinity have 
the abstruse branches of mathematics with medi- 
cine? and yet, years have been spent in the study of 
that science by physicians; and volumes have been 
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written to explain the functions of the body, by ma- 
thematical demonstrations. 

2d. The neglect to cultivate those branches of 
science, which are most intimately connected with 
medicine. These are chiefly, Natural History, and 
Metaphysics. In the former, I include, not only 
botany, zoology, and fossiology, but comparative 
anatomy and physiology. In the latter, I include a 
simple history of the faculties and operations of the 
mind, unconnected with the ancient nomenclature 
of words and phrases, which once constituted the 
science of metaphysics. 

3d. The publication of systems and discoveries in 
medicine in the Latin language. Our science is inte- 
resting to all mankind; but by locking it up in a dead 
language, which is but partially known, we have pre- 
vented its associating with other sciences, and pre- 
cluded it from attracting the notice and support of in- 
genious men of other professions. While the study of 
chemistry was confined exclusively to physicians, it 
waslimited in its objects, and nearly destitute of prin- 
ciples. It was from the laboratories of private gen- 
tlemen, and particularly of Priestley, Cavendish, and 
Lavoisier, that those great discoveries have issued, 
which have exalted chemistry to its present rank 
and usefulness among the sciences. The same re- 
mark applied to agriculture and manufactures, while 
they were carried on by the daily labour of men 
who derived their subsistence from them. It is only 
since they have become a part of the studies and 
employment of speculative men of general know- 
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ledge, that they constitute the basis of individual 
and national prosperity and independence. 

4th. An undue attachment to great names. Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, and Arasteus, among the ancients; 
Boerhaave, Cullen, and Brown, among the moderns; 
have all, in their turns, established a despotism in 
medicine, by the popularity of their names, which 
has imposed a restraint upon free inquiry, and 
thereby checked the progress of medicine, parti- 
cularly in the ages and countries, in which they have 
lived. 

5th. An undue attachment to unsuccessful, but 
fashionable, modes of practice. Where a medicine 
does not generally cure a disease, in its recent state, 
it is either an improper remedy, or it is given at an 
improper time, or in an improper quantity. In such 
cases, a mode of practice, directly opposed to the 
former one, has sometimes proved successful. This 
occurred in a remarkable manner, when cool air and 
cold drinks succeeded the hot regimen, in the treat- 
ment of the smallpox. The same happy effects have 
attended the use of bleeding in the inflammatory 
state of the dropsy, after stimulating medicines 
had been given to cure it, for many years to no 
purpose. 

6th. Indolence and credulity in admitting things 
to be true, without sufficient examination. The acrid 
humors of Boerhaave would not have prevailed so 
long in our systems of pathology, had the blood 
been sooner subjected to a natural and chemical 
analysis; nor would a belief in the specific nature of 
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the plague, or the competency of quarantines to 
prevent the importation of the yellow fever, have 
been so universal, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, had the facts, which are numerous and 
plain upon those subjects, received a faithful and 
candid investigation. 

7th. Neglect in recording the rise, progress, and 
symptoms of epidemic diseases, and of certain cir- 
cumstances essentially connected with them. The 
loss which our science has sustained from the want 
of regular and connected histories of epidemics, 
may be estimated by the value of the knowledge 
which it has gained from the writings of Ballonius 
and Riverius in France, and of Sydenham, Win- 
tringham, and Huxham, in Great Britain. The yel- 
low fever has prevailed, in this city, four times 
between the years 1699 and 1793; and yet no his- 
tory of its origin, symptoms, or treatment, has been 
left to us by any of the physicians who witnessed 
it; nor is there any record but one, of the times of 
its appearance, to be found, except in the letter- 
books of merchants, and in ancient newspapers. 
Had our ancestors in medicine transmitted to us the 
history of that epidemic, with an, account of the dis- 
eases which preceded it, and of the changes in the 
air, and in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, with 
which it was accompanied, it is probable, we might 
have predicted the malignant constitution of the 
atmosphere that produced the fevers of 1793, and of 
subsequent years, and by removing the filth of our 
cities, have thereby prevented them. Upon this 
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subject, it ns ay be added, that it is by studying dis- 
eases as they have appeared, in different countries, 
and in different years, that we shall be able to un- 
derstand and cure them, much better than by read- 
ing abstract treatises upon them in systems of me- 
dicine, in which no notice is taken of their relations 
to time and place. Dr., Cleghorn’s Account of the 
Diseases of Minorca, has outlived many hundred 
publications upon the diseases which he has describ- 
ed. Such excellent books owe their duration and 
fame to the difference which they mark in the symp- 
toms and mode of cure of diseases in different coun- 
tries, and in successive years. Even the signs of 
life and death, are varied by both those circum- 
stances. In a malignant fever, which prevailed at 
Cuneum, in the years 1778, and 1784, a mortifica- 
tion in the extremity of the spine and buttocks, was 
always the sign of a recovery; while the same symp- 
tom as uniformly preceded death, in a fever which 
prevailed at Modena, in the year 1781.* I shall 
mention several other instances of the same signs 
being followed by an opposite issue in different 
years, in the late pestilential epidemic of our coun- 
try. 

8th. Neglect to record minute symptoms in the 
history of diseases. Hippocrates and Sydenham are 
justly exempted from this charge against our pro- 
fession. Had their method of examining and des- 
cribing diseases been generally followed, we should 

* Burserus, p. 497. 
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not, this day, complain of so much imperfection in 
our science. A disease is a lawless evil. To under- 
stand its nature from its symptoms, it should be 
inspected every hour of the day and night. It is, 
during the latter period, fevers most frequently have 
their exacerbations and remissions; and it is only by 
accommodating our remedies to them, that the prac- 
tice of medicine can become regular and successful. 
How much is to be learned from sitting up with 
sick people, may be known from conversing with 
sensible nurses. I have profited by their remarks; 
and I have often imposed their duties upon my pu- 
pils, in order, among other things, to increase their 
knowledge of diseases. 

9th. The neglect to discriminate between the re- 
mote and exciting causes of diseases. Under the 
influence of this negligence, the death of many per- 
sons from the miasmata which produce the yellow 
fever, has often been ascribed to the full meal, the 
intoxicating draught, the long walk, or the night 
air, which excited them into action. 

10th. The neglect to ascertain the nature, and 
strength of diseases by the pulse, or an exclusive 
reliance upon its frequency for that purpose, and 
that too only in morbid affections of the sanguifer- 
ous system. 

11th. The neglect to employ the passions as re- 
medies in the cure of diseases. An accidental pa- 
roxysm of joy, fear, or anger, has often induced a 
sudden and favourable crisis in cases of doubtful 
issue. Quacks owe a great deal of their occasional 
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success, to their command over the feelings of their 
patients. The advantages to be derived from them 
might be an hundred times greater, were they pro- 
perly directed by regular bred physicians. 

12th. An undue reliance upon the powers of na- 
ture in curing diseases. I have elsewhere endeavour- 
ed to expose this superstition in medicine, and shall 
in another place, mention some additional facts to 
show its extensive mischief in our science. 

13th. The practice among physicians of waiting 
till diseases have evolved their specific characters 
before they prescribe for them, thus allowing them 
time to form those effusions, and obstructions, which 
frequently produce immediate death, or a train of 
chronic complaints. 

14th. The great and unnecessary number of me- 
dicines which are used for the cure of diseases. 
Did w’e prescribe more for their state, a d less for 
their name, a fourth part of the medicines now in 
use, would be sufficient for all the purposes intend- 
ed by them. By thus limiting their number, we 
should acquire a more perfect knowledge of their 
virtues and doses, and thereby exhibit them with 
more success. 

15th. The exhibition of medicines, without a due 
regard to the different stages of diseases. Bark, 
opium, and mercury, are remedies, or poisons, ac- 
cording as they are accommodated, or not, to the 
existing state of the system. The same may be said 
of many of the most simple articles in the materia 
medica. Bathing the feet in warm water, often pre 
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vents a fever in its forming state. The same reme- 
dy, when used after the fever is formed, often in- 
duces delirium, and other symptoms of a dangerous 
and alarming nature. 

16th. An exclusive dependence upon some one 
medicine, or one class of remedies. Bleeding, 
purges, and vomits, sweating medicines, hot and 
cold water, ice and snow, baths of different kinds, 
opium and bark, crude quicksilver, and calomel, 
iron and copper, acids and alkalies, dime and tar 
water, fixed air and oxygen, have all been used se- 
parately by physicians, in diseases which required 
in their occasional changes, the successive applica 
tion of many different medicines of opposite virtues, 
or a variety of the same class of medicines. This 
exclusive attachment to one set of remedies, has not 
been confined to individual physicians. Whole na- 
tions are as much distinguished by it, as they are 
by language and manners. In England, cordial and 
sweating medicines; in France, bleeding, injections, 
and diluting drinks; in Germany, alterative medi- 
cines; in Italy, cups and leeches; in Russia, hot and 
cold baths; and in China, frictions; constitute the 
predominating and fashionable remedies in all their 
respective diseases. 

17th. The neglect to inquire after, and record, 
cures which have been performed by time, by ac- 
cident, or by medicines, administered by quacks, 
or by the friends of sick people. By examining the 
precise condition of the system, and stage of dis- 
eases, in which such remedies have produced their 
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salutary effects, and afterwards regulating them by 
principles, great additions might have been made to 
our stock of medical knowledge. 

18th. The neglect to dissect, and examine, mor- 
bid bodies after death; and where this has been 
done, mistaking the effects, for the causes of dis- 
eases. 

19th. The attempts which have been made to 
establish regular modes of practice in medicine, 
upon experience without reasoning, and upon rea- 
soning without experience. 

20th. The dependent state of physicians, upon 
public opinion for their subsistence. It is this which 
has checked innovation in the practice of medicine, 
and too often made physicians the apothecaries of 
their patients. To a dependence of our profession 
upon commerce, we are in part to ascribe the 
belief of the importation of pestilential diseases 
in nearly all the large cities in Europe and Ame- 
rica. 

21st. The interference of governments in pro- 
hibiting the use of certain remedies, and inforcing 
the use of others by law. The effects of this mis- 
taken policy has been as hurtful to medicine, as a 
similar practice with respect to opinions, has been 
to the Christian religion. 

22d. Conferring exclusive privileges upon bodies 
of physicians, and forbidding men, of equal talents 
and knowledge, under severe penalties, from prac- 
tising medicine within certain districts of cities and 
countries. Such institutions, however sanctioned by 
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ancient charters and names, are the bastiles of our 
science. 

23d. The refusal in universities to tolerate any 
opinions, in the private or public exercises of can- 
didates for degrees in medicine, which are not taught 
nor believed by their professors, thus restraining a 
spirit of inquiry in that period of life which is most 
distinguished for ardour and invention in our sci- 
ence. It was from a view of the prevalence of this 
conduct, that Dr. Adam Smith, has called univer- 
sities the “ dull repositories of exploded opinions.” 
I am happy in being able to exempt the university 
of Pennsylvania, from this charge. Candidates for 
degrees are here not only permitted to controvert 
the opinions of their teachers, but to publish their 
own, provided they discover learning and ingenuity 
in defending them. 

24th. The last cause I shall mention, which has 
retarded the progress of medicine, is the division of 
diseases into genera and species by means of what 
has lately received the name of nosology. Upon this 
part of our subject, I shall be more particular than 
was necessary, under any of the former heads of our 
lecture; for no one of the causes, which have been 
assigned of the imperfection of our science, has 
operated with more effect than the nosological ar- 
rangement of diseases. To expose its unfriendly in- 
fluence upon medicine, it will be proper first to re- 
peat in part, what I have published in the fourth 
volume of my Inquiries and Observations, before I 
proceed to mention the manner of its operation. 
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1st. Nosology presupposes the characters of di- 
seases to be as fixed as the characters of animals and 
plants: but this is far from being the case. Animals 
and plants are exactly the same in all their proper- 
ties, that they were nearly six thousand years ago, 
but who can say the same thing of any one disease? 
They are all changed by time and still more by cli- 
mate, and a great variety of accidental circumstan- 
ces, But the same morbid state of the system often 
assumes in the course of a few days, all the symp- 
toms of a dozen different genera of diseases. Thus 
a malignant fever frequently invades every part of 
the body, and is at once, or in succession, an epi- 
tome of the whole class of prexiae in Dr. Cullen’s 
Synopsis. 

2d. The nosological arrangement of diseases has 
been attempted from their causes and seats. The 
remote causes of diseases all unite in producing but 
one effect, that is irritation and morbid excitement, 
and of course are incapable of division. The proxi- 
mate cause of diseases, is an unit; for whether it ap- 
pears in the form of convulsion, spasm, a prostra- 
tion of action, heat, or itching, it is alike the effect 
of simple diseased excitement. The impracticability 
of dividing diseases into genera and species, from 
their seats, will appear when we consider the feeble 
state of sensibility in some of the internal organs, 
and the want of connexion between impression and 
sensation in others; by which means there is often 
a total absence of the sign of pain, or a deceitful and 
capricious translation of it to another part of the 
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body, in many diseases. In the most acute stage of 
inflammation in the stomach, there is frequently no 
pain, vomiting, nor sickness. The liver in the East 
Indies, undergoes a general suppuration, and some- 
times a partial destruction, without pain, or any of 
the common signs of local inflammation. Dr. Chis- 
holm, in his essay upon the malignant West India 
fever, mentions its fatal issue in two sailors whom 
he dissected: in one of whom he discovered great 
marks of inflammation in the lungs, and in the other, 
a mortification of the right kidney; but in neither of 
them, he adds, was perceived the least sign of dis- 
ease in those viscera, during their sickness*. Bag- 
livi found a stone in the kidney of a man, who had 
complained of a pain only in the kidney of the oppo- 
site side, during his life. I have lost two patients 
with abcesses in the lungs, who complained only of 
a pain in the head. Neither of them had a cough, 
and one of them had never felt any pain in his breast 
or sides. Many hundred facts of a similar nature, 
are to be met with in the records of medicine. Even 
in those cases where impression does not produce 
sensations in remote parts of the body, it is often so 
diffused by means of what has been happily called, 
by Dr. Johnson, “ an intercommunion of sensation,” 
that the precise seat of a disease is seldom known. 
The affections of the bowels and brain furnish many 
proofs of the truth of this observation. 

Errors in theory, seldom fail of producing errors 


* Vol. i. p. 184. 
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in practice. Nosology has retarded the progress of 
medicine in the following ways. 

1st. It precludes all the advantages which are 
to be derived from attacking diseases, in their form- 
ing state, at which time they are devoid of their no- 
sological characters, and are most easily and cer- 
tainly prevented or cured. 

2d. It has led physicians to prescribe exclusively 
for the names of diseases, without a due regard to 
the condition of the system. This practice has done 
the most extensive mischief, where a malignant or 
inflammatory constitution of the atmosphere has 
produced a single or predominating epidemic, which 
calls for the same class of remedies, under all the 
modifications which are produced by a difference in 
its seat, and exciting causes. 

3d. It multiplies unnecessarily the articles of the 
materia medica, by employing nearly as many me- 
dicines, as there are forms of disease. 

I know it has been said, that by rejecting noso- 
logy, we establish indolence in medicine, but the 
reverse of this assertion is true; for if our prescrip- 
tions are to be regulated chiefly by the force of 
morbid excitement, and if this force be varied in 
acute diseases by a hundred different circumstances, 
even by a cloud, according to Dr. Lining, lessening, 
for a few minutes, the light and heat of the sun, 
it follows, that the utmost watchfulness and skill 
will be necessary to accommodate our remedies to 
the changing state of the system. 

I have thus, gentlemen, briefly pointed out the 
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principal causes which have retarded the progress 
of our science. It remains now, that I mention the 
means of promoting its certainty and greater use- 
fulness. It will readily occur, that this is to be done, 
by avoiding all the causes, which have produced its 
present state of imperfection. I shall select, from 
those causes, a few that have been hinted at only* 
and which, from their importance, require further 
amplification. 

1st. Let us strip our profession of every thing 
that looks like mystery and imposture, and clothe 
medical knowledge in a dress so simple and intelli- 
gible, that it may become a part of academical edu- 
cation in all our seminaries of learning. Truth is 
simple upon all subjects, but upon those which are 
essential to the general happiness of mankind, it is 
obvious to the meanest capacities. There is no man 
so simple, that cannot be taught to cultivate grain, 
and no woman so devoid of understanding, as to be 
incapable of learning the art of making that grain 
into bread. And shall the means of preserving our 
health by the culture and preparation of aliment, be 
so intelligible, and yet the means of restoring it, 
when lost, be so abstruse, as to require years of 
study to discover and apply them? To suppose this, 
is to call in question the goodness of the Supreme 
Being, and to believe that he acts without unity and 
system in all his works. In no one of the acts of 
man do we behold more weakness and error, than in 
our present modes of education. We teach our sons 
words, at the expense of things. We teach them 
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what was done two thousand years ago, and conceal 
from them what is doing every day. We instruct 
them in the heathen mythology, but neglect to teach 
them the principles of the religion of their country. 
We teach them to predict eclipses, and the return 
of comets, from which no physical advantages worth 
naming, have ever been derived; but we give them 
no instruction in the signs which precede general 
and individual diseases. How long shall the human 
mind bend beneath the usages of ancient and bar- 
barous times? When shall we cease to be mere 
scholars, and become wise philosophers, well in- 
formed citizens, and useful men? 

The essential principles of medicine are very few. 
They are moreover plain. There is not a graduate 
in the arts, in any of our colleges, who does not learn 
things of more difficulty, than a system of just prin- 
ciples in medicine. 

All the morbid effects of heat and cold, of intem- 
perance in eating and drinking, and in the exercises 
of the body and mind, might be taught with as much 
ease as the multiplication table. 

All the knowledge which is attainable of diseases 
by the pulse, might be acquired at a less expense of 
time and labour, than is spent in committing the 
contents of the Latin grammar to memory. 

The operation of bleeding, might be taught with 
less trouble than is taken to teach boys to draw, 
upon paper or slate, the figures in Euclid. 

A knowledge of the virtues and doses of the most 
active and useful medicines, might be acquired with 
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greater facility, and much more pleasure, than the 
rules for composing syllogisms laid down in our 
systems of logic. 

In support of the truth of the opinions I am now 
advancing, let us take a view of the effects of the 
simplicity, which has been introduced into the art 
of war, by one of the nations of Europe. A few ob- 
vious principles have supplied the place of volumes 
upon tactics; and private citizens have become 
greater generals, and peasants more irresistible 
soldiers in a few weeks, than their predecessors in 
war were, after the instruction and experience of 
fifteen or twenty years. Could changes equally sim- 
ple and general be introduced by means of our 
schools into the practice of medicine, no arithmetic 
could calculate its advantages. Millions of lives 
would be saved by it. 

In thus recommending the general diffusion of 
medical knowledge, by making it a part of an aca- 
demical education, let it not be supposed that I w*ish 
to see the exercise of medicine abolished as a regu- 
lar profession. Casualties which render operations in 
surgery necessary, and such diseases as occur rare- 
ly, will always require professional aid; but the 
knowledge that is necessary for these purposes may 
be soon acquired; and two or three persons, sepa- 
rated from other pursuits, would be sufficient to ap- 
ply it to a city consisting of forty thousand people. 

2d. To promote the certainty and greater useful- 
ness of our science, let us study the premonitory 
signs of diseases, and apply our remedies to them, 
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before they are completely formed. At this time 
they generally yield to the most simple and common 
domestic medicines; for there is the same difference 
between their force, in their forming state, and after 
they have put forth their strength in the reaction of 
the system, that there is between the strength of an 
infant, and of a full grown man. This important 
truth has been long, and deeply impressed upon my 
mind; and many of you can witness, that I have often 
recommended it to your attention. To all physical 
evils I believe there are certain precursors, which if 
known and attended to, in due time, would enable 
us to obviate them. Premonitory signs I am sure 
occur before all diseases. They are most evident in 
fevers, in the gout, in apoplexy, epilepsy, melan- 
choly, and madness. They even obtrude themselves 
upon our notice, as if to demand the remedies which 
are proper to arrest the impending commotions in the 
system. This is more obviously the case in those dis- 
eases, which, when formed, are difficult to cure. In 
one of my publications in the year 1793, 1 asserted, 
that the yellow fever was as much under the power of 
medicine as the influenza, or an intermitting fever. 
This was strictly true in the beginning of the epi- 
demic of that year, and continued to be so, until a 
belief in the prevalence of a fever of less danger, 
produced delays in sending for physicians, or negli- 
gence in using the simple remedies that were recom- 
mended in the forming state of the reigning epide- 
mic. In our lectures upon the practice of physic, 1 
shall mention those remedies, and shall repeat to you 
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the importance of watching the exact time in which 
they may be exhibited with safety and success. 

3d. Let our inquiries be directed with peculiar 
industry and zeal, to complete the natural and mor- 
bid history of the pulse. It is the string which vi- 
brates most readily with discordant motions in every 
part of the body. Were I allowed to coin a word, I 
would call the pulse the nosometer of the system. 
There is the same difference in the knowledge of 
diseases which is obtained by it, and by their other 
signs, that there is between speech, and inarticulate 
sounds. The eyes and countenance cannot always 
be inspected, without exposing sick people to pain 
and danger from the irritation of light. The tongue 
cannot be seen in children, nor in the delirium of a 
fever. Its appearance moreover is liable to be so 
changed by aliment and drinks as to obliterate the 
effect of diseases upon it. It is often unsafe to pre- 
serve the excretions, and when examined, they af- 
ford uncertain marks of the state of the system. 
None of these objections apply to the pulse. It can 
be felt in persons of all ages, at all times of the 
day and night, and in all diseases, and always with- 
out any inconvenience to a patient. I shall shortly 
lay before you the facts and reasonings which have 
been the result of my observations upon it. They 
are as yet limited, and very imperfect; but they will 
serve, I hope, like a distant view of a new and fertile 
country, to excite your desires to explore it, and to 
add its products to the treasures of medicine. 
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i he fourth and last means of promoting cer- 
tainty in medicine, and its more extensive useful- 
ness, is to cherish a belief, that they are both at- 
tainable and practicable. “ Knowledge” it has been 
justly said, “ is power, and philosophy, the empire 
of art over nature.” By means of the knowledge 
which has lately been obtained, men now visit the 
upper regions of the air and the bottom of the ocean, 
as if they were a part of their original territory. Dis- 
tance and time have likewise become subject to their 
power, by the invention of instruments for accelera- 
ting the communication of new and important events. 
Equally great, and far more interesting have been 
the triumphs of medicine within the last thirty years. 
Fevers have been deprived of their mortality by at- 
tacking them in their forming state; and where this 
has not been done, they have been made to yield to 
depleting, or tonic remedies, where they have been 
properly timed. The smallpox has been disarmed 
of its remnant of power over human life, by means 
of vaccine inoculation. But medicine has lately done 
more. It has discovered those fevers, which have 
desolated cities and countries, to be derived, in all 
cases, from putrid and local exhalations, and that 
they are propagated only by a morbid constitution 
of the atmosphere. It is true, this discovery has 
not been generally admitted, but the error, which is 
opposed to it, has received a blow from the publi- 
cations of our countrymen, Dr. Mitchell, Dr. Miller 
and Mr. Webster, from which it cannot recover. 
Its total destruction will be followed by the same 
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extinction of pestilence, which commerce has pro- 
duced of famine in Europe, by the level it has in- 
troduced of the means of subsistence. The gout, 
dropsies, hemorrhages, pulmonary consumption, 
are now cured, when they are treated as symptoms 
of general feyer. Cancers are easily prevented, by 
the extirpation of tumors in glandular parts of 
the body. The tetanus has seldom resisted the 
efficacy of stimulating medicines, where an ex- 
clusive reliance has not been had upon any one 
of them. But modern discoveries have not stop- 
ped here. They have taught us to renew the 
motions of life, where they appeared to be extin- 
guished by death. Hitherto, resuscitation has been 
confined only to persons, who have been supposed 
to be dead from drowning, or from other accidents; 
but the time, I believe, will come, when the labours 
of science and humanity will be employed in reco- 
vering persons, who appear to die from other causes. 
We are authorized to adopt this opinion by the late 
discovery of the causes of animal life, and by the 
light which the external 'and internal appearances of 
the body after death from fevers, has thrown upon 
this subject. Motion, which is one of the operations 
of life, certainly continues, after persons, who have 
had fevers, are supposed to be dead. This is evident, 
in the accumulation of heat in particular parts of the 
body, in the absorption and diffusion of stagnating 
fluids, in the change of the countenance from a 
gloomy, to a placid form, in the occasional appear- 
ance of a red colour in one, or in both the cheeks, and 
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in the sudden diffusion of a yellow colour over the 
whole or a part of the body, in persons who die of 
malignant bilious fevers. But this motion in the 
external surface of the body has gone much further. 
Sweats have been observed to take place for many 
hours, and in one instance, several days after death, 
from the maniacal state of fever. The stiffness of 
the limbs, which so soon succeeds death, is probably, 
in many cases, the effect of general convulsion, and 
may hereafter be discovered to be nothing but a 
chronic spasm of the muscular system. The inter- 
nal appearances of the body after death, from fevers, 
still more favour the idea of the possibility of ex- 
tending the means of resuscitation with success to 
persons supposed to be dead from those diseases. 
I shall hereafter teach you, that death from a fever, 
is induced by one or more of the three follow ing 
causes. 

1st. The disorganization of parts essential to life, 
by means of great excess of morbid excitement, by 
congestion, inflammation, or mortification. 

2d. By such a change in the fluids, as renders 
them unfit for the purposes of life. 

3d. By the exhausted state of the excitability, and 
excitement of the system, which renders it incapable 
of being acted upon by the stimulus of medicine. 
Death, from the two last causes, rarely occurs in acute 
fevers, which terminate in less than eleven days. Dis- 
sections show some viscus to be in a state of disor- 
ganization, nearly in all cases; but this disorganiza- 
tion is often of so partial a nature, as to beget a pre~ 
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sumption that it might have been removed by the 
usual remedies for resuscitation. Where life has 
appeared to be extinguished by the sudden loss of 
excitement or expenditure of excitability, I believe 
those remedies might often be employed with suc- 
cess. Such cases probably occur, where patients ap- 
pear to die in the paroxysm of an intermittent, or 
under the operation of drastic vomits and purges. 

From a review of what has been lately effected by 
our science, I c&nnot help admitting with Dr. Hart- 
ley, that in that happy period, predicted in the Old 
and New Testaments, when religion shall combine 
its influence upon the passions and conduct of men, 
with fresh discoveries in medicine, Christian Mis- 
sionaries shall procure the same credit, and kind 
reception among Pagan and Savage nations, by cur- 
ing diseases by natural means, which the Apostles 
obtained by curing them by supernatural power. 
Yes, the time, I believe, will come, when, from the 
perfection of our science, men shall be so well ac- 
quainted with the method of destroying poisons, 
that they “ shall tread upon scorpions and serpents” 
without being injured by them*. And mothers, 
from their knowledge and use of the same antidotes, 
shall cease to restrain “ a sucking child from playing 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child from 
putting his hand on the cdckatrice’s denf.” Sus- 
pended animation, if it should occur in that enlight- 
ened state of the world, shall no more expose the 

* Luke, x. xix. f Isaiah, xi. viii. 
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subjects of it to premature interment. Pestilential 
diseases shall then cease to spread terror and death 
over half the globe; for interest and prejudice shall 
no longer oppose the removal of the obvious and 
offensive causes which produce them. Lazarettos 
shall likewise cease to be the expensive and inhu- 
man monuments of error and folly, in medicine and 
in government. Hospitals shall be unknown. The 
groans of pain, the ravings of madness, and the 
sighs of melancholy shall be heard no more. The 
cradle and the tomb shall no longer be related; for 
old age shall then be universal. Long, long before 
this revolution in the health and happiness of man- 
kind shall arrive, you, and I gentlemen, must sleep 
with our fathers in the silent grave. But a consola- 
tion is still left to us under the pressure of this re- 
flection. If we cannot share in the happiness we 
have destined for our posterity, we can contribute 
to produce it. For this purpose let us attempt a 
voyage of circumnavigation in medicine, by resur- 
veying all its branches in their connexion with each 
other. Let no part, nor function of the body, and 
no law of the animal economy, escape a second in- 
vestigation. Let all the remote causes of diseases, 
and above all, let the resources of our profession in 
the materia medica, be subjected to fresh exami- 
nations. It is probable many new remedies remain 
yet to be discovered; but most of the old ones de- 
mand new experiments and observations to deter- 
mine their doses and efficacy. It is impossible to say 
how much the certainty of medicine might be pro- 
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moted, and its usefulness increased, by a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of the times, place, manner, and 
means of depletion; by abstracting heat from the 
body by means of water and ice, as well as air, and 
applying it by means of vapour, air, oil, salt, sand, 
and clay, as well as by water; by frictions impreg- 
nated with medicinal substances; by the application 
of stimuli to the skin and lower bowels where they 
cannot be retained, or after they have been ineffec- 
tually administered through the medium of the 
stomach; by new modes of exercise and labour, and 
more specific times of using them; by means of rest; 
by changes of air, climate, and pursuits in life; by 
diet; by the quality of clothing and forms of dress; 
by artificial sleep and wakefulness; by pleasure and 
pain; by simplicity, composition, succession, and ro- 
tation, in the use of chronic medicines; and by the 
extension of the operations of the mind to the cure 
of diseases. But in vain shall we enlarge our know- 
ledge of all the remedies that have been mentioned; 
nay more, to no purpose would an antedeluvian age 
be employed in collecting facts upon all the different 
branches of medicine, unless they can be connected 
and applied by principles of some kind. Observa- 
tion without principles is nothing but empiricism: 
and however much the contradictions and uncer- 
tainty of theories may be complained of, I believe 
much greater uncertainty and contradictions will be 
found in the controversies among physicians con- 
cerning what are said to be facts, and that too upon 
subjects in which the senses alone are employed to 
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judge between truth and error. It is by means of 
principles in medicine, that a physician can practise 
with safety to his patients, and satisfaction to himself. 
They impart caution and boldness alternately to his 
prescriptions, and supply the want of experience in 
all new cases. Between such a physician, and the 
man who relies exclusively upon experience, there 
is the same difference that there was between sir 
Isaac Newton, after he completed his discoveries in 
light and colours, and the artist who manufactured 
the glasses, by which that illustrious philosopher 
exemplified his principles in optics. After this ac- 
count of the necessity and advantages of principles 
in medicine, you will not be surprised, gentlemen, 
at my declaring, that both duty and inclination unite 
to determine me to teach them from this chair. I 
know from experience, the consequences of contend- 
ing, in this work, with ancient prejudices and popu- 
lar names in medicine, with abilities greatly inferior 
to the contest. But I have not laboured in vain. If 
I have not removed any part of the rubbish which 
surrounded the fabric of our science, nor suggested 
any thing better in its place, I feel a consolation in 
believing, that I have taught many of your prede- 
cessors to do both, by exciting in them a spirit of 
inquiry, and a disposition to controvert old and 
doubtful opinions, by the test of experiments. I 
have only to request you to imitate their example. 
Think read, and observe. Observe, read, and think, 
for yourselves. 


LECTURE VIL 

ON THE EDUCATION T HO PER TO QUALITY A 
YOUNG MAN FOR THE STUDY OE MEDICINE. 


Delivered November 5th, 1/92, 

GENTLEMEN, 

BEFORE I proceed to the objects of the pro- 
fessorship assigned me in the university, I beg leave 
to solicit your attention to a few observations upon 
the preparatory studies which are necessary to qual- 
ify a young gentleman for the study of medicine. 

To enable us to form a proper idea upon this in- 
teresting subject, let us suppose a being born and 
educated in one of the planets, but endowed with 
senses and faculties-similar to ours, suddenly to be 
transported to our globe, in a state of ignorance of 
every thing he found upon it, and particularly of the 
language and other means of communicating know- 
ledge, which were peculiar to its inhabitants. In this 
new situation, I ask, what measures he would take 
to become acquainted with the productions of our 
globe; with the physical laws which governed it; 
with the manner in which its inhabitants subsisted; 
with their individual and collective history; and with 
their future destiny after the termination of their pre- 
sent existence. Allowing what I have supposed, that 
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he possessed senses and faculties that were in every 
respect the same as ours, the following would most 
probably be the order of his inquiries into all the 
subjects which have been mentioned. 

He would first make himself acquainted with the 
language of the ountry upon which he alighted. 

He would acquire at the same time a knowledge 
of the names of those natural and artificial substances 
on our globe, which are obvious to the senses. He 
would then proceed to discover their various pro- 
perties and uses. As the means of acquiring this 
knowledge more easily and rapidly, as well as that 
which is beyond the reach of his senses, he would 
apply himself to study the arts of reading and writing, 
and the most popular and useful languages. Having 
filled his mind with these branches of knowledge, 
he would next direct his inquiries into the laws of 
matter, as theyare unfolded by philosophy; and lastly 
he would conclude his researches by investigating 
the origin, nature, and future destiny of that being 
who occupied the first rank upon our globe. 

In some such natural order, the studies of every 
young man should be conducted who intends to 
devote himself to the study of medicine. I shall 
briefly, but more particularly repeat the names of 
these studies, and endeavour to show the necessity 
and importance of each of them. 

The senses are the first avenues to knowledge 
which open in the mind. Things therefore, which 
are obvious to the senses, should be the first objects 
of education. These are either natural or artificial. 
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The natural objects are the animal, vegetable, and 
fossil, substances which surround more or less every 
person that comes into the world. The artificial 
objects are such things as are composed, by the in- 
genuity of man, out of the products of nature, and 
employed by him in the common purposes and bu- 
siness of life. 

I appeal to every one of you gentlemen, who hear 
me, whether these natural and artificial objects were 
not the first things that arrested your attention in the 
years of childhood; and in those cases where it was 
impossible to arrive at the knowledge of all of them 
by means of your senses, I appeal to your recollec- 
tion, whether you have not preferred the examina- 
tion of pictures of them, to grammar lessons and to 
all the other studies which were imposed upon you 
in their room. 

The same degrees of attention and memory which 
enable a boy under seven years of age to learn the 
names and uses of the furniture of a house, and still 
more, of all the letters, and of most of the words, 
which compose his native language, would enable 
him, wfith more ease and pleasure, to learn the no- 
menclature, and the more obvious properties of all 
the vegetable, animal, and fossil, substances which 
are in common use among mankind. 

In favour of this early mode of teaching natural 
history, it is worthy of notice, that it was pursued 
by the Creator of the world in the garden of Eden, 
in the education of the father of the human race. 
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The next object in the order of nature, which en- 
gages the attention in earl}' life, is the description 
of foreign countries. Here too permit me to appeal 
to your memories a second time, and to ask, whe- 
ther you did not listen, at that period, with un- 
common pleasure to every thing connected with that 
subject? Whether a traveller had not something pe- 
culiarly interesting in his conversation? and whether 
you have ever read any book in the course of your 
lives which afforded you more pleasure, than the 
description of the Island of Juan Fernandez, by the 
author of Robinson Crusoe. 

As a means of acquiring each of these branches 
of knowledge, it will be necessary for a young man, 
destined for the study of medicine, to become ac- 
quainted with reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
They are the vehicles not only of the branches of 
knowledge which have been mentioned, but of 
every other kind of knowledge. Indeed, they may 
be considered as artificial senses, through which we 
receive as many new ideas as from any one of the 
senses we received from the hands of our Creator. 
The accuracy and perfection, therefore, of these 
acquired senses, cannot fail of being a very impor- 
tant part of education, and peculiarly so of that of 
a physician. 

To read with propriety, it will be necessary to 
practise reading in the more advanced stages of 
education; for it is only after fourteen or fifteen, 
that a boy can perfectly comprehend the meaning of 
books; and until this be the case, it is impossible 
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for him to read so as to convey instruction and 
pleasure to those who hear him. 

The writing a fair and legible hand, is an essen- 
tial part of a preliminary education for a physician. 
The advantages of it have not been sufficiently ap- 
preciated. It is much more than an elegant accom- 
plishment. Hence Dr. Beattie has well remarked, 
“ that writing in a good hand, without contractions, 
“ witha dark-coloured ink, exactly pointed and spell - 
“ ed — in straight lines, with a moderate space between 
“ each of them, and properly subdivided into para- 
“ graphs; is better remembered than what we throw 
“ together in confusion. For by all these circum- 
“ stances, attention is fixed, and the writing, being 
“ better understood, makes a deeper impression.”* 

But the inconveniences of writing a bad hand arc 
more obvious, and extend their influence into the 
business of society. Dr. F uller, in his treatise upon 
eruptive fevers, deplores, in pathetic terms, that he 
lost the benefit of all the notes upon diseases which 
he had committed to paper, by writing them in so 
small a hand, that he was unable to read them when 
he grew old. Dr. Haller makes an apology, in the 
preface to the third volume of his Bibliotheca Medi- 
cine Practice, for having mispelled the names of 
many of the authors whose works he had abridged, 
by declaring, that his handwriting was so much im- 
paired by age, that neither he, nor his amanuensis, 
was able to read, three months afterwards, what he 

~3h 
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had written. I make no allowance here for the sup- 
posed influence of age upon the muscles of the 
doctor’s fingers; for I have constantly observed, 
that a fair legible hand, when acquired in early 
life, is never impaired by age, and seldom even 
by those slight degrees of tremors which some- 
times affect the hand in the decline of life. Dr. 
Franklin lamented, when in France, that he received 
many letters, containing important inquiries relative 
to the state of America, from persons who were dis- 
posed to migrate to our country, which he was un- 
able to answer, because he could not decipher the 
names which were subscribed to them. But the 
writing a bad hand, which is an inconvenience only 
in some of the pursuits of men, is often a serious 
evil in the profession of medicine. A patient, iq the 
city of London, was killed by an apothecary, who 
mistook a prescription of nitrum antimoniale, for 
vitrum antimonii; and I have heard of aqua fortis 
being added to a julep, instead of aqua fontana, or 
common water; in consequence of the prescriptions 
in both instances being written in abbreviated Latin 
by a careless hand. Considering how often we are 
obliged to convey our advice to patients by means 
of letters; and how many medicines we prescribe in 
words which are not in common use: consider- 
ing likewise how injurious a mistake in a single 
word or letter, or even the neglect of our prescrip- 
tions, from an inability to read them, may be, in 
their consequences, to the health and life of a pa- 
tient; the writing a fair and legible hand should be 
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considered as part, not only of the learning, but of 
the morality of a physician. 

To acquire a fair hand, it will be necessary to 
practise writing copies two or three times a week, 
during the whole course of a young man’s educa- 
tion. By every other species of writing, such as 
versions, and letters, the handwriting of a boy is 
impaired, instead of being improved. Let it not sur- 
prise any of you, that I consider the acquisition of a 
fair hand, as the result of such long and careful la- 
bour. The perfection of writing depends upon a 
certain order in the motions of the fingers. The 
difficulty of acquiring this order, may be easily con- 
ceived: by recollecting how many years of prac- 
tice are necessary to produce it in the lower limbs, 
in the exercises of dancing and walking. 

I shall dismiss this part of the previous education 
of a physician, with the following remark: The 
mind of a man pervades every thing he does, and 
says. It appears in the figure of his house, and even 
in the colour and fashion of his clothes. Much 
more does it appear in his handwriting, — hence 
Lavater has justly observed, that “ he, who writes an 
“ illegible hand, is rapid — and often impetuous in 
“ his judgments.” 

Arithmetic is to the eyes and ears, what the 
sense of touch is to the whole body. It serves to 
correct the mistakes, and to increase the accuracy, 
of the two artificial senses which have been men- 
tioned. To acquire extensive knowledge and facility 
in the use of numbers, it will be necessary for a 
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young man, intended for the study of medicine, to 
be occasionally exercised in them, until he com- 
pletes his academical education. 

With these preparatory branches of knowledge, 
he will be qualified to study geography. The most 
important part of this science, to a person intended 
for the profession of medicine, is that which includes 
the history of climates, weather, soils, and the local 
relations of different countries to rivers, seas,. and 
mountains. While he is receiving lessons upon* the 
physical history of the globe, he should read such 
books of travels as contain accounts of the food, 
medicines, dresses, manners, amusements, and re- 
ligions, of different nations: all of which he will af- 
terwards find to be intimately connected with the 
causes and cure of diseases. 

The French and German languages should be the 
next objects of his attention. They are deep and 
extensive repositories of knowledge in all sciences, 
and particularly in medicine. Great advantages will 
arise, to an American physician, from learning, not 
only to read, but to speak them; for the United States 
will probably continue, for many years, to attract 
citizens of every description from France and Ger- 
many. These two languages will be soonest and 
easiest acquired by the ear. Grammar rules, when 
forced by themselves upon the memory, create so 
much delay and disgust, that nine out of ten of the 
young men, who are taught them, quit their teachers 
long before they come to the application of those 
rules to the languages. 
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The Italian language contains many excellent 
books upon medicine. It may therefore be acquired 
with advantage; and, after the acquisition of the 
French, it may be learned with great ease in a month 
or six weeks, provided no time be lost in commit- 
ting grammar rules to memory. 

Let not the intended votary of medicine be dis- 
couraged at the number of modern languages which 
have been mentioned, as necessary or useful to a 
physician. The same number, and sometimes more, 
are deemed necessary in many countries in Europe, 
to qualify a young gentleman for the profession of 
arms. — It would be disreputable to our science, that 
a profession, the object of which is the destruction 
of human life, should produce more attainments in 
this part of education, than that whose only object 
is the preservation of life. 

As soon as a young man has been thoroughly in- 
structed in part, or in all these modern languages, 
he should be taught the most useful and practical 
branches of the mathematics. To a knowledge of 
these should succeed the history of the laws of mat- 
ter as unfolded by natural philosophy, and the study 
of the faculties and operations of the human mind, 
called by the unpopular name of metaphysics. With 
this branch of knowledge, it is common to con- 
nect the study of moral philosophy. I object to its 
being made a part of academical education. It was 
originally introduced into Christian colleges from, 
pagan schools, and has constantly tended to impress 
a belief of the independence of morals upon religion. 
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A course of lectures upon the evidences, doctrines, 
and precepts, of Christianity, will not only supply its 
place, by legitimating its objects, but will expand 
the mind of our pupil by fixing it upon the most 
elevated subjects of human contemplation. It will 
serve likewise to unfold the history of religious 
opinions, as held by different sects, and thereby 
lead him, at a future day, to the discovery of the 
causes and cure of many of those distressing dis- 
eases of the mind which have been produced by the 
gloomy errors that have been supposed to belong to 
the Christian religion. 

History, government, poetry, drawing, the prin- 
ciples of English grammar, and every other branch 
of polite literature, should be studied by a young 
man who is intended for the profession of medicine. 

They will enlarge his sphere of social intercourse, 
and open to him many new and extensive sources of 
knowledge. The poets in a particular manner should 
be read by him with attention. They turn every 
faculty of the mind inside outwards, and bring to 
light many things in its operations, which elude the 
more languid eye of a philosopher. Of this we have 
a remarkable example in the Tragedy of King Lear, 
in which madness is described with more accuracy, 
than in any history of that disease that has ever been 
published by a physician. 

A knowledge of drawing will be more than an 
accomplishment to a physician. It will be useful, by 
enabling him to preserve copies of plants and ani- 
mals, and of such preternatural appearances as occur 
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in morbid bodies. I have sometimes wished this 
elegant art could be extended much further. The 
face and countenance of sick people upon canvass, 
would convey the signs of a disease in that part of 
the body, sooner than a whole page employed in 
describing them. The impression of them moreover 
would be as much more lasting, as the sight of any 
object is more durable in the memory, than a bare 
history of it. 

I need hardly recommend to our candidate the 
study of English grammar. In conversation, in wri- 
ting for the press, and in his written instructions to 
his patients, a want of correctness or perspicuity 
will expose him to suspicion of equal deficiencies 
in every branch of his profession. 

Thus far the mind of a young man is chiefly pas- 
sive in acquiring the foundation of a medical educa- 
tion. But to enable him to study to advantage, it 
will be necessary to exercise his active faculties by 
teaching him to think. For this purpose he should 
first be employed in extempore speaking in dispu- 
ting societies, and in translating passages from fo- 
reign languages. As soon as he has acquired a suf- 
ficient stock of ideas from books and conversation, 
he should be obliged to exercise a talent for inven- 
tion by the different species of composition. In this 
way he will strengthen and fertilize his own mind, 
more in one year, than'he will by seven years’ appli- 
cation to such studies as afford exercise only to the 
memory. In the former case he may be compared to 
an animal, which by possessing locomotive powers, 
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seeks and procures its own sustenance, whereas in 
the latter case, he resembles a vegetable in a garden 
which grows only in consequence of the rain and 
dew which descend upon it. A young man may 
become learned by constantly sitting at the feet of 
a master; but he can be made wise only by the ex- 
ecutive operations of his own mind. 

Another advantage attending these practical ex- 
ercises is, they will supply the place of instruction 
upon that branch of learning which is known by the 
name of logic, and which is said to be useful in 
teaching the art of reasoning. How far instruction 
in this art is necessary, has been doubted by many 
writers upon education. Reasoning is natural to man: 
and however defective he may be in conforming to 
the dictates of right reason in his principles or con- 
duct, yet he seldom errs in either, without giving a 
reason for it. After a young man has employed his 
faculties for a few months in the manner that has 
been mentioned, he will as readily acquire a know- 
ledge of the proper arrangement of arguments, as 
he will of grammar, after he has become familiar 
with the meaning and use of words by keeping good 
company. To teach the art of reasoning in any other 
way, is like teaching a hungry man the names of the 
muscles which move the lower jaw, in order to en- 
able him to masticate his food. 

Hitherto I have said nothing of the Latin and 
Greek languages as a necessary part of the educa- 
tion of a candidate for the study of Physic. 
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My opinions upon the subject of the dead lan- 
guages, as a branch of a liberal education, may be 
seen at large in an essay first published in one of 
the volumes of Mr. Carey’s American Museum.* 
In that essay I have asserted, that a man may be a 
physician without a knowledge of Latin or Greek. 

I am still of the same opinion; but as the fashion of 
quoting those languages still continues, a physician 
will be less obstructed in his researches, by being 
able to translate those scraps of *Latin or Greek, 
which are often met with in English books, and 
which are oftener introduced to support an original 
opinion by an author, than to convey an oiiginal 
idea to the reader. Knowledge enough for this pur- 
pose may be acquired in a year or two, by a youth 
of common capacity, provided he does not apply 
himself to thereuntil he is sixteen or seventeen years 
of age. Many circumstances will concur to render 
the acquisition of these languages easy, in this stage 
of his life. His judgment will be matured; and he 
will have such a knowledge of the geography and 
civil histories of Greece and Rome, as will enable 
him more easily to comprehend many things in their 
languages, which must otherwise be unintelligible, 
or not interesting. But his facility in acquiring 
the dead languages will be derived chiefly from 
his knowledge of the general principles of grammar, 
as unfolded by modern languages. The acquisition 

* It has since been republished by Messrs. T . &. W. Brad- 
ford, in a volume of essays, entitled “ Moral, Philosophical, and 
Literary,” by the author. 
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of the Latin language will moreover be accelerated 
by the relation of the French and Latin vocables to 
each other. Instead, therefore, of making the study 
of the dead languages the first, they should be the 
last part of an academical education. I grant, that, 
in the time I have allotted for learning them, a 
young man will not be able to read all the Latin 
and Greek classics, which are commonly read at 
schools; but he will read enough of them, to be able 
to translate the 'Latin, and to understand all the 
technical terms of his profession which are derived 
from the Greek language. 

Let not the advocates of ancient learning ascribe 
to me a want of taste, in recommending this super- 
ficial acquaintance with the ancient masters of poetry 
and eloquence. Human life is too short, and the 
study of medicine too extensive, to waste years in 
learning that which is only intended to amuse, and 
which can never be applied to useful and practical 
purposes in our profession. 

In thus depreciating the study of the Latin and 
Greek languages, I do not mean to detract from the 
writings of many of the Roman and Greek authors. 
They contain many important truths upon all sub- 
jects. But the most valuable of them have been 
translated; and in proportion as the languages, in 
which they are written, cease to be studied, I be- 
lieve they will be more generally read in an English 
dress. Nor do I contend for the extinction of a cri- 
tical knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, 
in our seminaries of learning. Let them, like tra- 
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veiling, become a part of the luxury of education; 
and let those persons, who are destined to live by 
the labour of their bodies, or minds, rely upon the 
interpretations that shall be given of them by men 
of independence and leisure. It will be as safe to 
obtain our knowledge of Latin and Greek books in 
this way, as it is the knowledge of foreign countries 
exclusively from the men who have visited and 
described them. This remark I believe to be pro- 
per in all countries; but it is more especially so in 
the United States, where the means of acquiring an 
extensive academical education are limited, and the 
time allotted for it necessarily much shorter than in 
Europe. 

I shall conclude this lecture by remarking, that 
it is never too late to learn that which is necessary 
to be known. Dr. Franklin learned to write a fair 
and legible hand, after he was thirty; and Sir John 
Pringle corrected a bad hand, after he was sixty 
years of age. Macklin, the player, learned several 
languages after he became an old man. Many of the 
sciences have been acquired by men after they have 
entered upon the duties of public and professional 
life. 

If, by any untoward circumstances, any of you, 
gentlemen, have begun the study of medicine with- 
out a knowledge of the preparatory branches of 
learning that have been mentioned, permit me to 
recommend to you to cultivate them in your sum- 
mer recess from your medical studies. In the pre- 
sent mature state of your faculties, you will find no 
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difficulty in acquiring them; and in so doing you 
will add no less to your private honour and interest, 
than to the credit and fame of the University of 
Pennsylvania. ' • 


LECTURE VIII. 

% 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF HOSPITALS. 


Delivered November 10th, 1802. . 

GENTLEMEN, 

IN compliance with the request of a worthy 
friend,* I have chosen, for the subject of our intro- 
ductory lecture, an account of the construction and 
management of hospitals. It will I hope be useful; 
for in a country like ours, growing in population, 
and in those employments which increase the num- 
ber and size of our cities, hospitals become neces- 
sary institutions, by affording an asylum to stran- 
gers and to such other people as labour under dis- 
eases that cannot be so well attended or cured in 
private houses. Hospitals are moreover a necessary 
appendage to armies and navies; and these must 
exist in our country, while ambition and avarice 
continue to render wars a part of the unavoidable 
calamities of mankind. But admitting, that none of 
you should ever be called to act in either of those 
public receptacles of sick people, the facts and prin- 

* Mr. Samuel Coates one of the Managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. 
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c-ipies which will be delivered in the course of this 
lecture will be of extensive application in private 
practice, more especially among the poor, and du- 
ring the prevalence of such diseases as affect a great 
number of people at the same time. 

I cannot enter upon this subject without lament- 
ing that private charity is so limited in its objects, 
as to render hospitals in their present extent, neces- 
sary in any country. Did w r e feel the ties of sym- 
pathy which should unite the children of men as 
members of one great family in the manner we ought, 
public hospitals would cease to be the marks of the 
munificence and depravity of nations. Sick people 
(with a few exceptions) would be attended in their 
own houses, and nursed by the members of their 
own families. The benevolent affections would thus 
be stimulated into constant exercise; the extremes 
of rank would thus be united; and poverty, (by not 
being exposed to the public eye) be relieved from 
one of its greatest evils. A state of society, in which 
these events shall take place, has been predicted in 
the old, and new testaments; and sooner or later 
will come to pass. 

But in the present state of morals, and govern- 
ment, the stock of private sympathy can never be 
commensurate to the mass of sickness and distress 
which occur in our world. Hospitals of course be- 
come necessary to relieve them, particularly such 
parts of them as could not be relieved in private 
houses, even in the most improved state of man- 
kind. 
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In fixing upon a situation for a hospital, a regard 
should be had to air and water. It should always be 
placed at such a distance from a city, as to possess 
the benefit of pure air, and of a current of winds 
from every quarter. It should likewise be at a dis- 
tance from all sources of putrid exhalations whether 
from marshes or unwholesome manufactures. The 
quality of the water, which is to be used in a hospi- 
tal, should be ascertained before its foundations are 
laid; for upon its purity, much will depend of the 
influence of the hospital, upon health and life. If 
a hill be chosen for the site of the hospital, per- 
haps such a declivity may be preferred for it, as will 
favour the easy conveyance of water from a well 
upon its summit, to all its apartments in a manner, 
and for purposes to be mentioned hereafter. 

Of the form of the hospital little need be said. 
In the middle climates of America, its front should 
always be to the south. A single building should be 
preferred to a double one; as affording a more easy 
passage of currents of air through it. The ceilings 
should not be less than fifteen feet in height. It is 
because the high ceilings of churches permit the im- 
pure air to ascend above the possibility of being in- 
haled by the sick, that Sir John Pringle says they 
make the best military hospitals.* Garret rooms 
of the common height should be avoided. They 
once generated and spread a typhus fever in the 
Pennsylvania hospital. If they should be judged 

* Observations upon the Diseases of the British Army, 
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necessary in a hospital, they should be included in 
what is called an attic story. 

The principal part of the house should be divided 
into large wards of equal sizes. Connected with 
them, there should be a few small rooms for the 
reception of those patients whose cases require pri- 
vacy, and for such persons as have been reduced 
from their rank in society, and to whom being ex- 
posed to the company and even sight of strangers, 
would occasion mortification and distress. There 
should likewise be in every hospital three or four 
small rooms, so contrived as to be made com- 
pletely dark for the accommodation of persons with 
acute inflammation of the eyes. 

The wards should be suited to different diseases. 
Those which are appropriated to the pulmonary 
consumption should be warmed in winter by means 
of stoves so regulated as to cause the heat to resem- 
ble the temperature of those climates which are most 
favourable to diseases of the breast. The fever 
wards should have earthen floors. The first account 
of their utility in preventing and absorbing human 
miasmata is to be met with in Count Saxe’s reveries. 
It was communicated by Colonel Ward of Mas- 
sachusetts to Dr. Tilton by whom they were intro- 
duced with great advantage into the military hos- 
pitals of the United States during the revolutionary 
war. 

I he windows in a hospital should be large but 
not numerous. By these means it will be cool in 
summer, and warm in winter. They should de- 
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scend to the floor; and the upper sash should be 
made to be pulled down, as well as the lower one to 
be lifted up. Thus fresh air may be admitted, and 
foul air discharged, without exposing the sick to its 
current in either direction. They should be provi- 
ded with shutters so as to increase and lessen at 
pleasure the quantity of light. 

The staircase should be well lighted with win- 
dows made in the same manner as those which are 
used in the wards. The lower floors (the fever wards 
excepted) should be of wood. Bricks should never 
be used for that purpose, upon the account of their 
disposition to retain filth between their interstices. 

In every ward there should be a ventilator com- 
municating with the external air to carry off the 
foul air in cool and cold weather. Perhaps an open- 
ing might be made by taking away a pane of glass 
from the highest row of the upper sash of a window, 
and placing a piece of wood in its room, capable of 
being depressed and elevated, by means of a string 
that should reach to the middle of the window. This 
contrivance is very common in stove rooms in Ger- 
many, where it has obtained the name of a “ was is 
das” or, “ what is it,” from that question being 
generally asked by persons the first time they see it. 

Great advantages would arise from separating the 
patients in large wards by means of wooden parti- 
tions, elevated' about six or eight feet from the floor, 
and open above, so as to admit light and carry off 
impure air. The sick would thus be less disturbed 
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by each other, and the delicate habits of domestic 
life be better preserved. 

The wards should have specific, names painted 
over their doors. The names of the patriarchs and 
apostles have been preferred for this purpose in St. 
Thomas’s hospital in London. 

The names and the diseases of the patients, with 
a few exceptions, should be written upon a black 
board, and hung over their beds. 

Besides the wards and private rooms that have 
been mentioned, there should be in every hospital 
the following distinct apartments. 

1st. A large hall into which such of the patients as 
were able to leave their beds should eat their meals. 
Health, pleasure, and decency all conspire, to make 
this apartment necessary. It might serve likewise 
for a place of worship. 

2d. An apothecary’s shop: in which should be kept 
all the surgical instruments as well as the medicines 
of the hospital. 

3d. A room formed in the manner of an amphi- 
theatre for surgical operations. It should be as re- 
mote as possible from the sick wards. 

4th. Rooms for the different kinds of baths, and 
for some of the modes of exercise to be mentioned 
hereafter; also for containing wood and coal. These 
rooms, and these only, should be under the ground 
floor of the hospital. The bath rooms should be 
warmed by a stove in winter, and should be so large, 
as to admit of patients resting or exercising in them 
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an hour or two after using the baths, before they ex- 
pose themselves to the cold air. 

5th. A room appropriated for the reception and 
preservation of such curious productions of nature 
and art, as the patients may be disposed to deposit 
or send to the hospital, as expressions of their gra- 
titude from the benefits received from it. I once 
saw, with great pleasure, a small museum in the in- 
firmary of Liverpool; all the articles of which were 
derived from this source. 

6th. A dining room and bed rooms, for all the 
officers of the hospital. 

7th. A room in which the bodies of such of the 
patients as die in the hospital should be kept pre- 
viously to their interment. This room should be so 
private, as to admit of a dead body being examined, 
to discover the cause and seat of the disease which 
destroyed it, without the knowledge of the surviving 
patients. 

8th. A large and commodious room in which the 
managers and physicians and surgeons of the hos- 
pital should meet to transact their respective busi- 
ness. 

The uses of each of these apartments should be 
inscribed over their respective doors. 

The kitchen, bakehouse and washhouse should 
be at some distance from the hospital. The danger 
from fire will thereby be prevented, and much in- 
convenience avoided from heat, noise, and the smell 
of food; which when pleasant impairs the appetite, 
and when otherwise, is offensive to sick people. 
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There should be two privies, one for the male, the 
other for the female patients, at a moderate distance 
from the hospital, and so placed as to be out of sight 
of each other; or, if they adjoin, they should be ac- 
cessible by private avenues peculiar to each sex. 
This contrivance will be found not only to cherish 
delicacy in women, but to favour their health; for 
many of them, I believe, both in private houses and 
hospitals, prefer suffering from costiveness, rather 
than expose themselves, in a walk to a privy, to the 
sight of our sex. There should likewise be a privy 
exclusively for the venereal patients. 

A piazza above the first and second stories, on 
the south side of the whole hospital, would be plea- 
sant and useful, by lessening the heat, and inviting 
such of the patients to breathe the external air, as 
were unable to walk beyond the walls of the hos- 
pital. 

Near the hospital, there should be a garden filled 
with fruits of different kinds for the use of the sick. 
There should likewise be walks shaded with forest 
trees around the whole house. The pleasure derived 
from a familiarity with such objects has a sensible 
influence upon health, especially in persons who have 
been habitually immersed in the close and dusky 
streets of a large city. 

The furniture of each ward should consist of 
beds, a water closet, two or three closestools, bed- 
pans, a warmingpan, and a number of spitting- 
boxes. The beds should be made of hair: this is 
preferable to straw, upon two accounts. It permits 
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the urine, when involuntarily discharged by sick 
people, to pass readily through it; and when, from 
accident or neglect, it becomes putrid, it is less apt 
to produce disease than a putrid vegetable substance. 

The bedsteads should be made of iron: but where 
this cannot be afforded, the wood, of which they are 
composed, should always be painted. An advantage 
would arise from their having castors, upon the 
lower end of their posts, by which means' they 
might be more easily moved so as to accommodate 
the situation of the sick, to different portions of heat 
and light. 

For patients in the dysentery, or in fevers in 
which the fasces are discharged involuntarily, a cov- 
ering of soft leather over the bed has been strongly 
recommended by Dr. Donald Monroe. It is easily 
removed, washed and dried; and may be used a do- 
zen or twenty times a day. 

For medical purposes there should be two sets of 
cold and warm baths for the two different sexes. As 
heat differs in its effects upon the body when applied 
through different mediums, there should be con- 
trivances to apply it by means of vapour, air, and 
sand. There should further belong to every hospital, 
an electrical machine, a thermometer to regulate 
the temperature of the baths and wards so as to 
accommodate them to the different states of dis- 
ease, and different modes of exercise. These last, 
should consist of a chamber horse, the instruments 
for playing shuttlecock, two or three cheap and 
common instruments of music, a swing, tools for 
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cutting, sawing and working in wood and in the 
garden; and when practicable, a horse and chair, or 
a coachee. The last mode of exercise for hospital 
patients was first suggested by the late worthy Dr. 
Cooper; and so highly did he appreciate its advan- 
tages that he bequeathed a large portion of his es- 
tate for the purpose of purchasing and maintaining 
a carriage and two horses for the use of the patients 
in the Pennsylvania hospital.* 

The officers of a hospital should consist of a stew- 
ard, matron, a house surgeon and an apothecary, 
with one or two mates, cooks, and other servants 
and attendants upon the sick. Women, says Mr. 
Howard, should always be preferred for the last pur- 
pose that has been mentioned. They are better ac- 
quainted with the modes of preparing diet and drinks 
than men; and in humanity, whether it consist in 
sacrifices of sleep, or bearing with patience the pee- 
vishness of sick people, they have greatly the ad- 
vantage of our sex. There are cases, however, in 
which men should be preferred to women as nurses. 
These are, where great resolution, and perseverance 
are necessary to enforce submission to the prescrip- 
tions of the physicians. 

Such persons only should be appointed to fill all 
the offices that have been mentioned as are single; or 
if they are married, their children, if they have any, 
should not be permitted to reside in the hospital. 

* A machine called a Gyrater has lately been introduced into 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. It moves upon a single pivot. It was 
nrst employed by Dr. Joseph Cox of England in chronic mad- 
ness, and with great success. 
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For the amusement and instruction of patients 
in a hospital, a small library should by all means , 
compose a part of its furniture. The amusing books 
should consist of travels. They are extremely ex- 
hilarating to convalescents, and to persons confined 
by chronic diseases. The books for conveying know- 
ledge should be upon philosophical, moral and reli- 
gious subjects. 

In many hospitals in Europe there are clergymen 
who preach occasionally to the sick, and administer 
consolation to the dying. Such an establishment is 
liable to no objections where the sick are all of one 
denomination in religion; but as this can rarely be the 
case in the United States, it will be much better to 
open the doors of our hospital to ministers of differ- 
ent sects, and not only to permit, but to invite them 
to give a portion of their labours, from their respec- 
tive flocks, to the sick. When this cannot be obtain- 
ed, such of them as are able should be advised to 
attend public worship in the churches that are in the 
neighbourhood of the hospital. 

As young people are sometimes the objects- of the 
charity of a hospital, and are thereby detained by 
some diseases a long time from school, one or 
two suitable persons should be selected from among 
the adult patients, who should give them lessons 
every day in reading, writing, or arithmetic, accord- 
ing to their respective ages. These acts of attention 
to their youthful minds will probably produce more 
grateful and useful returns from them, in future life, 
than the cure of their diseases. 
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One or more newspapers should be taken for the 
use of every hospital. After they have been read by 
its officers, they should be sent into the different 
wards. 1 o a sick sailor or soldier, a newspaper is a 
cordial, especially during the time of war, and by 
persons of every situation in life there will be found 
something in it which may help to beguile the evils 
of sickness and confinement. 

The government of the hospital, and the care of 
the sick should be committed to managers and phy- 
sicians chosen in such a manner as shall best pro- 
mote the interests of the institution. There should 
be laws fey preventing immoralities of every kind. 
Gaming should be forbidden; and strong drink 
should never be tasted, unless prescribed by a phy- 
sician. Swearing, and indecent language should not 
be tolerated; and even loud talking and laughing 
should be restrained. The men and women .should 
be confined to their respective wards; and no inter- 
course should be permitted between them, except 
by permission of one of the principal officers of the 
hospital. No patient should ever ask for charity in 
money, tobacco, clothing, nor food. The punish- 
ment for these offences should be different. Expul- 
sion should be inflicted only after lenient modes of 
reformation have been tried to no purpose. 

I have hitherto said nothing of the construction 
and management of a hospital as far as it relates to 
persons affected by madness, because I conceive that 
class of patients requires such specific accommoda- 
tions and treatment, that a separate institution is 
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necessary for them. They should be confined in dis- 
tinct rooms or cells, where they cannot injure or 
disturb each other. The head of this institution, and 
all who are concerned in the care of the unfortunate 
tenants of it, should be persons distinguished for 
their knowledge, resolution, and humanity. They 
should know the art of governing mad people by 
discovering all the motives which act upon them. 
In short, they should be their friends and companions, 
and should not only abstract them from their cells, 
but seduce them by exercise, labour, amusements, 
and conversation, from the subjects of their derange- 
ment. They should likewise be subject, for certain 
offences, to lenient punishments consisting chiefly of 
privations of liberty and of the pleasant parts of their 
food. By the skilful application of these means, the 
keepers of private madhouses in England, who are 
generally physicians or clergymen, perform more 
cures, under equal circumstances, than are perform- 
ed in most of the lunatic hospitals in that country. 
I shall only remark further in this place, that hospi- 
tals in which maniacs are received in common with 
other patients should have small cells in their neigh- 
bourhood, in which the former should be confined 
during the highly excited, and noisy, state of their 
disease, in order to prevent their terrifying or dis- 
turbing other classes of sick people. 

Having finished the construction and organi- 
zation of our hospital, we proceed next to speak 
of its application to the relief and cure of diseases. 
And here I am forced to acknowledge, that hospitals 
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have been much less effectual for that purpose than 
is commonly supposed; nay, further, they have in 
many instances created diseases, and produced the 
mortality of such, as seldom prove fatal in private 
practice. This has in a more eminent degree been 
the case in military hospitals. They were the pass- 
ports to the grave of nearly one half of all the soldiers 
who perished during the revolutionary war of the 
United States. 

But this abortive issue, of the fabrics of public 
charity, is not necessarily connected with their ex- 
istence, any more than malignant fevers are connect- 
ed by a necessary law with the construction and ex- 
istence of cities. The extraordinary mortality in hos- 
pitals may be prevented, and the practice rendered 
as successful, under equal circumstances, as in 
private houses. This has been demonstrated in the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, where science and 
humanity have constantly vied with each other in the 
care of the sick. In the years 1796 and 1797 there 
were admitted into that institution 3261 patients, 
but 109 of whom died; which is less than usually 
die from the same number of patients in the most 
successful practice among poor people. The means 
for preventing death in hospitals, and rendering 
them useful in the highest degree in restoring health, 
consist chiefly, 

I. Of pure air, and 

II. Of cleanliness. 
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I. To prevent the contamination of the air of a 
hospital, the following circumstances should be 
deeply fixed upon the minds of the attending phy- 
sicians and surgeons. 

1. The wards should never be crowded. The 
number of patients proper for each ward, can only 
be ascertained bv knowing their dimensions in every 
direction. Sir John Pringle’s rule was to have them 
so fixed, that a stranger should say, there was room 
enough to contain three times the number of patients 
he beheld in them. 

2. Persons in the same disease should be confi- 
ned to the same ward. A sore leg has often put on 
a disagreeable appearance, and operations in surgery 
have sometimes terminated fatally, in consequence 
of being exposed to the atmosphere created by pa- 
tients in a fever; and fevers have been generated by 
the foul exhalations of sores and ulcers. This con- 
finement of patients in similar diseases is more es- 
pecially necessary, where there is danger of any of 
them acquiring by time or accident, a disposition to 
propagate themselves by contagion. 

3. The doors and windows of all the wards should 
be kept open in warm weather. In cool weather the 
foul air should be conveyed out of the wards by 
means of a ventilator, and by keeping small fires in 
an open chimney. This renovation of the air is more 
necessary in the fever wards than in any others; for 
which purpose the beds should be removed from 
the walls, to which impure air is apt to adhere, so 
as to reproduce disease. This direction is founded 
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upon a fact to which an accident gave birth during 
the late war with Great Britain. In one of the mili- 
tary hospitals, an uncommon degree of mortality 
was observed to take place among the patients who 
had the dysentery. A black soldier remarked to Dr. 
Beardsley the physician of this hospital, that none 
died, but those whose bunks were contiguous to 
the walls of the hospital. The doctor was struck 
with the truth of the remark, and instantly removed 
all the sick into the middle of the ward, which put 
an immediate stop to the mortality of the disease. 
Of the deleterious effects of foul air generated by 
patients in a fever, I shall mention two memorable 
instances which occurred in the neighbourhood of 
this city. In the spring of the year 1777 a typhus 
fever broke out in a military hospital under my care 
in the bettering-house. In the month of May the 
weather became so warm that the windows of the 
hospital were kept constantly open, by which means 
the seeds of the fever were nearly dissipated. About 
the 20th of the month, the weather became suddenly 
so cold, as to make it necessary to close all the win- 
dows of the hospital; in consequence of which the 
fever revived, and with so much malignity as to 
carry off not only a number of soldiers, and three 
surgeons, but to affect nearly every person who at- 
tended the hospital. The second instance of the 
deadly effects of confined air occurred in the city 
hospital of Philadelphia in the year 1797. A cold 
shower ol rain, on the 23d of September made it ne- 
cessary for the nurse to shut all the windows of one of 
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the wards of the hospital during a single night. 
The next morning seven of the patients confined 
in that ward were found dead, five of whom were 
considered in no danger the night before. This 
fact was communicated to me by Mr. John Con- 
nelly of this city, who was one among many wit- 
nesses of it. To change the air of the wards ap- 
propriated to fevers, an important advantage would 
arise, were it practicable, to have the fire in winter 
in a hole in the middle of the ward instead of a 
chimney, and to suffer the smoke to escape through 
an opening made in the roof in a perpendicular line 
with this hole. What little smoke was unable to 
rise to the hole, would help to prevent the genera- 
tion of contagious miasmata, as has often been seen 
in fever hospitals. This mode of warming and ven- 
tilating hospitals was invented by Dr. Tilton in the 
American army. I have seen it with great pleasure, 
and am happy in thus publicly bearing a testimony 
in favour of its good effects. 

4. A fourth mode of purifying the air of a hos- 
pital is by means of water. Were it possible for it 
to flow in a perpetual stream through every apart- 
ment of a hospital, there is reason to believe fevers 
would generally be prevented, or deprived of their 
malignity. But substitutes for this agreeable mode 
of conveying water into a hospital may be contrived 
by frequently wetting, and washing, not only the 
floors, but the walls and ceilings of the wards. If 
the theory of Dr. Mitchell be correct, the water 
could be rendered more salutary by mixing a quan- 
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tity of ley, or dissolving some salt of tartar in it 
before it is applied to the above purpose. 

5. In addition to the modes of purifying the air 
of a hospital which have been mentioned, the use of 
the muriatic acid in the manner recommended by 
Dr. Johnson, and of the nitrous acid as recommend- 
ed by Dr. Carmichael Smyth should not be omit- 
ted. The facts in favour of their utility, are too nu- 
merous, and too well attested to be doubted. 

II. The means for promoting cleanliness relate to 
the bodies, and clothing of the sick, and to the 
wards and environs of the hospital. 

1. Every person in a fever, who is admitted into a 
hospital in warm weather, should be stripped of the 
clothes he has worn, and his whole body should be 
washed with soap and water. His linen should be 
changed daily; and where a fever tends to generate 
morbid miasmata, his sheets should be changed 
likewise. The practice of washing the hands and 
face every day, in all diseases, should be universal. 
In those cases where danger is to be apprehended 
of the generation of a hospital fever from the wards 
being accidentally crowded, the whole body should 
often be washed in a bath accommodated to the 
strength of the patients, and the nature of their 
diseases. 

Foul linen should never be put into a closet nor 
basket, until it has been exposed to the air. The 
shorter the time it is kept before it is washed, the 
better. Were it practicable, the safety of a hospital 
from this source of disease would be insured, by 
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conveying linen, as soon as it is taken off the body, 
to the washing tub. This should be done in a more 
especial manner in warm weather. 

Shaving should be enjoined upon the men three 
or four times a week; and the hair of patients of 
both sexes should be combed daily, not only to 
prevent the generation of lice, but the accumula- 
tion of that kind of sordes upon the scalp, which by 
long stagnation sometimes becomes the remote 
cause of the hospital fever. 

The beds of the sick should frequently be ex- 
posed to the air; and uncommon pains should be 
taken to prevent the bedsteads becoming a recep- 
tacle for bugs. 

The intestinal and urinary excretions should be 
removed as soon as they are discharged; and the 
vessels which contained them, should be thoroughly 
cleansed. 

If our hospital should be so situated, as to re- 
ceive water from a spring into its upper story, or if 
a reservoir should be made for rain water in its 
roof, excretions may be instantly washed away into 
a common sewer by conduit pipes conveyed to the 
water closets for that purpose. Where patients are 
unable to walk to the water closets, the smell of their 
excretions by stool should be prevented by being 
received in a chamber vessel half filled with cold 
water. This delicate mode of destroying the fetor 
of the excretions from the bowels is recommended 
by Dr. Clark in his treatise upon the means of pre- 
venting the diseases of long East India voyages. 
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Spitting boxes should be constantly used for such 
patients as disease, or a salivation, renders them ne- 
cessary. Mr. Howard has excluded tobacco from 
hospitals in his directions for cleanliness; but where 
its use has been habitual for many years, a total ab- 
stinence from it is not only distressing, but cannot 
fail of opposing the efficacy of medicines. In such 
cases, patients should be indulged in tobacco; but it 
should be under such circumstances as not to offend 
by its smoke, if used in segars, any person in the 
hospital. 

The wards should be whitewashed three or four 
times a year. The efficacy of lime when thus ap- 
plied, in preventing and destroying contagion, has 
been established by many facts recorded by Mr. 
Howard. Where a hospital is built of wood, paint- 
ing the Wards has been found to produce very salu- 
tary effects. I have before spoken of the advantages 
of the frequent use of water for the purpose of 
washing the floors of the wards. 

The environs of a hospital should be watched 
with a careful eye. No matters capable of putrefac-' 
tion should be permitted to remain in them. How- 
ever innocent they may sometimes be, they contain 
in them the seeds of disease, and require’ nothing 
but the cooperation of heat and moisture, to bring 
them into action. 

In every hospital, there should be two or three 
wards for convalescents from fevers. Recovery is 
always hastened by bringing patients from the rooms 
in which every object has been associated with the 
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fear of death. But there is another reason for adopt- 
ing this practice. The exhalations from persons who 
have been confined by the hospital fever often ad- 
here to walls and floors, and thus reproduce the 
disease, or retard convalescence. Mr. Howard tells 
us that he experienced a headach upon entering 
a fever ward in the hospital at Salonica some time 
after it had been evacuated by the patients who had 
occupied it. 

In reviewing the means of preventing the contin- 
gent evils, and extending the benefits of hospitals, 
we are led to do homage chiefly to pure air and 
water. Is it because they are so cheap, and uni- 
versal, that their usefulness is so little appreciated? 
or, are they neglected as the means of health by the 
popular and imposing doctrine of diseases origina- 
ting and spreading only by certain contagious mat- 
ters which are incapable of destruction; and which, 
like the Barbary powers, are only to be opposed by 
oppressive national impositions, for the different pur- 
pose of supporting expensive quarantine laws and 
lazarettos? As well might we attempt to draw 
down rain from the clouds by a procession of ima- 
ges, as aim to avert pestilence by any other means, 
than those of air and water. The sun, it is said, be- 
came the object of worship by the immediate des- 
cendents of Noah, in consequence of its exhaling 
the waters of the deluge, and restoring to their 
sight, the surface of the earth. Did mankind com- 
prehend the advantages to health and life which 
pure air and water are capable of affording, they 
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would be restrained by nothing but the true religion 
from similar acts of idolatry to each of them, in every 
country. These inestimable sources of health and 
life shall not always be treated with neglect and con- 
tempt! After error and folly have exhausted their 
nugatory and fruitless efforts to obviate pestilential 
diseases, they shall be resorted to by the citizens of the 
United States. Already has a stately monument been 
erected in honour of the salubrity of the waters of 
Schuylkill in the city of Philadelphia. May they 
soon and long flow through all our streets, and into 
all our houses, and while they wash away the filth 
of our city, may they wash away at the same time 
the prejudices which derive domestic fevers from 
foreign countries! 

I return from this digression to mention a few 
things which do not properly belong to any of the 
preceding heads of our lecture. 

1st. The diet of the sick should be accommodated 
to the states of their individual diseases; but as a 
considerable proportion of the patients in all hospi- 
tals are affected by r diseases which admit of a uni- 
formity of diet as to quality, I would advise that it 
should be frequently varied, and differently prepared, 
so as to render the pleasures of the table an auxiliary 
remedy to medicines. Sundays, and a few of those 
days which are annually devoted to the commemo- 
ration of great religious and political events, should 
always be distinguished by a more savoury meal 
than on common days. It will serve to keep up use- 
ful habits, and to show the sick that they have not 
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forfeited by their poverty, and sequestration from 
the world, an interest in the common and public 
blessings of mankind. 

2d. Tothe objects of the charity of a hospital there 
should be but few exceptions. It is usual in some 
places to exclude patients from its benefits in bili- 
ous or typhus fevers, under an apprehension of their 
spreading by contagion; but if the precautions which 
have been recommended are adopted, the generation 
of contagion will be prevented; and if it be formed, 
it will soon be destroyed. Children have been ex- 
cluded likewise from hospitals on account of their 
noise, and the extraordinary trouble and expenses 
that are required to nurse them. But these might in 
part be obviated by admitting them after a certain 
age only, and confining them to one apartment in 
the hospital. Considering how great the proportion 
of sickness and mortality is among children and how 
much more they suffer from poverty and confined 
houses than grown people, the usefulness of a hos- 
pital would be greatly promoted by including them 
in the number of the objects of its benevolence. 

3d. The fewer difficulties that are thrown in the 
way of patients being admitted into a hospital, the 
better. The practice of demanding security for their 
interment has been found to exclude persons with 
diseases that might have been easily cured, and is 
calculated to damp the hopes of relief in those who 
are able to comply with it. 

4th. All forms should be dispensed with in ad- 
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mitting such cases of surgery as are the effects of 
accidents. 

5th. The physicians and surgeons of a hospital 
should visit their patients at a regular hour. The 
frequency of their visits should be regulated by the 
danger of their patients. A correct account should 
be kept of all their prescriptions, and, when practi- 
cable, of their effects upon diseases. 

6th. The pupils who attend the practice of hos- 
pitals should conform to such of its regulations as 
are intended to promote cleanliness, decency, and 
order. Their visits to the sick should be at those 
times that will least intrude upon their eating, sleep- 
ing, and taking medicines. 

7th. The relations and friends of the sick should 
not be permitted to visit them, except with the con- 
sent of one of the principal officers of the hospital. 
In exhibiting a view of its different departments to 
strangers, maniacs, if they should compose part of 
its patients, should never be seen. 

8th. In determining when to discharge patients 
from a hospital, some judgment is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between those who counterfeit diseases in 
order to lounge away weeks and months in idleness, 
and those who are willing to depart before they are 
able to return to their former occupations. It should 
always be remembered, that a disease may be com- 
pletely cured, and yet the subject of it remain in 
such a state of debility, as to render him unfit for 
labour. For this reason, it will sometimes be proper 
to detain patients for some days, or even weeks, 
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after they appear to be cured, and to continue to 
administer to them such remedies as are calculated 
to invigorate the system, and thereby to obviate a 
predisposition to relapse, or to acquire another dis- 
. ease. This practice is proper at all times, but chiefly 
so, in the autumnal and winter months. 

I have thus, gentlemen, imparted to you all the 
knowledge I possess of the construction and manage- 
ment of hospitals. It remains only that I recommend 
these institutions to your patronage. I repeat again, 
in the present imperfect state of morals and society, 
they are highly important objects of benevolence 
and public spirit. From contributions in property and 
labour to their establishment and welfare, some of 
the most distinguished characters in the world have 
derived their claims to the esteem and gratitude of 
mankind. Among these, the late Dr. Thomas Bond, 
of this city, deserves to be mentioned with peculiar re- 
spect. To him, humanity and patriotism are indebted 
for having projected the hospital which has for many 
years been the pride and ornament of Pennsylvania. 
Tohisfriend Dr. Franklin, he surrendered the honour 
of laying the corner stone of this noble building. A 
crowd of citizens, and processions of all the schools 
in the city, accompanied him to the spot appointed 
for that purpose. The spectacle was deeply inter- 
esting. The feelings of our illustrious American 
philosopher, and the pious inscription upon the 
stone,* which was composed by him, accorded with 


* See the following page for the inscription. 
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the occasion. On his way to place the solemn offer- 
ing upon the altar of benevolence, a gentleman who 
walked by his side remarked to him that one incon- 
venience would arise from the institution they were 
about to establish, and that was, it would invite the 
sick from every province in America. “ Then (said 
the doctor) it will be more extensively useful than 
was at first intended.” This anticipation has been 
amply fulfilled; for I believe there is not a state in 
the union nor a trading nation in Europe, in which 
there are not some persons who have been benefited 
by it. Since the year of its foundation, the number 
of persons, who have been cured in it of different 
diseases, amounts to six thousand four hundred and 
seventy-six. Allowing nineteen out of twenty of them 
to be Americans, and all of them to have lived upon 
an average ten years after they were discharged, 


* In the Year of Christ 
1755 

George II. then happily reigning 
(for he sought the happiness of his people) 
Philadelphia flourishing, 

(for its inhabitants were 
public spirited), 
this building, 

by the bounty of government, 
and of many private persons, 
was piously founded, 
for the relief of the sick and miserable; 
May the God of Mercies, 
bless the undertaking! 
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how great must have been the profits of their labour 
to our country! Admitting that most of themhad fami- 
lies, and the same number of children which married 
people usually have in the above period, how greatly 
must they have added to our population! But in re- 
counting the public advantages of our hospital, let 
us not pass over in silence, the individual comfort 
and happiness it has created and prolonged. There, 
oil and wine have been poured into many bleeding 
hearts. There deposed human reason hag often been 
brought back again by the power of medicine to 
resume her empire over all the faculties of the mind. 
And there, the ties of consanguinity, which were 
nearly dissolved by death, have been renewed and 
cemented; and husbands and wives, and parents 
and children, have been returned in health and joy 
to bless each other. Receive illustrious founders of 
this excellent institution, in this humble detail of its 
various and multiplied blessings, the rewards of your 
beneficence! But great as those blessings appear, 
they are small, compared with the benefits which 
have been ascribed to hospitals in other countries. 
Dr. Tillotson has pronounced them to be the bul- 
warks of Great Britain, and ascribes, to their influ- 
ence, her frequent and signal preservations from 
the power of her enemies. Higher motives remain 
yet to be mentioned to recommend these public 
asylums of sickness and distress to our affections and 
care. The Saviour of the world owns the miserable 
outcasts of society who occupy the wards of hospi- 
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tals as his relations, and has declared he will reward 
acts of kindness done to them, as if they had been 
done to himself. His memorable words shall con- 
clude our lecture. “ I was sick and ye visited me;” 
and again, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


LECTURE IX 


ON THE TAINS AND PLEASURES OF A MEDICAL 
LIFE. 


Delivered November 7th, 1803. 

» 


GENTLEMEN, 

YOU are convened this day for the purpose of 
hearing an introductory lecture to a course of lec- 
tures upon the institutes and practice of medicine. 
Previously to my entering upon those subjects, I 
shall deliver a few remarks upon the pains and plea- 
sures of a medical life. The detail, of the former, 
will serve to show you the evils to which you will 
be exposed, in a greater or less degree, in your pre- 
sent pursuits; and thereby prepare you to meet 
them with dignity and resignation. The history, of 
the latter, will serve to animate you in your studies, 
and to lessen, if not destroy, the fears which may 
be excited by the previous detail of the pains which 
accompany the life of a physician. 

I. The pains of a medical life naturally divide 
themselves into vexation, distress, and soli- 
citude. I shall make a few remarks upon each of 
them, in the order in which they have been men- 
tioned- 
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1. The sources of vexation to a physician 
arise from the ignorance of mankind of the nature of 
medicine. This ignorance discovers itself in differ- 
ent degrees of credulity and superstition. It leads 
to a preference of quacks; also of artful, vulgar, and 
sometimes of brutal manners, to such as are candid, 
simple, and polite; and of pretensions to skill, 
though accompanied with levity, profanity, and even 
drunkenness, to a conduct uniformly grave, decent, 
and sober, in regularly bred physicians. There are 
few cities, or even villages, in civilized countries, 
that do not furnish proofs of the truth of this asser- 
tion. We had, some years ago, a physician in this 
city, of sprightly talents, who was an habitual drunk- 
ard. Soon after his death, I was called to at- 
tend a gentleman, who had been one of his constant 
patients. He submitted with reluctance to my pre- 
scriptions, because they were contrary to the modes 
of practice of his former physician, to whom he was 
so much attached, that he declared he would rather 
be prescribed for by him when drunk, than by any 
sober physician in the city. But the credulity and 
superstition of mankind descend much lower in 
medicine. They not only confide their health and 
lives to quacks; but they often place the most im- 
plicit reliance upon what are called spells and charms 
to cure their diseases. A piece of stolen butcher’s 
meat, rubbed upon warts, and afterwards buried in 
the earth, has long been a popular remedy for those 
excrescences upon the hands. The prescription of 
a woman who has not changed her name in mar- 
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riage, is considered as a cure for the hooping cough; 
and a seventh son is supposed to possess, by a kind 
of birthright, a supernatural power over all diseases. 
It is impossible for a man, who has qualified him- 
self to practise medicine, by a laborious and ex- 
pensive education, and who conforms to all the de- 
cent and moral duties of his profession, to hear of 
such instances of caprice and weakness, without 
complaining of the unequal distribution of wealth 
and fame, by those means, in the profession of me- 
dicine. 

2. The extensive and profitable business, which 
sometimes falls to the share of those physicians 
who have been remarkably unsuccessful in their 
practice, is another source of the vexations of a 
medical life. A single cure of a disease, rendered 
dangerous or obstinate, perhaps, by improper treat- 
ment in its first stage, has often created a reputation 
in medicine, which has outweighed the loss of ma- 
ny hundred patients in curable diseases. 

3. A physician is exposed to vexation, from the 
false judgment which the bulk of mankind often 
entertain of the nature of cert .in medicines which 
he employs in his practice. I well recollect the time 
when the prejudices against opium and bark were 
so great, that it was often necessary to disguise, in 
order to exhibit, them; and few persons are igno- 
rant of the unfounded and illiberal clamours’, which 
exist, at this day, in every part of the world, against 
the use of mercury and the lancet. 
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4. Equally vexatious is the false judgment which 
the public form of the characters of physicians. A 
disposition to employ new medicines is often as- 
cribed to a dangerous spirit of innovation. That 
bold humanity, which dictates the use of powerful 
but painful remedies, in violent diseases, is branded 
with the epithet of cruelty; while an accommoda- 
tion of remedies, to the changes induced in diseases 
by a difference in the season, and of the habits of 
sick people, is attributed to caprice, and a want of 
stability in the principles of medicine. 

5. Another source of vexation to a physician, 
arises from an intolerant spirit in mankind. This 
spirit sometimes extends so far, as to impose re- 
straints upon the judgments, and even consciences, 
of physicians, upon many subjects. Several respec- 
table physicians were driven from the United States, 
during our revolutionary war, for refusing to accord 
with all the measures of our new governments; and 
many more, in Britain and Ireland, lost their busi- 
ness, or were compelled to emigrate to foreign 
countries, for barely professing an attachment to 
what they believed to be the equal rights of man. 
But this intolerant spirit discovers itself chiefly in 
the clamour and persecution which always follow a 
physician’s declaration of the existence of a malig- 
nant or contagious disease, in the city in which he 
resides. Many physicians have been driven into vo- 
luntary banishment by this clamour; and we read of 
one, who, in consequence of such a declaration, was 
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compelled to save his life, by a rapid flight to a 
church. 

6. Public ingratitude is another source of vexa- 
tion to a physician. In the month of December, 
1793, the citizens of Philadelphia assembled at the 
statehouse, and voted their thanks to the committee 
who had superintended the city, during the preva- 
lence of the fever of that year. A motion was after- 
wards made to thank the physicians of the city for 
their services. This motion was not seconded. The 
services and sacrifices of those physicians may 
easily be estimated, when I add, that their patients 
were chiefly poor people; and that out of thirty five 
physicians who remained in the city, eight died; and 
of the survivors, but three escaped an attack of the 
fever. 

But the vexations of a physician do not end with 
the ignorance, false judgments, intolerance, cla- 
mours, and ingratitude, of mankind in general. They 
are derived from the conduct of his patients. The 
causes of vexation to a physician, from this source, 
consist in numerous and unnecessary calls from his 
bed, from his meals, and from company; in the de- 
lays to which he is sometimes obliged to submit, 
before he can be introduced into his patient’s bed- 
room, while other engagements are pressing upon 
him; in the disobedience of patients to his prescrip- 
tions; in their petulant complaints of his supposed 
neglect in attending them, or of the operation of his 
medicines; in his constant self denial of the pleasures 
of society, and of occasional excursions from home; 
in listening to tedious and unconnected histories of 
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diseases; in the ingratitude with which he is treated 
by his patients, manifested in ascribing their cures to 
other causes than to their medicines; in their delays 
or refusal to remunerate his services; or in dismiss- 
ing him from his attendance upon their families, in 
a lit of ill humor, after having owed to him the 
frequent preservation of their lives. Even the ex- 
cuse of ill humor cannot always be made for this 
capricious and ungrateful conduct. It has sometimes 
been the practice of such patients, as have been at- 
tended, perhaps, gratuitously, in humble life, to de- 
sert their family physician, after their elevation to rank 
and consequence in society, lest they should be re- 
minded, by an intercourse with him, of their for- 
mer obscure and dependent situation. 

Under this head I shall only add, if a physician 
be conspicuous in his profession, he is exposed to 
vexation from applications for advice, at his hours 
of rest or eating, which is generally received with- 
out a pecuniary compensation, and sometimes with- 
out thanks. He is moreover, often subjected to the 
labour of reading long, or deciphering ill written, 
letters for advice, with which he seldom receives a 
fee, and for which he is sometimes obliged to pay 
the postage. 

8. An eighth source of vexation to a physician 
is derived from the conduct of the attendants and 
visiters of his patients. The former often give them 
improper food and drinks, and neglect to adminis- 
ter his medicines, at the time and in the manner in 
which they have been prescribed. The latter some- 
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times destroy the confidence of his patients in his 
skill, and defeat the best concerted plans of cure, 
by advising hurtful or heterogeneous consultations, 
or remedies; while both unite in disturbing? them, 
by their loud or long conversations; or depress them 
by the histories of the fatal issue of diseases similar 
to those with which they are confined. 

9. Our subject would naturally lead us to speak, 
in the ninth and last place, of the vexations of a 
medical life, from the conduct of physicians to each 
other. Many of those vexations are upon record, in 
the writings of Botallus, Sydenham, Morton, Lin- 
nasus, and Haller. I shall select from many of the 
complaints that have been uttered by each of those 
physicians, against the ingratitude, the duplicity, the 
treachery, and the rancor of their brethren, the fol- 
lowing declaration by Linnaeus, composed a short 
time before his death. “ I have ranged through the 
“ thick and shady forests of nature. I have, in my 
“ rambles, found sharp and perplexing thorns. I 
“ have, as much as possible, avoided them. But I 
“ have learned, at the same time, that attention and 
“ foresight do not always conciliate perfect and en- 
“ tire safety. I have, therefore, quietly borne the 
“ derision of grinning satyrs, and the jumps of 
“ monkeys on my back.” It is remarkable, says his 
biographer, who mentions the names of these satyrs 
and monkeys, that no one of his pupils was ever 
mentioned among his enemies. Happy philosopher of 
Upsal, in thus escaping the pain which the ingrati- 
tude of pupils inflicts upon the minds of their pre- 
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ceptors! The degree of this pain, when excited 
fay a different cause, was correctly measured by 
Shakspeare, when he ascribed the “ bursting of the 
mighty heart” of Cesar to it. 

I proceed in the order laid down, to take notice 
of the sources of distress to a physician. These 
arise, in the first place, from our intercourse with 
our fellow citizens being confined chiefly to those 
times in which they are unhappy from sickness and 
pain. Secondly, from our being frequently obliged 
to witness the inefficacy of our attempts to arrest the 
gradual progress of death in certain diseases. The 
hectic pulse, and purulent cough in consumption; 
the return of dropsy, after the operation of tapping; 
the widespreading external, or the deepseated in- 
ternal, cancer; the black discharges from the sto- 
mach in a bilious fever. — How severe the pang 
which each of these conveys to the heart of a phy- 
sician! But how shall I describe his feelings, when 
compelled to share in the grief occasioned by his 
inability to save the life of a favourite or only child? 
“ Oh save my daughter, or kill me!” said a dis- 
tracted mother, upon her knees, to a physician in 
this city. Still more difficult would it be to paint 
his distress, when called to attend the deathbed of 
a valuable head of a family. The clay-cold wrist, 
with the hand still warm; the half closed or glassy 
eye; the heaving breast; the faultering speech; the 
rapid and thread-like or absent pulse; a bed sur- 
rounded with a group of weeping children; and, 
above all, an affectionate wife, gazing, with silent 
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anguish, for the last time, upon the partner oi her 
life; or frantic with grief, rending the air with her 
shrieks in an adjoining room! — how affecting the 
scene to a physician! It would be some alleviation 
to the distress occasioned by it, if it occurred only 
in the persons and families of strangers; but the 
subjects of this accumulated and poignant woe are 
often his early and much loved friends. To receive 
from them the last parting look, the affectionate 
grasp of the hand, the half formed expressions of 
gratitude for unsuccessful efforts to prolong their 
lives: — here language is unequal to our subject. 
But in losing patients for whom we do not feel an 
affection, we are often distressed in observing the 
indifference to futurity with which they are permit- 
ted by their friends to leave the world. Their only 
solicitude appears to consist in keeping them igno- 
rant of their impending fate; and their only conso- 
lation in knowing, or believing, that they died with- 
out pain. 

Besides the distress which physicians feel from 
the causes that have been mentioned, they are ex- 
posed to share largely in that which is introduced 
into a city, by the prevalence of a general and mor- 
tal epidemic. Citizens, agitated and distracted by 
the contradictory reports and opinions of physicians; 
streets crowded and obstructed by carriages con- 
veying whole families, with piles of household fur- 
niture, into the country; parents deserted by their 
children; children deserted by their parents; the 
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sick neglected, or attended only by ignorant and 
mercenary nurses; our ears assailed, in walking the 
streets, by the groans and shrieks of the dying; 
and our eyes met, in entering the doors of our 
patients, by a wife or a parent in tears from an 
apprehension of the fatal issue of the prevailing 
disease in a husband or a child; gloom and de- 
jection sitting upon every countenance; an awful 
stillness pervading every street, and finally nothing 
seen in them but herses conveying the dead to their 
hasty graves. — Such are the scenes which many 
physicians have witnessed in this country; but, af- 
fecting as they are, they exhibit but a faint idea of 
distress, compared with that which the members of 
our profession have often experienced during the 
prevalence of pestilential fevers in many of the 
cities of Europe. 

Let it not be thought that this part of our subject 
descends unnecessarily, while I barely glance at the 
distress which is sometimes obtruded upon a phy- 
sician, from other causes than sickness, in his visits 
to his patients. A husband, a wife, a parent, a child, 
or a servant, in families, which exhibit to the world 
the fairest appearances of domestic happiness, is 
often accidentally known by him, to pine, in secret, 
under the pressure of afflictions, which cannot be 
told, and of course do not admit of sympathy or 
relief. 

In this account of medical distress, it will be pro- 
per to take notice of the bodily pain to which a phy- 
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sician is exposed, from heat, cold, fatigue, and watch- 
fulness, in visiting and attending his patients. These 
are often endured in a feeble state of his body, and are 
sometimes of so intense or durable a nature, as to 
bring on diseases, which, when they do not termi- 
nate in death, frequently disable him for months, and 
even years, from attending to his business, and thus 
preclude him from the means of subsistence, which 
he has been accustomed to derive exclusively 
from it. 

It remains only to mention solicitude, as a 
source of the pains of a medical life. It includes all 
those painful feelings which are excited by doubts 
of the nature of our patients’ diseases; by the occur- 
rence of new or alarming symptoms; by unexpect- 
ed and disagreeable effects from our medicines; by 
the anxious inquiries of the relations and friends of 
the sick, with respect to the issue of their diseases; 
by our own apprehensions of censure, in case of 
their fatal termination; and lastly, by our constant 
fears, of doing too little or too much for their re- 
covery. 

y 

In reviewing what has been said, and considering, 
at the same time, the perpetual employment of a 
physician, it would seem as if no part of his life was 
exempted from vexation, distress, and solicitude. 
Were not the persons of physicians so familiar to us, 
we should expect to seethe pains, which have been 
described, manifesting themselves by habitual gloom 
of countenance, and mproseness of conduct. 
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This would probably be the case, were not those 
pains opposed, and frequently overbalanced, by cer- 
tain pleasures; the history of which shall constitute 
the second part of our lecture. 

II. The pleasures of a medical life are of an intel- 
lectual and moral nature. All the branches of medi- 
cine are calculated to afford pleasure to the under- 
standing. 

1. Anatomy and physiology unfold a microcosm 
of wonders to the inquisitive mind. The structure 
and offices of the heart, the liver, the spleen, the 
omentum, the bloodvessels, the brain, the nerves, 
the muscles, the lymphatics, the stomach, and the 
skin, contain inexhaustible matters of pleasant in- 
quiry and reflection. The separate and combined 
actions of the senses, the causes of animal life, and, 
above all, the faculties and operations of the human 
mind are capable of affording pleasure, when pro- 
perly contemplated, through the longest life. A 
single example will serve to illustrate the extent of 
the pleasure derived from the study of anatomy. I 
attended a course of Dr. Monro’s lectures upon this 
branch of our science with a gentleman who was so 
much delighted with the Doctor’s exhibition of the 
manner in which the flexion and extension of the 
fingers were performed by means of the perforating, 
and perforated tendons, that he assured me he had 
passed the whole of the succeeding night in his bed 
in viewing by the light of the moon the alternate 
motions of those tendons in his own hands. 
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2. In the study of natural history, we unlock the 
cabinet of nature, and survey all her beautiful pro- 
ductions in the vegetable, animal, and mineral, king- 
doms. The pleasure which this science is capable 
of affording may easily be conceived by the sacrifi- 
ces which have been made by its votaries to increase 
their knowledge of it. I might here mention the 
names of Tournefort, Hasselquist, Solander, Spar- 
man, Kalm, and many others who have traversed 
remote and inhospitable countries in pursuit of natu- 
ral knowledge. But I shall direct your eyes chiefly 
to the illustrious Linnaeus turning his back upon all 
the comforts of cultivated life, and undertaking a 
journey on foot to Lapland. Behold him! penetra- 
ting through a country seldom before explored; liv- 
ing upon coarse and scanty food; teased and tor- 
mented by clouds of insects that often rendered his 
breathing difficult, and his vision imperfect; see him 
climbing steep and almost perpendicular mountains, 
descending rocky and dangerous precipices, cros- 
sing rapid streams of water, and often at the risk of 
his life; wading through deep morasses; alternately 
chilled with cold and oppressed with heat; reclining 
at night by the side of a rock, or dosing a few hours 
in a hut amidst a rude and uncultivated people; — 
and all this in quest of unknown animals, minerals, 
and plants. Animated by the love of nature and fame, 
and elevated by the prospect of enriching the science 
of medicine, and the agriculture and manufactures 
of his country, he is insensible of all the physical 
evils of life; nor did the pleasure, which he derived 
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from the study of natural history, end with his re- 
turn from this remote and perilous excursion. He 
continued to enjoy it during a long life; and after 
he had lost his memory and his speech by a stroke 
of the palsy, he discovered strong marks of delight 
in viewing his garden, and the different and curious 
articles of his museum. 

3. The study of chemistry affords a perpetual 
source of pleasure, by unfolding the effects of heat 
and mixture. Water, air, the surface and bowels of 
the earth, and even animal and vegetable substan- 
ces, are compelled by those agents to exhibit their 
component parts to our view. The late Dr. Black 
never performed a successful experiment in the pre- 
sence of his class, without accompanying it with a 
smile. Dr. Priestley always appeared to be more 
enamoured with chemistry, than with any other of 
the sciences which employed his active and capaci- 
ous mind. And it is well known the illustrious La- 
voisier wished his execution to be suspended only 
till he could fill up the measure of his happiness by 
completing a course of experiments to ascertain a 
principle in chemistry. 

4. The study of the laws of the animal economy in 
health, of their derangements in diseases, and of the 
cure of those diseases, are all sources of great plea- 
sure to a physician. Connected with these studies, 
it will be proper to name the pleasure which the 
student of medicine derives from visiting distant 
countries; from conversing with the enlightened phy- 
sicians of other nations; from exploring the records 
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of ancient and universal learning, and examining the 
various productions of nature and art in foreign li- 
braries and museums; and from observing the influ- 
ence of foreign climates and of national diet and 
manners upon diseases. The pleasure derived from 
this source is so great, that it is enjoyed in retro- 
spect over and over in every subsequent period of 
our lives. 

5. A fifth source of the pleasures of a medical life 
consists in the discovery of new truths, whether they 
relate to anatomy, physiology, natural history, che- 
mistry, or the practice of physic. How delightful 
must have been the feelings of Dr. Harvey when he 
discovered the circulation of the blood! What may 
we not suppose were the transports of Linnaeus., 
when his great and comprehensive genius conceiv- 
ed and established a system of botany founded upon 
the sexual relations and attractions of the plants! 
Black, Priestley, and Lavoisier, must have been ele- 
vated to rapture when they discovered the compo- 
nent parts of air and water, and their extensive ap- 
plication to practical purposes in common life. But 
still higher has been the tide of pleasure in those 
physicians who have discovered, by reasoning, or by 
accident, new remedies for diseases. The introduc- 
tion of opium, mercury, and bark, into medicine was 
the result of the combined and successful labours 
of so many physicians, that we are at a loss to know 
whom we shall felicitate as the happy instruments 
of conveying to mankind the blessings of those in- 
valuable medicines. Not so, with the remedy of 
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bloodletting. Botallus in France, and Sydenham in 
England, first enjoyed in their respective Countries, 
the heartfelt pleasure of beholding, in a thousand in- 
stances, the smothered and feeble spark of life re- 
called by the use of the lancet in malignant fevers. 
But to modern physicians belongs the joy which 
atises from practical discoveries in medicine in a 
higher degree than ever was before experienced in 
any of the former ages of the world. I allude here 
iO the delightful sensations of Dr. Jenner when 
he laid the foundation for the extinction of the 
smallpox by vaccination, and of those British and 
french physicians, who, during the late war in 
established the noncontagiousness of the 
plague. By means of the emancipation of this long 
imprisoned truth, one more of the barriers, which 
have restrained the intercourse of nations, will be 
removed, and an immense source of the misery and 
mortality of mankind be for ever destroyed. The 
year of this discovery will be immortal in the history 
of the human race. It will convey to oblivion whole 
libraries of error upon the subject of pestilential dis- 
eases, and probably revive the healthiness, fertility, 
and population, of ancient Palestine in every part of 
our globe. 

It has been remarked that novelty, variety, and 
dui ation, aie necessary to constitute mental pleasure. 
From a review of what has been said, it is obvious 
that they all combine in forming the pleasures which 
are derived from studies and discoveries in medi- 
cine. To the youthful mind everything is new; to 
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physicians advanced in life, variety prevents apathy 
in study and practice; and t© both, the objects of 
knowledge, and the subjects of inquiry, are inex- 
haustible, and of course equal in duration to the age 
of man. 

III. Let us next attend to the pleasures of a me- 
dical life which are of a moral nature. 

1. The gratification of the humane and benevolent 
affections by relieving pain and sickness, and pro- 
longing life, are great sources of this pleasure to a 
physician. It is enhanced by the violence and dan- 
ger of the diseases which he has cured, and the im- 
portance of the relation which the subjects of them 
bear to the public or to their friends. To snatch 
the chief magistrate of a country, on whose life a 
whole nation depends for the continuance of its 
safety and repose, from an untimely grave; to arrest 
a malignant fever in its progress to death, in the fa- 
ther, and a consumption in the mother of a nume- 
rous family of children; to restore the deranged facul- 
ties of the mind in an only daughter; to resuscitate, 
from apparent death by drowning, an only son; to 
behold the tears of joy in the relations of the per- 
sons who have been the subjects of these cures, and 
to receive from them their almost idolatrous expres- 
sions of gratitude and attachment! how exquisite 
the pleasure to a physician! But the humane and 
benevolent affections are sometimes gratified in a 
much higher degree by a physician becoming the 
instrument in the hands of Providence of discover- 
ing a remedy foi\a mortal epidemic, and thereby of 
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■Saving a whole city or country from destruction. 
Heinsius enjoyed this sublime pleasure in Italy, 
and Masdenal in Spain. In both these instances, the 
destroying angel suddenly threw away his commis- 
sion, and retired, from an unequal contest with those 
highly favoured members of our profession. 

Under this head we may take notice of the plea- 
sure which a physician derives from relieving, by his 
charities and sympathy, the poverty and distress 
which his intercourse with his patients often brings 
to his observation or knowledge. I need not men- 
tion names to prove how generally this pleasure is 
attached to our profession. There are few physi- 
cians who have not felt more or less of it, in some 
part of their lives. 

2d. It belongs to physicians to enjoy a large share 
of the pleasures of society. For this they are gene- 
rally well qualified by their educations, and the 
knowledge they acquire of men and manners by their 
close intercourse with their fellow men in sickness 
and distress. The whole world bears testimony to 
the truth of this remark; and hence we find physi- 
cians in all countries have been the most welcome 
guests at the tables of the great, and frequently 
waited for with the most impatience at clubs and in 
convivial companies. 

3d. A physician partakes likewise in an eminent 
degree of the pleasures of friendship. By his kind 
offices in sickness, he often obtains such a portion 
of the affections of his patients, as to receive from 
them sympathy in distress and support in adversity. 
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Common pursuits and common dangers sometimes 
unite physicians as friends. Sydenham and Brady, 
Friend and Mead, and Fothergill and Russel, were 
as much distinguished for their ardent and affec- 
tionate attachment to each other, as they were for 
their skill and eminence in medicine. 

4th. The gratitude of patients and communities 
manifested in various ways is another of the plea- 
sures of a medical life. The hand of a physician has 
often been seized and kissed by a patient when emer- 
ging from the lowest stage of a disease, before he 
was able to speak. Dr. Huck used to exhibit a 
splendid service of plate upon his table, every article 
of which was presented to him by his patients. I 
well recollect to have read on a large and costly piece 
of it the following delicate inscription. “ Non do- 
num, sed debitum.” Not a gift, but a debt. 

Honours bordering upon divine were heaped 
upon Hippocrates by the city of Athens. 

The town of Leyden was illuminated, and all the 
bells of the churches were rung upon the recovery 
of Dr. Boerhaave from a dangerous fit of sickness; 
and a statue of Heinsius was erected at Verona in 
honour of his having discovered a remedy for a pes- 
tilential fever in that city. Many similar instances of 
private and public gratitude to physicians are to be 
met with in the records of medicine. 

5th. Affluence, and the elevation of families to 
power and influence in society, are sometimes the 
agreeable rewards of a medical life. An immense 
estate followed the eminent and useful labours of 
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Dr. Boerhaave in medicine; and titles and pensions 
have been conferred upon physicians, distinguished 
for their talents and knowledge, by most of the 
governments in Europe. 

I have thus, gentlemen, delivered an epitome of 
the pains and pleasures which are connected with the 
profession of medicine. It remains now to deter- 
mine which of them predominate in the scale of a 
physician’s life. 

If a physician should rely exclusively upon the 
stock of knowledge he acquired at the university in 
which he was educated, and neglect to study after 
he enters into practice — if he should pass a long life 
without adding a single discovery or improvement 
to any branch of our science — if he has flattered the 
rich, oppressed the middle ranks of life, and neglect- 
ed the poor — if he has neither sympathized with 
the .sorrows, nor partaken of the joys of his pa- 
tients — if in his intercourse with them, and with his 
brother physicians, he has formed no social con- 
nexions, nor friendships — and, if in a word he has 
practised medicine as a trade, instead of profession — 
then his pains greatly predominate over his pleasures. 
Such a man it is true often derives pleasure from his 
wealth, but the wealth thus acquired is the product 
of the labour of the limbs, and not of the mind: and 
the pleasure derived from it is that of a mechanic, 
and not of a physician. 

If, on the other hand, a physician consider him- 
self a student of medicine as long as he lives — if he 
make it part of his business to read all the new pub- 
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lications upon the practical parts of his science — if 
he feel himself under an obligation to leave his pro- 
fession in a better state than he found it, by adding; 
to it some discovery or improvement- — if he prefer 
the life of a patient, at all times, to his own interest 
and reputation — if he has made the joys and sorrows 
of his patients his own — >if he can look around him 
and see thousands of his fellow citizens, whose lives 
have been prolonged by his skill and humanity— if 
he has so relieved the wants and distresses of the 
poor, from sickness and pain, as to derive a daily 
revenue from their blessings and prayers — if he has 
occasionally restored himself from fatigue and de- 
pression of body and mind, by spending an evening 
or an hour in pleasant society — if he has earned a 
friend by offices of disinterested kindness and bene- 
volence — and, if he has acquired the esteem and 
affections of his patients, by his integrity and huma- 
nity, as well as their confidence by his skill — then 
his pleasures greatly predominate over all the pains 
of his medical life. 

It has been said that physicians, who have ful- 
filled all the duties of their profession in the man- 
ner that has been mentioned, have seldom acquired 
great wealth. This assertion is not true. Some of 
the richest physicians, that have lived, have been 
most distinguished for their zeal in promoting 
science, and the interests of humanity; and if a few 
men of that character have, by a want of domestic 
economy, or by an excessive hospitality and benefi- 
cence, neglected to accumulate property, their res 
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putations have supplied its place to their families. 
The name of Dr. Cullen not only attracted the pa- 
tronage and bounty of the present king of Great 
Britain to his children, but served as a draft for 
respect and civilities to them, in every part of the 
globe. 

From the statement that has been given, you will 
perceive, gentlemen, that the pains and pleasures of 
a medical life are of a relative, and optional nature; 
and that the degrees of each of them which shall be 
suffered, or enjoyed, depend upon ourselves. B}" 
discharging all the duties to our profession and to 
our patients, which have been enumerated, with in- 
tegrity and diligence, the sum of our pleasures will 
far exceed our pains, in the course of owr lives. 
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LECTURE X. 


ON THE MEANS OF ACQUIRING BUSINESS AND 
THE CAUSES WHICH PREVENT THE ACQUISI- 
TION, AND OCCASION THE LOSS OF IT, IN THE 
PROFESSION OF MEDICINE. 


Delivered November 4th, 1807. 

' *1 

GENTLEMEN, 

My business in this chair is to teach the insti- 
tutes and practice of medicine. In order to enable 
you to apply the facts and principles I am about to 
deliver to you with success to the acquisition of re- 
putation and property, I shall detain you a few mi- 
nutes from the subjects of our course while I point 
out, 

I. The means of acquiring business; and, 

II. The causes which prevent the acquisition and 
occasion the loss of it in the profession of medicine. 

The subject is an interesting one, and, if properly 
handled, will be useful; and where it does not sug- 
gest any thing profitable, it will serve to unfold new 
facts in the history of the mind of man as he stands 
related to health and life, and thereby to lessen the 
surprise and mortification you might otherwise ex- 
perience in your medical intercourse with him. 
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To the first head, belong, 

1. Such means of acquiring business, as are 
honourable. 

2. Such as are artificial and accidental; and 

3. Such as are dishonourable. 

t 

The honourable methods of acquiring business are, 

1. Great application to study, in order to aid 
observation and experience as much as possible by 
reading, and conversing upon medical subjects. 

2. Punctuality in visiting patients, and fidelity in 
complying with engagements. 

3. Inoffensive and acceptable manners, consist- 
ing in the habitual exercise of self denial as far as it 
relates to the temper; and in universal civility or 
politeness. 

4. Sympathy with the sick. 

5. Attendance upon the poor. There is scarcely 
a man so depressed in his condition in life, that has 
not a relation, or friend of more influence in society 
than himself, to whom his recommendation of a phy- 
sician often proves of essential service. Even the 
regular and long continued visits of a physician to 
the poor, which are only seen by their neighbours, 
often bring him into notice. Boerhaave, Fothergill, 
and Cullen, owed their sudden elevation, into exten- 
sive and profitable business, chiefly to their being 
often observed going in and coming out of the huts 
of poor people. 

The following anecdote will illustrate, in a striking 
2 H 
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manner, the intimate connexion between interest 
and kindness to the poor, in the practice of physic. 

A physician in this city was called, when a young 
man, to visit a journeyman carpenter in the autum- 
nal fever. He attended him faithfully for several 
weeks, and supplied him not only with medicines, 
but with other articles which are required for the 
comfort and recovery of sick people. In his daily 
walks to this patient, he passed through a part of 
the city where his profession and person were alike 
unknown. Some months afterwards he was called 
upon to attend the man with whom his poor patient 
worked as journeyman. He was successful in curing 
him. His name and character thereby became known 
to seven or eight respectable and wealthy families in 
the neighbourhood from whose business in the 
course of his life, he derived many hundred pounds. 

6. A regard to decency in dress. A physician 
in a neighbouring state of respectable talents had 
languished for some time in a situation far below 
his merit. A friend suggested to him that he was too 
negligent of his person. From that time he became 
so attentive to neatness and taste in his dress, as to 
attract the attention of all who saw him. Soon after- 
wards he rose into business, and now ranks among 
the most popular physicians of our country. 

7. A respect for religion, and regular attendance 
upon public worship. These are signs of moral 
habits in a physician, and are pledges to sick people 
of integrity and punctuality for his attendance upon 
them. A physician in this city was once sent for to 
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see the wife of an old man who lived upon the in- 
come of a small estate, and whose principal business 
seemed to consist in preparing for the world to 
come. The physician was at that time a stranger 
not only to this man’s character, but his name. He 
sat down by his wife; but before she gave him the 
history of her disease, the old man said to him 
“ You may be surprised at my sending for you in 
preference to our old family physician. But I was 
led to do so by my having long observed your con- 
stant attention and decent behaviour in church.” 
The pew of this old man adjoined the pew of the 
physician. 

8. Cures performed of difficult diseases have 
often introduced young physicians into extensive 
business, especially if they had previously baffled the 
skill of old physicians. Linnaeus when a young man 
gave a lady of high rank some lozenges, by which he 
relieved her of a troublesome cough. One night at 
a card table she was observed by the Queen of 
Sweden, to put something into her mouth. Upon 
being asked by the Queen what it was, she told her 
it was a medicine for a cough from which she had 
found great benefit. The Queen inquired for 4he 
name of the physician who had presented it, and 
consulted him in her own case; and from this acci- 
dent, was derived the beginning of the reputation 
and business of Linnaeus in Sweden. 

The cure of a Mr. Inge,, an only son and an heir 
to a large estate, of a fever in which he was des- 
paired of by his family physician, laid the founda- 
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tion for all the fame and business which Dr. Dar 
win enjoyed for many years at Litchfield. The 
boldness of his practice, in this and some other 
cases, exposed him to obloquy from some of his 
cotemporary and rival physicians. He was accused 
by them of being “ rash, experimental, and theo- 
retic;” but he soon repelled those charges by his 
dignified conduct and subsequent success; thereby, 
to use the words of Shakspeare quoted by his female 
biographer, resembling the “ Lion when he shakes 
to the air, the dewdrops of his mane.” 

9. The practice of surgery. A young surgeon is 
often preferred from the perfection of his sight, and 
the steadiness of his hand, to an old one; and where 
this is not the case, the want of choice, of which the 
hurry produced by accidents deprives patients, often 
affords him early opportunities of discovering his 
talents and dexterity in his profession. The cures, 
which are thus performed by him, are so beneficial, 
and obvious, and generally so magnified, as to become 
a kind of hot bed of a young physician’s business 
and fame. 

10. Writing and publishing a popular and useful 

book. Large additions were made to the business of 
Dr. Fothergill by his excellent and well timed trea- 
tise upon the malignant sore throat. Dr. Cleghorn 
was much indebted, for his sudden establishment in 
Dublin, to his account of the diseases of Minorca; 
and a new theory of the scurvy introduced Sir 
Francis Milmon into extensive business in the city 
of London. • 
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A Diploma honourably acquired by previous 
study, and an examination in all the branches of 
medicine, begets immediate confidence in a physi- 
cian’s knowledge; and, when aided by some of the 
circumstances that have been mentioned, contributes 
very much to give him a prompt and favourable re- 
ception with the public. 


The artificial and accidental means of acquiring 
business in the profession of medicine are 

1. The patronage of a great man, or of a fashion- 
able lady, or of several powerful families. 

2 . The patronage of a political party. 

3. The patronage of a religious society. Dr. Mead 
owed his introduction into business to the influence 
of a dissenting congregation in London, of which his 
father was minister. Sir John Hawkins tells us he 
made it a practice, when his son was called out of 
church, always to pray publicly for the recovery of 
the patient he was sent for to visit, by which means 
heinlisted religious prejudices in his favour. 

4. The patronage of an old physician. Many phy- 
sicians of eminent talents and great knowledge have 
owed their success to this cause. It is not neces- 
sary for a young physician who is thus taken by the 
hand, to posses uncommon professional merit. Like 
a piece of bank paper he may be made to pass cur- 
rent for any value his patron is pleased to stamp upon 
him. 

5. Connexions formed by serving in a medical ca- 
pacity in an army. The attachments of gratitude and 
friendship formed during the toils and dangers of war, 
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are generally of a strong and durable nature, and 
often discover themselves in the patronage which 
officers of high rank, and great family influence, ex- 
tend to their military physicians. Sir John Pringle, 
Dr. Boockelsby, and Dr. Huck Saunders were 
chiefly indebted to the friends they made in the Bri- 
tish army, for their sudden establishment in business 
in the city of London. 

6. Such negative qualities in a physician as render 
him the favourite of all his brother physicians. There 
are men of this description in all the pursuits of life. 
They have nothing positive in their characters. They 
excite no envy, and stand in no body’s way. The 
dispositions of these men in medicine may be com- 
pared to the affinities of copper to all other metals: 
they unite readily with every mode of practice, and 
thus become a kind of consultation hacks. A phy- 
sician who sets out with the qualities, and adopts 
the conduct, that have been described, seldom fails 
of acquiring business and fortune in the course of 
his life. 

7. Splendid, or popular acts of friendship, or hu- 
manity. Dr. Garth set on foot a subscription in 
London for removing the body of Dry den from the 
obscure grave in which it had been privately buried, 
and procuring for it an honourable interment in 
Westminster Abbey. This act indicated neither 
learning nor skill in the profession of medicine; but 
the doctor’s biographer makes the following remark 
upon it. “ It is commonly observed that the making 
a man’s fortune is generally owing to some one 
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lucky incident; and nothing was perhaps of more 
service in this respect to Dr. Garth than the oppor- 
tunity he had of showing what he was, by this me- 
morable act of generosity, tenderness, and piety.”^ 
The degree of eminence and usefulness, to which, 
this incident raised him, may easily be conceived by 
the following lines which were published by a noble 
and brother poet during the doctor’s last illness. 

ct Machaon — sick! — in every face we find, 

“ His danger — is the danger of mankind. 

8. A critical knowledge of the Latin and Greek, 
and a facility in speaking a great number of modern 
languages. Dr. Grgory’s elegant “ Conspectus Me- 
dicine Theoretice” was the foundation of his early 
reputation in Edinburgh. The medical character of 
Dr. Akenside became known to the admirers of 
classical learning from his being one of the best 
Greek scholars in England; and 1 have known an 
instance of a physician who became the oracle in 
medicine of a respectable family in this city, in con- 
sequence of the master of it accidentally hearing him, 
as he supposed, speak to four passengers in the 
cabin of a ship just arrived from Europe, in the dif- 
ferent languages of their respective countries. 

9. Singularity in behaviour, dress, and diet. Great 
taciturnity, a sententious mode of conversing or the 
practice of nodding, instead of speaking in company, 
a large wig and goldheaded cane, have all been the 
means in different countries of acquiring business in 
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the profession of medicine. A diet consisting wholly 
of vegetables introduced a physician into extensive 
business in South Carolina; and abstinence from cer- 
tain common articles of food has sometimes had 
the same influence upon the characters and interest 
of other physicians. 

10. Eccentricity of manners and conduct. Dr. 
Radcliff of London, Dr. Pitcairn of Edinburgh, 
and Dr. Butler of Cambridge, owed much of their 
popularity and business to this cause. There was a 
physician in New York about the middle of the last 
century who by aping those physicians succeeded 
to a high degree of celebrity in his profession. A 
single anecdote will illustrate his character. A 
gentleman went from this city to consult him 
for a disease in his stomach. From the history he 
gave of his manner of living, the doctor believed it 
arose from intemperance in eating. After the sick 
man had finished the detail of his symptoms, he wait- 
ed in silence for the doctor’s prescription. “ I have, 
said he, in an authoritative tone of’ voice, but one 
piece of advice to give you; and that is to draw your 
teeth.” By this advice he meant to convey to him 
an idea, that the too great use of his teeth in eating 
was the cause of his disease; and that nothing but 
temperance was necessary to cure it. 

11. Several instances might be mentioned in which 
impiety, profane cursing and swearing, drunkenness, 
and even the most public acknowledgments of infi- 
delity, and atheism, have contributed to introduce 
physicians into business. It is difficult from any view 
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We can take of the human mind, to account for the 
preference which is given to such physicians by sick 
people. Perhaps the boldness of their vices, and the 
extent of their errors, are considered as marks of 
intrepidity of genius, and talents for deep and exten- 
sive investigations upon other subjects; and hence 
probably their reputation for uncommon skill in 
medicine. 

12. A rejection of the principles of reason in me- 
dicine. The success of this mode of acquiring busi- 
ness is founded in the general ignorance of mankind 
of the nature and operations of the human mind. 
Reasoning is as much an involuntary act, as the pul- 
sation of the heart and arteries. It is either right or 
wrong in all its operations. One of the two is neces- 
sarily universal in every pursuit of life. All physi- 
cians reason: and the only difference between a skil- 
ful and an unskilful one consists in the reasonings 
of the former being just, and of the latter erroneous. 
The physician therefore, who supposes he renounces 
reason because he declaims against it, deceives him- 
self as well as other people. 

13. Great minuteness in inquiring into the symp. 
toms of diseases. The inspection of the lips and teeth 
by a magnifying glass, the tasting the urine and 
sweats, the smelling the fasces, and even getting 
into bed with sick people in order to discover the 
quality of their perspiration, have all been practised 
with success as the means of acquiring reputation 
and business in medicine. 
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14. Trifling and absurd refinements in the pre- 
scriptions of medicine as to dose, manner of prepa- 
ration, and exhibition, and attaching important con- 
sequences to the neglect of them. This art of acquir- 
ing business is happily ridiculed in Dr Moore’s 
Medical Sketches, and in Dr. Adair’s Lady Doctor. 

15. An affectation of a sudden and intuitive 
knowledge of a patient’s case by feeling but a few 
strokes of his pulse, or by barely inspecting his 
countenance. There was many years ago a physi- 
cian in this city whose dislike to his profession was 
the means of his reputation and fortune. He hated 
the sight of a sick room; and as he seldom went 
into one without being under a previous convivial 
engagement he hastened out of it as speedily as 
possible. He seldom sat down with his patients, and 
never asked more than one or two questions; and 
yet he possessed their confidence in the highest de- 
gree. The supposed quickness of his intellectual 
operations justified his careless manner, and convert- 
ed his weaknesses into fame. A lady, whom this phy- 
sician frequently attended, was once heard to say, she 
would rather receive a visit from him, if he only 
opened the curtain of her bed and looked at her, than 
be attended by all the physicians in Philadelphia. 
This affectation of intuitive talents is often connect- 
ed with a neglect of reading, and even a contempt 
for books. Dr. Radcliff began his medical career 
with so small a library that Sir Hanse Sloan used to 
show a catalogue of it as one of the curiosities 
of his museum. The doctor heard of this act from 
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one of his friends, who, in order to prevail upon him 
to_add to his stock of books, informed him of the 
immense number which were possessed by his rival 
and adversary, who had thus exposed him. “ It is 
perfectly right,” said the doctor, “ Sir Hanse re- 
quires books:” meaning that he had not talents for 
acquiring knowledge in any other way. 

16. Walking, or riding without any definite ob- 
ject, particularly in rainy and stormy weather. This 
art once introduced a young physician into business 
in this city. After walking for several hours up and 
down several different streets and alleys he was ob- 
served by a gentleman, who followed him, to return 
to his own house without stopping at a single door, 
in his long protracted and circuitous route. 

17. Speaking in all companies of the number or 
rank of patients, or ordering a servant to remain 
with a carriage before the doors of persons of dis- 
tinction who are not sick. This art has been prac- 
tised with success in the city of London. 

18. An opinion accidentally true of the cause of 
a disease. A physician in England was called to see 
a lady in an erysipelas which extended all over her 
face. In entering her room, he discovered the shell 
of a cashew nut. As soon as he saw his patient, he 
instantly pronounced it to be the effect of that West 
India fruit. This opinion accorded at once with his 
patient’s, of the cause of her disease, and became the 
means of establishing him in his profession. 

19. An accidental cure, particularly of worms, and 
that too by medicines often given for other purposes. 
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20. Prescribing for distressing symptoms only, 
without a due regard to the nature and danger of 
the patient’s disease. Dr. Bonet mentions an ac- 
count of a Dr. Palm of Naunburg, who made it a 
practice to give such a dose of opium to his patients 
the night after his first visit to them, as to’ insure 
their sleeping. The effect of this respite, from pain 
and wakefulness, was to render him popular and ac- 
ceptable to his patients ever afterwards. 

21. The introduction of a new and pleasant me- 
dicine into practice, or of a new and safe mode of 
performing certain surgical operations. The physi- 
cian who first inoculated in this city for the small- 
pox by means of a small puncture, instead of a 
deep incision in the arm, and prepared the body for 
receiving that disease by purges and low diet after 
the manner of Dr. Sutton, instead of mercury, was 
soon afterwards employed in a number of families 
to whom he would not otherwise have been known. 
These improvements in inoculation were happily 
calculated to seize upon the feelings of the female 
sex, who govern much more than men in the choice 
of a physician. 

22. An elegant or beautiful person. The religious 
patronage of Dr. Mead formerly mentioned was 
much aided in introducing him into business by his 
dignified countenance and stature; and I have known 
two instances in which a handsome face procured a 
speedy and ample revenue from the practice of 
physic. 

23. Lastly, such is the credulity of mankind with 
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respect to medicine, that a physician has sometimes 
gotten into business by the accidental circumstance 
of his being a seventh son. 

We come now in the third place to mention the 
dishonourable methods of acquiring business. These 
are: 

1. Opposing the principles, and traducing the 
practice and characters, of brother physicians. This 
method has succeeded in many instances in the large 
cities of Europe. It is the more certainly effectual 
if the physician who is calumniated be an object of 
the envy or the hatred of his brethren. It insures the 
calumniator their patronage and friendship. 

2. Traducing new and popular remedies. The 
clamours and slanders against bark, opium, mercury, 
and the lancet, have been fruitful sources of business 
to many physicians. 

3 . Performing great and sudden cures, by some 
of those remedies in a disguised form; extolling at 
the same time the powers of nature in all diseases, 
and commending only simple and domestic medi- 
cines. 

4 . Taking undue advantages of brother physicians 
in consultations, by extraordinary degrees of at- 
tention to their patients, neglecting at the same time 
their duty to their own. 

5 . Publishing accounts of cases that never exist- 
ed, and of cures that have never been performed. 

6. Charges so row as to allure patients from their 
old and habitual physicians. 
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7. Flattering the prejudices of cities, and coun- 
tries, upon the subject of their health and prosperity. 

8. Begetting confidence in talents and education 
by means of a diploma conferred without merit or 
purchased by money. 

II. We proceed under our second general head to 
enumerate the causes which prevent the acquisi- 
tion and occasion the loss of business in the profes- 
sion of medicine. They are just and unjust. 

The just causes of the loss of business are 

1. Ignorance in medicine inferred from an igno- 
rance of other things. A physician of a London hos- 
pital lost all his business by misspelling the name of 
his patient’s disease on the board which was placed 
over his bed. 

2. A fondness for pleasure discovered by con- 
stantly frequenting clubs, theatres, cockpits, and 
other places of public amusement. 

3. Delays in complying with calls to sick people; 
a want of punctuality in subsequent visits to them; 
of cleanliness and neatness in the preparation of their 
medicines; and of correctness in the directions which 
accompany them. A gentleman once went into a 
doctor’s shop near this city. He saw bottles without 
stoppers, broken pill boxes, and dirty scales and 
weights, scattered all over his table. He turned with 
disgust from the sight, and said to a friend soon 
afterwards, that nothing should ever induce him to 
employ that physician. A man’s life, said the late 
Dr. Fothergill, is his best picture. Such a shop is a 
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true picture of the disorder which pervades its 
owner’s mind. 

4. Inattention to the history of tedious cases. 
There is nothing a patient so deeply resents as this 
kind of treatment. A physician of this city lost the 
business of a large and tvealthy family for several 
years, by only glancing his eye over a newspaper 
during the long detail of the symptoms of a trifling 
indisposition. 

5. A careless or superficial examination of a dis- 
ease. A neglect to ask questions, rendered important 
by long practice, has often created a suspicion of in- 
capacity or negligence in a physician, and been the 
cause of the loss of his business. 

6. A harsh and indelicate mode of behaviour, 
consisting of short answers to questions, and of im- 
proper rebukes for not complying with prescriptions. 

7. Drunkenness, profanity, impiety, and brutal 
manners. Here we see the acquisition of business 
prevented or lost, by the same means in which I 
formerly said it was acquired and preserved. In or- 
der to understand the reason of the opposite influ- 
ence of these vices, it will be necessary to take no- 
tice that a difference in the ages of physicians pro- 
duces very different effects upon their reputation 
and business. The vices and manners which exclude 
a young physician not only from business, but from 
company, are often tolerated in an old one; nay 
more, they frequently cease to be disagreeable from 
habit. And there are instances in which they afford 
a kind of sinful pleasure from being associated with 
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the feelings of respect and gratitude for services 
that are connected with the price of health and life. 
But another reason for such opposite effects from 
the same cause may be some of those favourable 
circumstances, in the conduct or practice of a physi- 
cian, formerly mentioned, operating upon his cha- 
racter in such a manner as to overbalance the influ- 
ence of his vices upon his business. 

8. An unfavourable prognostic of the issue of a 
disease, especially if it be delivered in an abrupt 
and unfeeling manner. King William the third dis- 
missed Dr. Radcliff from his attendance upon him 
in consequence of the doctor telling him upon being 
asked what he thought of a swelling in his legs — 
“ that he would not have them for his three king- 
doms.” A physician in this city some years ago 
met a gentleman in the street whose family he had 
long attended, who complained of a giddiness in his 
head. The physician felt his pulse and advised him 
to lose blood. The gentleman promised to obey this 
prescription on the ensuing Sunday. “ That may be 
too late, said the physician, you may be in your 
grave before that time.” The gentleman was so 
much offended with the plainness of this speech, 
that he never employed that physician afterwards. 

9. Refusing to go out in the night; and deserting 
old patients during the prevalence of mortal epi- 
demics. 

10. There have been instances in which physi- 
cians have lost both character and business by weak 
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and trifling publications upon medicine, also in the 
last place. 

11. By high and extravagant charges. 

The unjust causes of the loss of business are 

1. The discovery and propagation of new princi- 
ples, or of new modes of practice in medicine. Here, 
gentlemen, you will suppose again a part of the first 
and second heads of my lecture are opposed to each 
other. I said formerly that the publication of a po- 
pular and useful book sometimes introduced a phy- 
sician into business; and I have just now said, a dis- 
covery in medicine has a contrary effect. Both facts 
are true. Where a new book operates in the former 
way, it contains an addition only to medical know- 
ledge without any abstraction from it: arid hence it is 
readily admitted; but where discoveries disorganize 
old habits of thinking and practice, they excite envy 
and opposition against the authors of them by co- 
temporary physicians. To prove this remark, I need 
only mention that Dr. Harvey lost all his business 
after he published his account of the circulation of 
the blood; and that Dr. Sydenham was thrown into 
the back ground of his profession, after he introduced 
depleting medicine and cool air in the cure of in- 
flammatory fevers. The former revolutionized ana- 
tomy and physiology; and the discoveries of the lat- 
ter tended to rob the physicians of London of half 
their opinions, and perhaps of a great proportion of 
the emoluments of their practice. 

2. The early declaration of the existence of 

2 K. 
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pestilential diseases in a city or country, and of then- 
originating in domestic causes. 

3. Great and unexpected cures of difficult and 
violent diseases have often lessened the business of 
a physician, inasmuch as they are ascribed, not to 
his skill, but to the uncommon strength of the pa- 
tient’s constitution. This is more certainly the case, 
where the remedies which have effected these cures, 
have been such as have done violence to the feelings 

4 of the patient, or the prejudices of the public. 

4. The neglecting to name a disease, or calling it 
by an improper name. However consistent this con- 
duct may be with the doubtful and changing seats 
and grades of diseases, many physicians have lost 
their business from this cause. A physician of great 
celebrity in London was dismissed by a patient of 
high rank, for calling the measles a catarrhal fe- 
ver, on the first day he saw him. The mistake was 
an easy and natural one, especially as he believed 
his patient, who was an adult, to have had the 
measles in early life. 

5. Making light of a disease. A physician in 
this city was sent for, to see a child a little indis- 
posed from teething. He told the parents, that its 
disease was of a trifling nature, and that it would 
cure itself. The next day the physician called again 
to visit this child. Upon asking how it was, the 
mother told him, he had mistaken its disease; that 
her neighbours had told her it was a very danger^ 
ous one; and that she had sent for another physician, 
who was of their opinion; and that he had sent the 
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child a medicine, which had, in a few hours, per- 
fectly cured it. 

6. Medicines prescribed unsuccessfully, espe- 
cially if they give pain. Many physicians have been 
dismissed from their attendance upon families, in 
consequence of the ineffectual use of blisters, or of 
a salivation; and in cases too where they were ren- 
dered useless only by the delays, or obstinacy, of 
sick people. 

7. The want of popular and engaging manners. 
It was this personal deficiency in Dr. Smellie, who 
possessed the first abilities and skill as a man-mid- 
wife, which prevented his rising above the second 
rank in business, in the city of London; while Dr. 
Hunter, with fewer advantages from age and expe- 
rience, soon occupied the first grade in the same 
profession, in consequence of his talents and know- 
ledge being accompanied with agreeable and insi- 
nuating manners. 

8. The sudden or even gradual elevation of per- 
sons, from a humble rank in life to wealth and con- 
sequence in society, often induces a change in their 
connexions, and in none more frequently than in 
their physicians; hence another unjust cause of their 
loss of business. This disposition, in new levies in 
rank and fashion, will not surprise us, when we re- 
collect how forcibly the presence of a physician is 
calculated to remind them of the wooden hut, or 
small and dirty rooms, in which he first visited 
them. It occurs the more certainly, if at any time 
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they have been the objects of his private benefi- 
cence. 

9. I here is a cause of the loss of the business of 
families and individuals, nearly related to that which 
has been last mentioned, which it is difficult to ac- 
count for: and that is unexpected cures of despe- 
rate diseases, performed by uncommon exertions of 
skill and humanity, and sometimes by the temporary 
loss of reputation, from the novelty or boldness of 
the remedies employed for that purpose. Is it be- 
cause the persons, who are the subjects of these 
cures, feel gratitude for their deliverance from a 
premature grave, to be a debt too great to be paid, 
and wholly incompatible with their independence? 
For, however dishonourable to human nature the 
remark may be, it is an affecting truth, that many 
people forgive an injury much sooner than an obli- 
gation. Account for the fact as we will, there is 
scarcely a physician who has exercised his profes- 
sion but a few years, that has not sighed in secret 
over such poignant acts of ingratitude. 

10. Communicating to patients the knowledge of 
the amount of their pecuniary obligations, or in 
other words, sending in their accompts, has often 
been the cause of a physician’s losinghis business.To 
the loss thus incurred, there is often an addition of 
others; for while his accompts are unpaid, they create 
an irritating sense of obligation, which ripens by 
time into hostility, and produces not only an abstrac- 
tion of the business of patients thus offended, but 
efforts to detach his other patients from him. It is 
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rpmarkable when the debt is paid, the hostility 
ceases. This has been exemplified by a physician 
formerly of extensive business in this city, who 
made it a practice to sue his delinquent patients 
after they left him. In a few instances, after the law 
had compelled them to do him justice, they employ- 
ed him again as their family physician. 

11. Sickness in a physician and necessary excur- 
sions from home, in order to acquire health, have 
often dissolved for ever the connexion which united 
him to a numerous circle of patients. 

12. Unpopular opinions in politics and religion 
have sometimes been the causes of physicians losing 
their business. Dr. Johnson mentions an instance ol - 
a physician who lost his business only by chamrino’ 
his religion. 

13. Writing poetry, and upon subjects uncon- 
nected with medicine. Mankind are in general igno- 
rant of the relation of our science to all subjects; 
and that the mind acquires a versatility and facility in 
its operations upon medicine, by being occasionally 
exercised by other studies. They consider medicine 
as a trade; and that physician to be the most dex- 
terous workman who knows least of other things. It 
is said Dr. Armstrong and Dr. Akenside destroy- 
ed their medical prospects by the publication of their 
>-legant poems. Dr . Darwin was so sensible of this 
incident in the history of their lives, that he did not 
commit his Botanic Garden to the press, until he 
was assured by several of his friends, that his age, 
and the long ’establishment of his medical repu- 
tation placed him beyond the reach of the least 
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injury from the publication of that celebrated per- 
formance. 

14. And lastly, however trifling and unjust the cause 
may appear, I have heard of a physician who lost the 
attendance upon two families in this city in conse- 
quence of the offensive noise made by his shoes in 
ascending their stairs, and entering their sick rooms. 

From a view of the subject of our lecture, we are 
led to make the following reflections: 

1. How great are the contradictions, and how ca- 
pricious are the dispositions of the human mind in 
its relation to physicians. It would seem as if the 
apparent allotment of human affairs by “ time and 
chance” applied in a peculiar manner to our profes- 
sion; and that success in it were as much the effect 
of the latter, as a high prize in a lotterry. But 

2. It is consoling to reflect that this is far from 
being universally true. Where prudence is added to 
talents and knowledge, and where all the causes of 
the loss of business that are within the compass of 
human conduct, are carefully avoided, the chances 
of success in business are greatly in favour of the 
physicians who deserve it. The union of the wisdom 
of the serpent, with the simplicity of the dove, does 
not produce more solid advantages in any human 
pursuit, than it does in medicine. 

3. To render success equal to merit in acquiring 
and preserving business, and to defeat all the arts 
of imposture in our profession, there is nothing ne- 
cessary but to diffuse medical knowledge among all 
classes of people. Upon subjects, and in professions 
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that mankind are acquainted with, they seldom err 
in the choice of suitable persons to transact their 
business. Much has been done within the last thirty 
years to enlighten the common people upon the 
means of preserving their health, and curing their 
diseases. But a great deal more remains yet to be 
done. The means of doing it consist in stripping 
medicine as much as possible of its technical and 
useless ceremonies and placing it upon a footing 
with all the other sciences that are intended for the 
convenience and benefit of mankind. 


LECTURE XL 
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ON THE UTILITY OF A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
FACULTIES AND OPERATIONS OF THE HU- 
MAN MIND, TO A PHYSICIAN. 

Delivered November 21st, 1S05. 

GENTLEMEN, 

MAN is said to be a compound of soul and body. 
However proper this language may be in religion, 
it is not so in medicine. He is, in the eye of a phy- 
sician, a single and indivisible being, for so intimate- 
ly united are his soul and body, that one cannot 
be moved, without the other. The actions of the 
former upon the latter are numerous and impor- 
tant. They influence many of the functions of the 
body in health. They are the causes of many dis- 
eases; and if properly directed, they may easily be 
made to afford many useful remedies. Under the 
impression of this belief, I shall employ the time 
allotted for an introductory lecture, in pointing out 
the utility of a knowledge of the faculties and ope- 
rations of the human mind to a physician. 

In the faculties of the mind, I include memo- 
ry — imagination-understanding — the principle of 
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faith, — will, — the passions, — the moral faculty,— 
conscience, — and a sense of Deity. 

In the operations of the mind, I include— percep- 
tion, — association,— judgment, — reasoning, and vo- 
lition. There are several minor operations, which 
shall be mentioned in their proper place. 

A knowledge of these faculties, and their opera- 
tions, is useful to a physician in the studies: First, of 
Physiology, or the history of the functions of the 
body in its healthy state. Secondly, of Hygiene, or 
the art of preserving health. Thirdly, of Pathology, 
or the history of the causes of diseases; and fourth- 
ly, of the Practice of Medicine. Upon each of which 
I shall deliver a few remarks, in the order in which 
they have been mentioned. 

I. A knowledge of the faculties and operations of 
the mind furnishes many useful analogies, by which 
we are enabled to explain or illustrate the functions 
of the human body. Are the actions of the will pro- 
duced exclusively by motives? The actions of the 
body are the effects, in like manner, of external and 
internal impressions made upon it. Is the will de- 
void of a self-determining power? The body is 
equally devoid of an independent principle of life. 
Are. many of the operations of the mind influenced 
by association and habit? So are many of the actions 
of the body. Is the mind capable of attending to but 
one thing at a time? The same unity takes place in 
the bodily sensation. Does the mind require repose, 
after its operations, in sleep? The body stands equal- 
ly in need of rest, after motion. Further instances 
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of the analogy between the mind and the body will 
be mentioned in another place. 

II. In the art of preserving health, a knowledge 
of the faculties and operations of the human mind 
leads to the regular exercise of each of them, so as 
to prevent bodily disease from their torpor or un- 
due exercises. 

III. A knowledge of the nature and properties of 
the mind is still more applicable to pathology, or 
that science which teaches the causes of diseases. I 
pass over, in this place, the support which the unity 
and nature of mental or moral evil afford to the 
unity and nature of bodily disease, and proceed to 
remark, that the operations of the mind may be di- 
vided into stimulating and sedative. They induce 
preternatural excitement in the moving fibres of the 
body; and they reduce this excitement, by the ab- 
straction or expenditure of the substance or quali- 
ty, on which it depends. Again, the different facul 
ties of the mind, when unduly exercised, act spe- 
cifically upon certain systems, and parts of the body. 
Thus the operations of the understanding act chief- 
ly upon the brain; while the passions act upon the 
whole nervous system, the bloodvessels, the viscera, 
and lymphatics. They act, like the atmosphere, con- 
stantly upon the body, in a sensible or insensible 
manner. They act moreover with different force, 
and produce different effects, according to the fol- 
lowing circumstances, viz. a difference in predispo- 
sition^ stage of life, sex, rank, profession, previous 
moral habits, climate, season, time of day, diet. 
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drinks, duration; and lastly, according as they act, 
singly, or combine with each other, in producing 
similar or counter effects. A dilated account of each 
of these varying circumstances will be delivered in 
our pathology. It may be expected from this mi- 
nute detail of them, that I should name the diseases 
of which they are the remote or exciting causes; 
but this would lead me to anticipate the subjects of 
several future lectures. I shall barely remark, that 
Consumptions, fevers, convulsions, diseases of the 
stomach and bowels, visceral obstructions, apo- 
plexy? palsy, madness, with a numerous and me- 
lancholy train of mental diseases, are all frequently 
brought on by the undue action of the passions 
upon the body. There will be less difficulty in ad- 
mitting this assertion, when I add, that they are not 
inoffensive even in sleep. They exert morbid effects 
in dreams; of which there are many proofs in the 
records of medicine. The unfavourable and unex- 
pected changes we sometimes discover in diseases 
in the morning are often, I believe, occasioned by 
the distressing dreams of the preceding night. 

The same knowledge of the morbid influence of 
the operations of the mind, in producing bodily dis- 
eases, will enable a physician to explain many other 
morbid phenomena of the body and mind, particu- 
larly the causes of dreams, trances, phantasms, and 
supposed voices; all of which have been supersti- 
tiously ascribed to supernatural influence. 

IV. I proceed next to take notice of the effects 
of certain operations of the faculties of the mind, in 
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the practice of physic. I shall mention a few in- 
stances of their curing diseases, by each of the two 
modes of acting upon the body which were former- 
ly mentioned. 

The exercise of the understanding has often 
cured headach, and prevented or suspended deli- 
rium. The latter has frequently been observed in 
patients in fevers, who talk to themselves, or mut- 
ter incoherent words, when not spoken to; but who 
instantly recover the use of their reason, when ad- 
dressed upon an interesting subject by a physician 
or by any of their attendants. Even an attack of an 
acute disease has sometimes been obviated by stu- 
dy. Of this, the late unfortunate Mr. Brissot, in 
his visit to this country, informed me of a remark- 
able instance in one of his friends in Paris. But 
where is the studious man, who has not sat down 
indisposed, occasionally, to his book or his pen, 
and risen from it, a few hours afterwards, in 
good health? Nor is it necessary to employ the un- 
derstanding upon subjects of science or literature, 
to dissipate light indispositions, or an approaching 
attack of an acute disease. It produces the same sa- 
lutary effects, when engaged in the games of cards, 
chess, and backgammon, even in those cases where 
no additional stimulus is added, from the desire of 
gain. 

In the treatment of madness, the exercises of the 
understanding have often had the most beneficial 
effects. The late Dr. Ash was cured of this disease, 
by being allured to the study of mathematics, of 
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which he was fond in early life; and it is well known 
the same disease was suspended in Mr. Cowper, 
while he was employed in translating Homer. 

The objects of the passions, however numerous 
they may appear to be, are all included in two ope- 
rations, namely, desire and aversion. These objects 
act so promptly in the emotions of anger, terror, 
and joy, that desire and aversion are scarcely per- 
ceived in them. 

Slow fevers have been suddenly removed by a 
paroxysm of anger. It has likewise often suspended 
the distress of hypochondriasm; instances of which 
shall be mentioned when we treat upon the cure of 
those diseases. 

Terror has suddenly cured convulsions and 
spasms in the nervous system. It has likewise re- 
moved chronic gout, rheumatism, and palsy. 

The different grades of joy have performed won- 
ders in medicine. Many striking instances are re- 
corded of its salutary effects, when it has operated 
in laughter. Children, it is said, have been cured 
by it of the rickets. Voltaire relates a story of a- 
lady, who was supposed to be in the last stage 
of an acute disease. Her mother, who stood 
weeping at her bedside, prayed for her life, and of- 
fered to her Maker all her other children, if the 
sick one should be spared. A son in law, who had 
married another of her daughters, and who sat by 
the bedside, very gravely said, “ I hope, madam, 
you mean, of one sex only;” meaning her female 
children. The lady, who was ill, was so struck with 
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this speech, that she bursted into a fit of laughter, 
and from that time recovered. This gentle and plea- 
sant emotion of the diaphragm and its contiguous 
muscles, produced the same effect upon a cardinal 
in Rome, in a similar situation. Laughter was ex- 
cited in him, while he lay in his bed, by seeing a 
favourite monkey put on his pontifical robes, and 
strut about his bedchamber, with the solemn face 
with which he had often seen his master perform 
his public ecclesiastical duties. 

It would require many pages to enumerate all the 
cures of diseases, that have been performed by faith, 
hope, love, domestic affection, curiosity, ambition, 
avarice, anger, hatred, malice, and revenge. It is 
no objection to the medicinal effects of these pas- 
sions, that they often bring on diseases. The same 
thing may be said of opium, bark, mercury, and 
many others of the most useful articles of the mate- 
ria medica. I have considered faith as a passion or 
a native capacity, and have placed it before any of 
the passions of the mind. It is the most active of 
any of them, in its operations in all the affairs and 
business of life; and however much we refuse to 
exercise it upon the truths of religion, we do not 
live a day without it in our intercourse with the 
world. We exercise it every time we believe any 
thing that we have not seen, nor heard, or that we 
do not know to be true. Its effects are discovered 
daily in the cures of diseases which are made by 
quacks and quack medicines. The remedy here, in 
most cases, is the stimulus of faith upon the body. 
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We sometimes see its efficacy, in the confidence 
which sick people place in regularly bred physicians. 
I have known two instances, in which patients were 
cured, by their physician assuring them “ they could 
not die of their respective diseases, if they were to 
try for it.” The practitioners of midwifery of both 
sexes tell us, that labour pains are shortened, by 
the assurances that are given to their suffering pa- 
tients, that every throe will be the last. The pain of 
a surgical operation is often lessened, by telling the 
patient that the worst part of it has been performed. 
Hope may be considered as the diet of the mind 
in sickness. I shall hereafter mention instances 
of its efficacy in supporting and prolonging life. 
The sudden and unexpected gratification of the 
domestic affections, in the arrival of a long absent 
husband or child, has often produced a favourable 
crisis in a fever. Hypochondriasm has been cured 
by love and anger. A morbid irritability of the 
nerves, contracted by the luxuries of a court, has 
been cured by the military ambition of the camp. 
Of the medicinal power of avarice, Dr. Tissot re- 
lates the following history. A lady in France vvas 
affected with a lethargy. Many applications were 
used to rouse her, but to no purpose. At length a 
person, who knew that the love of money was the 
ruling passion of her soul, put some French crowns 
into her hand. After a few minutes she opened her 
eyes, and soon afterwards was restored to the use 
of her reason, and of her limbs. 
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The instance related by Dr. Darwin, of a man 
who revived himself, when debilitated by exercise 
or labour, by thinking of a person whom he hated, 
is a striking proof of the efficacy of the malignant 
passions in imparting vigour and strength to the 
body, when affected by debility, or a disease of weak 
morbid action. 

Even the sedative passions of fear and grief are 
not devoid of healing virtues. The hiccup has often, 
and the epilepsy, and dropsy, have occasionally 
been cured by fear; and there are many instances 
upon record, that prove that grief and distress pro- 
duced by the death of a child, or by family misfor- 
tunes, have removed the hysteria, after it had existed 
for many years in the female constitution. The grief 
and distress in these cases relieve the mind in the 
same manner that blisters remove the pains of a 
fever. They both collect and concentrate diffused 
irritations, and gradually convey them out of the 
system. 

I have hitherto mentioned the influence of the 
passions in curing the diseases of the body only; 
but their efficacy is much greater in curing the dis- 
eases of the mind, whether they occupy a part or 
the whole of its faculties. By means of anger and 
terror, an understanding and memory, that have 
been torpid for years, have suddenly been excited 
into healthy action. By opposing a new and fresh, to 
an exhausted, passion — by combining two passions 
against one — by giving a passion, that has operated 
in a retrogade course, its natural direction — mad- 
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ness, from the influence of the passions upon the 
understanding and will, has often been cured, with- 
out the aid of any other remedy. 

But the empire of a physician who is acquainted 
with the texture and functions of the human mind, 
may be extended beyond the diseases which are in- 
duced in it by derangement. It may be employed to 
compose and regulate the passions, when they act 
with excess or irregularity in the common affairs 
of life. Of this I shall mention many instances, in 
the lectures upon the diseases of those faculties of 
the mind. 

In employing the passions as remedies, let it not 
be forgotten, how much they are varied by all the 
physical and moral circumstances formerly enume- 
rated; and that the state of the system should not be 
consulted with more care in a fever, than the variety 
in the temper and dispositions of the mind, should 
be studied, in prescribing for its different operations 
for the cure of diseases. 

Much might be added in this place, upon the 
means of exciting the passions. These means may 
be divided into moral, metaphysical, and physical. 
To the first belong the motives derived from the 
hopes and fears inspired by a sense of Deity, and 
the prospects of future rewards and punishments. 
To the second, belongs the proper management of 
that operation of the mind called association. Of 
the numerous physical means of exciting the pas- 
sions, I shall only name music. Its influence over 
them has been noticed by the philosophers and poets 
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of all ages and countries; and many instances are re- 
corded, in our books of medicine, of its wonderful 
effects in the cure of diseases. A knowledge of its 
powers, and the manner of applying them, should 
therefore form a part of the education of every phy- 
sician. 

I have thus, gentlemen, briefly hinted only at the 
importance and utility of a knowledge of the faculties 
and operations of the mind in the study and prac- 
tice of medicine. This knowledge should be the 
vade mecum of every physician. It opens to him 
many new duties. It is calculated to teach him, that 
in feeling the pulse, inspecting the eyes and tongue,, 
examining the state of the excretions, and afterwards 
prescribing according to their different conditions, 
he performs but half his duty in a sick room. To 
render his prescriptions successful, he should pry 
into the state of his patient’s mind, and so regulate 
his conduct and conversation, as to aid the opera^ 
tion of his physical remedies. The means for this 
purpose are obvious and simple. They consist in 
inspiring faith, when it can be done consistently with 
truth, and infusing hope and pleasure into the mind 
of his patient by a cheerful voice and countenance; 
by agreeable news and pleasant anecdotes; by re- 
moving painful and exciting happy associations of 
ideas; and, above all, by the apparently casual his- 
tories of the recovery of other patients from similar 
diseases. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the be- 
neficial effects of this practice, particularly that part 
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of it which relates to dissolving unpleasant and 
creating agreeable associations of ideas/ A gentle- 
man in this city contracted a violent and dangerous 
fever by gunning. After being cured of it, he did 
not get well. His gun stood in a corner of his room, 
and, being constantly in his sight, kept up in his 
mind the distressing remembrance of his sickness 
and danger. Upon removing it out of his room, he. 
soon recovered. During the time I passed at a coun- 
try school in Cecil count} 7 ' in Maryland, I often went 
on a holiday with my schoolmates to see an eagle’s 
nest, upon the summit of a dead tree in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school, during the time of the incu- 
bation of that bird. The daughter of the farmer in 
whose field this tree stood, and with whom I became 
acquainted, married and settled in this city about 
forty years ago. In our occasional interviews, we 
now and then spoke of the innocent haunts and rural 
pleasures of our youth, and, among other things, of 
the eagle’s nest in her father’s field. A few years 
ago I was called to visit this woman, in consultation 
with a young physician, in the lowest stage of a typhus 
fever. Upon entering her room, I caught her eye, 
and, with a cheerful tone of voice, said only “ the 
eagle’s nest.” She seized my hand without being 
able to speak, and discovered strong emotions of 
pleasure in her countenanee, probably from a sudden 
association of all her early domestic connexions and 
enjoyments with the words I had uttered. From that 
time she began to recover. She is now living, and 
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seldom fails, when we meet, to salute me with the 
echo, of “ the eagle’s nest.” 

The influence of even a single word in infusing 
strength into the body, by means of the association 
of ideas, should have taught physicians much more, 
than they know or practise, of its efficacy in curing 
diseases. The Persian soldiers, Xenophon tells us, 
were always invigorated in the onset of a battle by 
the cry of “ Jupiter our deliverer.” And the name of 
Bonaparte, a gentleman who witnessed it, informed 
me, was used to increase the exertions of the sailors 
in raising their anchor in the French navy, while 
that general was adding to the dominions of France 
by his victories in Italy. 

In the proper management and direction of the 
association of sick people by means of conversation, 
consists a high degree of skill in a physician. Dr. 
Cullen possessed an uncommon facility in the ex- 
ercise of this happy art; and to this he was indebt- 
ed for much of his success and fame in medicine. 

Besides the advantages which a physician may 
derive from a knowledge of the faculties and opera- 
tions of the mind in furnishing him with numerous 
and powerful articles of the materia medica, he will 
find it useful in predicting the issue of diseases in 
life or death. From a great number of facts upon 
this part of our subject, I shall select but one, to 
illustrate and prove the truth of this remark. In 
some cases of the yellow fever, there is now and 
then in its latter stage a cessation of all the symp- 
toms of the disease. The pulse, tongue, and tem- 
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perature of the skin, assume their healthy states. 
Even the appetite and natural sleep return. In this 
dark and perplexing condition of the body, it would 
be impossible to tell whether patients were on the 
eve of a recovery, or on the brink of the grave, did 
not the mind emerge from behind this cloud, and 
indicate death to be at hand, by an unusual degree 
of indifference to every thing around them; by a 
tranquil, placid, and sometimes a cheerful disposi- 
tion; and by patients saying, when they were asked 
how they were, that “ they felt too well.” 

I have hitherto, gentlemen, spoken only of the 
utility of a knowledge of the faculties and opera- 
tions of the human mind to a physician in his me- 
dical capacity; but I should do the subject injustice, 
did I pass over its further usefulness to him as a 
citizen and a man. 

1. In the course of his life, he will often be called 
upon to give his testimony and sometimes an opi- 
nion in courts of justice, upon the influence of 
diseases upon the mind. To enable him to do this 
with correctness, it will be necessary for him to 
know what constitutes derangement; and what de- 
grees of it should exculpate injuries, set aside testi- 
mony, or invalidate the disposition of property by a 
will. Much yet remains to be known upon this sub- 
ject; and from the ignorance and error of our laws 
upon it, there is reason to believe cruelty and injus- 
tice are often perpetrated by them. 

2. The mental science will enable a physician to 
advise a natural and just order for conducting the 
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studies of youth, founded upon the gradual evolu- 
tion of its faculties. He will begin with those bran- 
ches of science which are acquired by the senses 
and memory. These will be geography, natural his- 
tory, civil history, and modern languages. Those 
branches of science which are acquired by the com- 
bined operations of the memory and understanding, 
will be postponed until a free and general inter- 
course is established by age and reflection between 
all the faculties of the mind. 

3. In the sciences of theology and morals, a know- 
ledge of the faculties and operations of the mind 
will enable a physician to discriminate between 
what is of divine, and what is of human, invention in 
each of them. He will moreover find proofs of the 
truth of many things in the sacred scriptures which 
are obscure, or denied, only because they are not 
accurately measured by what passes in every human 
mind. 

4. In the science of government a physician will 
find his mental knowledge of eminent advantage to 
him, should he be called to take a part in the public 
affairs of his country. From his knowledge of the 
debilitating effects of inactivity and confinement 
upon the understanding and passions, he will be an 
enemy to slavery and a friend to liberty; and from 
his frequent opportunities of witnessing the destruc- 
tive effects of the passions upon the human body, he 
will be the advocate of those governments only, 
which filter laws most completely from the passions 
of legislators, judges, and the people. 
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I am aware, gentlemen, that the science which I 
am now recommending to you, is an unpopular one; 
and that it is often treated as chimerical and un- 
certain. While it bore the name of metaphysics, 
and consisted only of words without ideas, of defi- 
nitions of nonentities, and of controversies about the 
ubiquity and other properties of spirit and space, it 
deserved no quarter from the rational part of man- 
kind; but the science, I am speaking^ is as real as 
any of the sciences that treat upon matter, and more 
certain and perfect than most of them. As a proof 
of this, I need only call your attention to the innu- 
merable changes that have taken place in the theories 
of every branch of what is called physical science, 
and to the improvements which have taken place in 
each of them, within the last two thousand years. 
Very different is the state of phrenology, if I may 
be allowed to coin a word, to designate the science 
of the mind. Most of the leading opinions and ob- 
servations of Locke, Condillac, Hartley, and Reid, 
may be found in the writings of Aristotle, and Pla- 
to; and discoveries in this science are now as rare, 
as they are in anatomy. The reason of this certain* 
ty, and near approach to perfection, is obvious. The 
mind is the same now, that it was in the time of 
those illustrious Greek philosophers, and of course 
exhibits the same phenomena in all its operations to 
die moderns, that it did to them. It is, moreover, 
always present with us, and always subject to our 
observation. It requires no excursions from home, 
nor apparatus of instruments or agents, to develop 
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its operations; and hence there is nearly the same 
coincidence of opinion concerning them, that there 
is of the qualities of bodies, that act upon the senses. 

I except, from this remark, the speculations upon 
the materiality and immateriality of the mind. These 
have produced different opinions and numerous con- 
troversies; but they do not belong to the history of 
the faculties and operations of the mind, and are no 
more connected with their application to medicine, 
and the other purposes that have been mentioned, 
than a knowledge of the nature of fire is connected 
with a knowledge of the obvious effects of heat 
upon material bodies, and their application to the 
various and useful purposes of life. 

From a review of what has been said, of the uti- 
lity and certainty of the knowledge of the faculties 
and operations of the mind to a physician, you 
will not be surprised in being informed, that the 
history and application of them to medicine will 
compose a part of the lectures which will be de- 
livered from this chair. I am not singular in con- 
sidering them as a branch of physiology. It has 
been done by Dr. Haller, in his large work, under 
the title of “ Sensus interni.” The subject, gentle- 
men, is an important one. The mind of man is the 
first production of creating power and wisdom in 
our world. Though limited in its capacities, it is 
infinite in its duration. Though fallen from its ori- 
ginal dignity, it has been restored at an infinite price. 
Temples and palaces — crowns and thrones — nay, 
the great globe which we inhabit, shall pass away; 
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but the mind of man shall live for ever. With re- 
verence, therefore, we may apply to it the words of 
an inspired writer, and address it in the same lan- 
guage in which he addresses the Deity. “ They 
“ shall perish,” meaning the earth and the hea- 
vens, “ but thou shalt endure; yea, all of them 
“ shall wax old like a garment; but thou art the 
“ same, and thy years shall have no end.” 
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LECTURE XII. 


ON THE OPINIONS AND MODES OF PRACTICE 
OF HIPPOCRATES. 


Delivered November 3d, 1806, 

In the room appropriated for the lectures on the Institutes of Medicine and 
the Materia Medica. 


IN entering this room, and taking my seat in this 
chair, I have felt unusual emotions. I have been 
carried back to the year 1762 when the first anato- 
mical lecture was delivered in this country by Dr. 
Shippen. It was in the statehouse, and to an audi- 
ence composed of the most respectable citizens of 
Philadelphia. I have been led to review the little 
class of ten pupils, of whom I was one, that attended 
his first course of lectures upon anatomy, in a small 
room over his father’s office. I have been borne by 
my memory to the time of a public commencement 
in the year 1765, when Dr. Morgan delivered a plan 
for cooperating with Dr. Shippen, in establishing a 
school in which all the other branches of medicine 
should be taught in this city. My imagination has 
carried me to the back parlour of Dr. Morgan’s 
house; in which he delivered, to about half a dozen 
pupils, a course of lectures upon the elements of 
botany, chemistry, and the materia medica. From 
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hence I have ti'aced the progress of our school 
through successive appointments to professorships, 
and different places of lecturing, (the last of which 
have been in most instances small, inconvenient, 
and remote from each other) to the present day, 
when we behold a numerous and respectable class 
of students,* assembled in a room appropriated to 
the professors of the institutes and practice of medi- 
cine, and of the materia medica, and connected with 
a new and spacious building, provided with all the 
conveniences necessary for the accommodation of 
the professors of anatomy, surgery, and chemistry. 
Delightful prospect! and truly honourable to the 
trustees of the university who have added this fresh 
and expensive act to many other instances of their 
patronage of the medical sciences! In contemplating 
this splendid building, I imagine I see a mighty bul- 
wark for opposing disease and death erected in our 
country. I behold the votaries of medicine crowding 
from every part of the United States to seek, within 
these walls, for the means of conducting this humane 
and honourable warfare. From every valley and 
mountain, and from the shores of every river in the 
Union, I hear blessings pronounced upon the physi. 
cians who have been instructed in this place in those 
arts, by which they have saved a husband, a wife, 
and a child, from a premature grave, or perhaps pre- 
served a village, a city, or a state from the extermi- 
nating ravages of a pestilential fever. Elevated with 
the retrospect of the rapid progress of our medical 
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school from its humble origin, to its present flour- 
ishing situation, and animated with the prospect of 
its future and more extensive usefulness, I feel more 
than I am able to express. 

To that Almighty Being, who took our infant in- 
stitution by the hand and conferred upon it, by the 
instrumentality of its trustees and professors, its pre- 
sent reputation and prosperity, it becomes us thus 
publicly to oiler our united thanks; and further to 
supplicate him to inspire its teachers with wisdom 
and knowledge, and its students with diligence and 
all the virtues which adorn the profession of medi - 
cine, till science and sickness, and time and death, 
shall be no more. 

From these acts of homage to the Supreme Be- 
ing, and to the founders of our newly erected tem- 
ple of medicine, I am naturally led to contemplate 
the origin of our science in ancient Greece, and to 
select, from a group of physicians, the illustrious 
father of the healing art as the object of veneration 
and respect. His name and character associate them- 
selves irresistibly with the event and business of the 
present day. Mild in his appearance, and dignified 
in his deportment, with gray hairs loosely flowing 
over his shoulders, the venerable Hippocrates rises to 
our view, honoured by his cotemporaries, and enrich- 
ed with the praises of more than two thousand years. 
The fame of this great and good man, like a stupen- 
dous and solitary mountain, seems to have acquired 
new height by the wasting effects of time upon the ad- 
jacent country. Monuments and statues erected to 
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perpetuate the memories of heroes and conquerers, 
have perished with the names inscribed upon them, 
while the name of Hippocrates, with no other passport 
to posterity than his writings, still lives in the admi- 
ration and esteem of millions in every part of the 
world. But I must unwillingly quit his panegyric, 
and proceed to the more immediate subject of the 
present lecture, which is, in the 

First place, to point out such of the peculiar opin- 
ions and modes of practice of the great progenitor 
of our science, as I believe to be correct; and 

Secondly, to mention those which I believe to be 
erroneous. 

The subject, you will perceive, gentlemen, is an 
interesting one; and were I capable of doing it jus- 
tice, I should rescue from neglect many excellent 
remarks and precepts worthy of your notice and 
imitation, and, at the same time, deliver you from 
the influence of some errors which a splendid and 
popular character usually imposes upon youthful 
minds. 

In considering the medical opinions and precepts 
of Hippocrates under both the heads that have been 
mentioned, I shall select such of them only as are 
of a prominent nature, and capable of the most ex- 
tensive application to practical purposes in medicine. 

I. Let us, in the first place, attend to those opin- 
ions and precepts which I have supposed to be cor- 
rect or conformable to truth, as established by the 
experience of successive generations. I shall begin 
by taking notice that his account of the influence of 
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climates and seasons upon health and life, accord 
with the observations which have been made in si- 
milar latitudes in every part of the world. He at- 
tended closely to the courses of the winds and pre- 
dicted, in one instance, a pestilential fever from them. 
He well knew the effects of the absence of winds, 
and ascribes one of his epidemics to a stagnated at- 
mosphere. But he appears to have seen that epide- 
mics often exist independently of the sensible quali- 
ties of the air, and was led to ascribe them to what 
he calls a “ to theion;” by which he meant an un- 
searchable something in the air; and which he sup- 
posed to be derived from the planets. The presence 
of this unknown principle has been admitted by the 
physicians of all countries, and is supposed to im- 
part an inflammatory or malignant diathesis to dis- 
eases according to its different degrees of activity. 

Hippocrates is equally correct in his account of 
the influence of water and situation upon the human 
body. 

His remarks upon the means of preserving health 
are worthy of our attention. He advises “ not to 
overcharge the system with too much eating, nor 
neglect the use of exercise, nor to avoid labour; but 
by no means to accustom ourselves to too nice a 
method of living; because those who have once 
begun by this rule, if they vary in the least from 
it, find themselves very ill, which does not happen 
to those who take a little more liberty, and live in a 
less regular manner.” 

Before I proceed to enumerate the remedies em- 
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ployed by Hippocrates I shall first take notice of his 
account of the character which a physician ought to 
sustain, and afterwards mention such of his remarks 
upon the practice of physic as accord with reason 
and subsequent experience and observation. 

“ In a physician (says he) there should be a con- 
tempt of money, a sense of shame, modesty and 
cleanliness in dress, judgment, gentleness, urbanity, 
promptness of speech, freedom from superstition, 
and great integrity.” 

The cure of diseases, he says, in one place, con- 
sists in two things, viz. “ addition, and subtraction,” 
and in another part of his works “ in doing nothing.” 
The wisdom of ages is summed up in these excel- 
lent rules. They have been since expressed in three 
Latin words, though in a different order. These are 
“ abstine, sustine, siste.” The last direction is of 
the utmost importance, and is generally the last at- 
tainment of skill in a physician’s life. It has been ex- 
pressed in the following words in the Latin language, 
“ optima medicina, nulla medicina,” the best medi- 
cine, in many cases, is no medicine at all. “ Contra- 
ries, or opposites, says he, are the remedies of 
their opposites. Thus, evacuations cure the diseases 
of repletion; and repletion, those that are caused by 
evacuations. But care should be taken how we eva- 
cuate, or fill up all at once, or too quick or too much. 
It is equally dangerous to heat or cool again sud- 
denly; for every thing in excess is an enemy to na- 
ture.” The truth of this remark is confirmed by the 
voice of nature throughout all her works. I shall 
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hereafter endeavour to profit by it in our lectures 
upon Therapeutics. 

In mild diseases, Hippocrates recommends mild 
medicines; but in violent diseases, such as are pow- 
erful. Where internal medicines fail, he advises the 
use of external caustics. F or this I take to be the mean- 
ing of “ Ferrum et ignis” in one of his aphorisms. 
The words may however bear another translation. 
They may be intended to convey the necessity of 
carrying diseases, as military men do strong posts, 
by “ fire and sword.” 

In all our prescriptions he advises, “ that when 
we do any thing according to reason, though the 
success be not answerable, we ought not easily, or too 
hastily, to alter the manner of acting, as long as the 
reasons we had for it are yet good.” This testimony 
in favour of reasoning in medicine vindicates the 
character of Hippocrates from the charge of simple 
empiricism. It is true he does not reason at all times 
justly upon medical subjects; but his errors in rea- 
soning prove that he does homage to that exalted 
operation of the human mind. They prove further, 
that reasoning is so natural to man that he does not, 
nay more, he cannot, think without it. 

If we proceed from these general remarks to con- 
sider the histories of diseases from the pen of Hip- 
pocrates, we shall find them to be so correct that it is 
scarcely possible to add any thing to them. The di- 
vision of fevers into epidemic, endemic, mild, ma- 
lignant, and sporadic, cannot be improved. His de- 
scriptions of solitary cases of fever contain every 
thing essential to the knowledge of the disease with- 
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out any of the erroneous and trifling circumstances 
that fill whole pages of modern histories of cases. 

The remedies employed by Hippocrates were all 
intended, according to his own definition of the bu» 
siness of medicine, to subtract from, or add to, the 
strength of the body. The former were such as ab- 
stract blood. This he did by venesection, and some- 
times in both arms at once, and in such quantities 
as to induce fainting. It is worthy of notice, that he 
cured dropsies, and an enlargement of the spleen, by 
means of the lancet. He was a stranger to the use 
of leeches; but he substituted, in their room, bleeding 
from the parts that were diseased. These were oc- 
casionally the hands, ankles, hams, forehead, tongue, 
nose, behind the ears, the breasts, and under the 
arms. Cups, as well as the lancet, were employed for 
this purpose. 

2. He employed purges in acute diseases. The 
medicines he used for this purpose were white and 
black hellebore. When these remedies were insuffi- 
cient to produce the necessary evacuations, he re- 
commends 

3. Diuretics, and mentions cucumbers, melons, 
garlic, leeks, onions, and in some cases cantharides, as 
proper medicines for this purpose. He likewise advises 

4. Sudorifics to aid the operations of bleeding and 
purging. His remark upon this class of medicines is 
sensible and just. “ All diseases,” he says, “ are 
cured by evacuations by the mouth, stool, or urine, 
or some other such way; but sweating is common to 
all; that is it takes off all alike.” There are many 
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diseases in whi6h it is impossible to excite a sweat; 
but there are few diseases in which sweating is not 
useful; while there are many in which all other 
inodes of depletion are hurtful. There are wants of 
the first necessity in natural and artificial society. In 
like manner there are excretions of the first necessi- 
ty for the restoration of health. The discharge by 
the pores is one of them. However much other eva- 
cuations may contribute to lessen the violence and 
danger of a disease, a recovery is seldom complete 
until a moisture or softness pervades every part of 
the skin. 

The remedies employed by Hippocrates to add 
to the strength of the body, and which have since 
been called by the different names of stimulants, 
tonics, and excitants, were 

1. The juice of the poppy. This celebrated drug 
has descended to us with the seal of this great man’s 
name upon it. I shall hereafter mention the cases in 
which he used it. 

2. He employed external frictions, cataplasms, fo- 
mentations, vapor, and caustics, to excite the lan- 
guid powers of the system. 

3. He employed hot and cold baths for the same 
purpose. 

4. He made use of a class of medicines which he 
called lambatives. These were analogous to what are 
now called lozenges, and were prescribed with a view 
of obviating that irritation upon the fauces which 
often induces coughing. Considering the intimate 
connexion between the tongue, and the membrane 
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which covers the whole internal cavity of the mouth, 
with the whole body, it is surprising that more fre- 
quent advantages have not been derived from this 
mode of administering cordials, especially in cases 
which required a sudden impression to be made 
upon the system. 

5. He recommended, under this head of remedies, 
exercise and labour. He advises cleaving wood as 
the best form of the latter, in obstructions of the 
spleen. 

He discovers considerable judgment in the treat- 
ment of female diseases, particularly in the use of 
local remedies for certain diseases of the vagina and 
uterus. 

In his choice of diet and drinks for his patients, 
he seems to have been regulated by the state of the 
system. In acute and violent diseases, he judiciously 
advises liquid, but in chronic and weak diseases he 
recommends solid, aliment. 

His remarks upon critical days in fevers have 
been confirmed in all countries, but chiefly in those 
climates which are similar to that of ancient Greece. 
The mode of practice adopted by Hippocrates in 
fevers favoured his accurate and extensive know- 
ledge upon this subject. 

His prognosis of the tendency and issue of acute 
diseases discovers an uncommon talent for obser- 
vation. He has so far exhausted this part of the 
science of medicine, that posterity has added but 
little to it. Where his signs of life and death do not 
accord with modern experience, it may be account- 
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ed for, by taking into consideration, that even these 
symptoms are varied by climate and season; and 
that they have sometimes been different in the same 
diseases, in successive years. They are likewise 
varied, as far as they relate to the issue of a disease, 
by the remedies that have been employed to cure it. 

II. We proceed, according to the division of our 
subject, to mention the errors, in principle and 
practice, that are contained in the writings of Hip- 
pocrates. And here an apology may seem necessary 
for the liberty I am about to take with a cha- 
racter that has so long been considered as sacred in 
our schools of medicine. I am aware that time and 
custom immemorial have made the very name of 
Hippocrates a necessary seasoning in a medical 
book, in order to render it agreeable to public taste; 
but I hope I shall be excused in this undertaking, 
when I assume to myself a large portion of that 
want of knowledge and judgment, which has led 
physicians to entertain an undue reliance upon every 
thing that came from his pen. His writings were 
among the first books I read in medicine; and as a 
proof of my partiality for them, permit me to men- 
tion, that I translated his aphorisms into English, 
before I was twenty years of age. 

In admitting the fallibility of Hippocrates, we ad- 
mit that he was a man; that he lived in the infancy 
of medicine, and at a time when it was unsupported 
by the aids and lights of auxiliary sciences; and that 
from the changes in the climates and manners of 
the inhabitants of our globe, many of the modes of 
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practice, which were proper and successful in his 
hands, have ceased to be so, in the hands of modern 
physicians. 

I shall begin this part of our lecture by taking 
notice of his ignorance in anatomy. He confounds 
t le offices of the arteries and veins; and afterwards 
the offices of both, with the nerves and ureters. He 
ascribes the same uses to nerves, tendons, and liga* 
ments. He mentions but one muscle, and that is the 
osoas, in the human body. He discovers no know- 
ledge of the circulation of the blood. His account 
of the heart, the brain, the senses, the intestines, and 
organs of generation, is so replete with absurdities 
that it would be disgusting to mention them. 

His physiological opinions are fanciful, and often 
contradict each other. In some parts of his works he 
adopts the single agency of heat in all the operations 
which go forward in the human body; again he as- 
cribes the same operations to a power which he calls 
nature; and to which he attributes the nourishment 
preservation, and growth, of all things. He sometimes 
admits of four primary elements, which are fire, 
water, air, and earth; and again he resolves all things 
into what he calls solid, liquid, and humid, principles. 

His pathology in many particulars is erroneous. 
He ascribes a great number of diseases to certain 

hot, dry, salt, and bitter humors, which, if thev ever 
exist, are the effects only, and not the causes of dis- 
eases. He accuses the bile as the cause of madness. 

1 IS is evident from the encomium he pronounced 
upon Democritus whom he found investigating the 
seat of that disease in the liver. I hope to prove to 
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you hereafter that the deranged state of this, and of 
its contiguous viscera are either accidental symp- 
toms, or the consequences only of madness. 

The signs of diseases delivered by Hippocrates 
are derived chiefly from the excretions. He fre- 
quently mentions the degrees of heat of the body, 
and of the greater or less disposition of his patients 
to rest. Of the states of the pulse, upon which mo- 
dern physicians rely more than upon most other 
signs, he speaks but three or four times. Even his 
commentator Galen admits his deficiencies upon 
this subject. 

But the errors of Hippocrates appear chiefly in 
his treatment of diseases. 

He believed in the healing powers of nature; and 
hence he calls a physician the “ servant of nature.” 
The result of his confidence in these powers ap- 
pears in the histories of many of his cases, most 
of which terminated in death. The recoveries of his 
patients, for they were not cures, were generally at- 
tended with hemorrhages, abscesses or eruptions 
upon different parts of the body. It is impossible to 
calculate the mischief which Hippocrates has done 
by first marking nature with his name, and after- 
wards letting her loose upon sick people. Millions 
have perished by her hands in all ages and countries. 
I go on to remark, that Hippocrates was the father 
of nosology. He enumerated 239 general and local 
diseases, and describes several more to which he 
has not given names. In designating symptoms, like 
plants and animals, by specific characters, and after- 
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wards prescribing specific remedies for them, he has 
rendered medicine complex, useless, or fatal, in many 
instances. 

From the use of depleting remedies, or what he 
called “ subtraction,” Hippocrates derived but little 
benefit. He forbids bleeding and purging in the ear- 
ly stage of fevers, lest they should prevent the 
“ coction” of certain humors, which he supposed 
to be the cause of fevers. The parts from whence he 
drew blood had, in many instances, no connexion 
with the seats of diseases. He believed in specific 
medicines, and particularly in specific purges, for all 
the different morbid humors in the body. He used 
opium as a cordial, but not to ease pain, nor to in- 
duce sleep. He prescribed purges in consumptions 
and in many other chronic diseases; most of which 
it is well known are accompanied with so little 
morbid action as to forbid depleting remedies of all 
kinds. He advises two or three emetics to be given 
every month during the winter, and one, every 
fourth day in the early part of the spring. The bane- 
ful effects of this practice, as a means of preserv- 
ing health, are too obvious to be mentioned. 

He forbids bleeding in pregnancy, and abandons, 
as hopeless, all cases of parturition in which a pre- 
sentation of the head does not take place. 

His materia medica consisted of 304 different 
articles; most of which are simple herbs devoid of 
activity. This immense number of medicines sprang 
from its parent error, nosology. To those physicians 
who believe in the unity of disease, this large and 
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expensive stock in drugs will be unnecessary. By 
accommodating the doses of their medicines to the 
state of the system, by multiplying their forms, and 
by combining them properly, twenty or thirty arti- 
cles, aided by the common resources of the lancet, a 
garden, a kitchen, fresh air, cool water, and exer- 
cise, will be sufficient to cure all the diseases that 
are at present under the power of medicine. 

In reviewing the influence which a confidence in 
the operations of nature, an attachment to nosology, 
and the use of a distinct remedy for every disease, 
must necessarily have had upon the practice of Hip- 
pocrates, we cease to be offended at the translation 
of his “ Ars longa, and vita brevis” which has been 
given by the witty author of Hudibras. “ The long 
art,” meaning physic, says Mr. Butler, “ renders 
life short.” The time I hope will soon come, when 
the rejection of the powers of nature in acute and 
chronic diseases, and greater simplicity in pathology, 
and the materia medica, will enable us to reverse 
the words of Hippocrates, and to say “ Ars brevis, 
vita longa.” That is, our short, or speedily acquired 
art, prolongs life. 

I have thus, gentlemen, briefly pointed out what 
I believe to be the errors in the theory and practice 
of Hippocrates. In executing this task, I have been 
actuated solely by a regard to the honour and useful- 
ness of medicine; and in order to restrain me from 
saying an unkind or uncandid word of the father of 
our science, I have endeavoured to fancy while I 
was composing this lecture, that he was to occupy 
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a seat at my right hand, and to hear every thing 
that I should deliver to his disadvantage. I have 
fancied further, that under the influence of a be- 
lief in those modern opinions and modes of practice 
which are opposed to his own, the venerable old 
man, with a magnanimity that belongs only to great 
minds, would sit with his hand stretched out ready 
to shake mine as soon as I should descend from this 
chair, thereby to absolve me of every thing I should 
say against his system of medicine. 

I cannot dismiss the medical opinions and prac - 
tice of Hippocrates without taking notice of his cha- 
racter as a man. And here I discover not a single 
error. All his biographers both ancient and modern 
unite in ascribing to him piety, charity, patriotism, 
benevolence, integrity, candor, and the highest de- 
gree of disinterestedness. Of the fame derived from 
these sublime virtues, neither time, nor eternity, can 
ever deprive him: and while the physician perishes 
in a chrysalis state, the man emerges an immortal 
and perfect being, and soars with resplendent wings 
to the regions of eternal day. 

I am aware that some defects have been pointed 
out in the moral character of the subject of our lec- 
ture. He has been accused of burning the library of 
Cnidus, in order to conceal from the world the 
sources from whence he derived his knowledge. 
The story is highly improbable; and is refuted by 
many circumstances in the history of his life. 

There are many ways of acquiring medical know- 
ledge; the principal of which are by observation. 
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reading, experiment, and reasoning. The most pro- 
ductive and independent of these sources of know- 
ledge is observation. The art of printing, by the gene- 
ral diffusion of books, has lessened the resources of 
knowledge from this quarter, by leading us to attend 
more to opinions than facts, and to rely more upon 
the senses of other people than upon our own. That 
this is the case is evident from the talent and habit 
of observing; which exists with the most force in 
persons who seldom open a book: that is in farmers, 
mechanics and seamen. Here then vve discover the 
cause of the preeminence of Hippocrates over mo- 
dern physicians in his histories of diseases. He co- 
pied only from the book of nature; and it is to the 
stability, which the truth and correctness of his facts 
have given to his works, that they have descended 
to us in safety along the deep and rapid stream of 
time in spite of the constant tendency of his false 
reasonings to overset them. 

I have made this remark, gentlemen, with a 
view to recommend to you the same method of ac- 
quiring knowledge in medicine that was practised 
by Hippocrates. The pages of the great book of 
nature are as open to you, as they were to him; and 
you are as capable of extracting knowledge from 
them, as he was in any period of his life. Examine 
diseases, as he did, with a microscopic eye. You will 
thus become the disciples of Hippocrates in a more 
eminent degree than by committing all his wri 
tings to memory. Compel the attendants upon the 
sick to assist you in discovering the signs of the 
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different mprbid states of the body. Lay every per- 
son you meet with, whether in a packet boat, a 
stage wagon, or on a public road, under contribu- 
tion for facts upon physical subjects. It was in this 
way, Dr. Franklin informed me, Sir John Pringle 
travelled through France and Holland; and from the 
humble source of a common ferryman, the doctor 
once saw him obtain an important article of know- 
ledge. It was from a fortuitous conversation with a 
colonel in the British army, that Dr. Sydenham 
learned the safety and advantages of copious bleeding 
in malignant fevers. , 

It is probable a great part of the knowledge of 
Hippocrates was acquired in the ways that have 
been mentioned; for we find him recommending to 
a physician “ not to be ashamed to inform himself, 
though by the meanest of the people, of remedies 
confirmed by experience.” But however great the 
resources of observation or of knowledge thus ob- 
tained may be, it will seldom be useful in this soli- 
tary state. To observation, therefore, it will be ne- 
cessary to add reading; to reading, experiments; 
and to experiments, reasoning. Principles in medi- 
cine can be derived only from the reciprocal influence 
of all of the.m upon each other. Observation, read- 
ing, and experiments, in the order in which I have 
mentioned them, resemble the juice of the grape on 
the vine, and in the press; while reasoning may be 
compared to the fermenting process which changes 
it into wine. It belongs exclusively to this sublime 
operation of the mind to strain the knowledge, de- 
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rived from other sources, from its feculent parts, 
and to convert it into pure and durable science. 

From a review cf the opinions and modes of prac- 
tice of Hippocrates, we are led, in the 

First place, to deplore the influence of his name in 
perpetuating many of the most popular and destruc- 
tive errors in medicine. To his authority we are pro- 
bably indebted for the long and undisputed empire 
of nature in diseases; for the prejudices in favour of 
nosology, and specific medicines; for the frequent 
and indiscriminate use of emetics; and the clamours 
against bloodletting which have prevailed in every 
age and country in a greater or less degree for two 
thousand years. As well might we search in Epic- 
tetus for a system of morals, with the new testament 
in our hands, as seek for rules to regulate the prac- 
tice of physic in the writings of Hippocrates, with 
all the discoveries of successive ages at our com- 
mand. Why should we sit in a cloister illuminated 
by a torch, when we are permitted to pursue our 
studies and labours in the open air, and by the light 
of the meridian sun? There is scarcely a fact or re- 
flection recorded in the works of Hippocrates that 
is not to be met with in authors who have never 
read a page of them; and it is remarkable that when 
he is quoted, it is chiefly to support a fact or an 
opinion that was discovered or suggested without 
the aid of his works. Men are often relatively wise 
and great. Hippocrates lived at a time when, “ Fame 
was cheap, and the first comer sped.” Were he to 
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revive, and enter upon the practice of physic with 
no other stock of knowledge than that he has left 
behind him, he would not be equal, in a combat 
with a violent disease, to a common nurse who had 
for a number of years administered the prescriptions 
of modern physicians. 

2. We are taught by what has been said duly to 
appreciate those sciences which have created such an 
immense difference between the knowledge of Hip- 
pocrates, and that of the present day. These scien- 
ces are natural history, anatomy, physiology, che- 
mistry, phrenology or the history of the faculties and 
operations of the human mind. 

3. And lastly. While we thus felicitate ourselves 
upon the present highly cultivated and improved 
state of medicine, let us check a disposition to pride, 
by looking forward to a time when there will pro- 
bably be the same difference between our degrees 
of knowledge, and those that are to exist hereafter, 
that now exists between us and Hippocrates. Should 
discoveries in our science be multiplied but for a 
century to come, in the same ratio they have been 
for the last thirty years, this difference will probably 
take place. Then will the opinions and modes of 
practice of modern physicians, furnish subjects for 
animadversion, such as you have heard this day 
upon those of Hippocrates. Perhaps from the chair 
which I now occupy, your successors in this semi- 
nary may hear expressions of surprise and contempt 
at our ignorance of the most simple modes of cur- 
ing diseases which now elude our skill, or of our 
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tedious, painful, and offensive, remedies for such as 
are under the power of medicine. Should the hum- 
ble labours of your teacher, who now addresses you, 
attract his notice, I hope he will do him the justice 
to admit, before he consigns his name and opinions 
to oblivion, that he experienced the same pleasure 
in renouncing an old error that he did in teaching 
a new truth; and that the health and lives of his 
patients, and the improvement of his pupils, were 
always dearer to him than interest or fame. 


LECTURE XIII. 


ON THE DUTY AND ADVANTAGES OF STUDYING. 
THE DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, AND 
THE REMEDIES PROPER TO REMOVE THEM. 


Delivered November 2d* 1807, 

GENTLEMEN, 

THE science of medicine is related to every thing= 
A mere physician, that is, a physician who knows 
nothing but the sciences which are supposed to be- 
long exclusively to his profession, is a nonentity* 
To deserve that title in its extensive import, it is 
necessary for us to know something of the princi- 
ples and practice of every art and pursuit of man. 
There is scarcely one of them that does not furnish 
some useful facts or striking analogies, which may 
be applied to practical purposes, or to the support 
of some important principle in medicine. Even the 
science of morals is capable of affording aid to the 
healing art by its influence upon the understanding 
through the medium of the passions. It produces 
this effect in proportion to the extent of the objects 
to which we direct our benevolence. The physician 
who loves the whole human race will always be ac- 
tuated with more zeal to extend the usefulness of 
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his profession, than the physician whose affections 
are confined to the limited circle of his habitual pa- 
tients. His zeal will be more active, and more im- 
pressive upon his understanding, should he descend, 
in the overflowings of his benevolence, from the hu- 
man species, and embrace in his studies and labours 
the means of lessening the miseries of domestic ani- 
mals. This part of the brute creation have large de- 
mands upon us. The design of this lecture is simply 
to point out the duty and advantages of studying 
their diseases, and the remedies that are proper to 
remove them. The subject is an interesting one to 
private gentlemen as well as to physicians; and I en- 
tertain too high an opinion of the good sense and 
correct views of medical science of my present au- 
dience to believe, that a few remarks upon it will 
be deemed an improper introduction to a course of 
lectures upon the institutes and practice of me- 
dicine. 

We are bound in the first place to discharge the 
important duty to domestic animals which I have 
mentioned, by the relation that has been established 
between them and us by the Author of nature. They 
were created at the same time, and from a portion 
of the same dust, of which our great ancestor was 
formed. They are the only part of the brute crea- 
tion over which man has retained his dominion since 
his banishment from paradise. “ We are to them, 
says Dr. Hartley, the vicegerents of God, and em- 
powered to receive homage from them; and we are 
obliged by the same tenure to be their guardians 
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and benefactors.”* Their subjection to death, and all 
the diseases and pains which they feel in common 
with us, are the effects of the same rebellion, against 
the governor of the universe, which subjected Adam 
and all his posterity to the same evils. 

The diseases of the animals which still roam the 
forests, and refuse to be subject to man, are few in 
number, and generally so mild as to yield to the ope- 
rations of nature. But this is far from being the case 
with domestic animals. Like the human race, they 
acquire newand violent diseases by civilization, or by 
the manner of life to which their connexion with us, 
and their subserviency to our interests and pleasures, 
expose them. Even parturition, so perfectly the work 
of nature in beasts of prey, is often attended with 
the same difficulty and danger in domestic animals 
that take place in women. Of this Dr. Bland has 
mentioned some remarkable instances in his obser- 
vations upon human and comparative parturition. 
Similar instances have been communicated to me 
by Dr. Dewees, as having occurred under his notice 
while he practised midwifery in the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia. 

2. We are bound to study the diseases of domes- 
tic animals, and the remedies that are proper to cure 
them, by a principle of gratitude. They live only 
for our benefit. They cost us nothing in wages or 
clothing. They require, in exchange for their labour, 

* Observations on the frame, duties and expectations of man. 
Vol. i. p. 415. 
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and all the other advantages we derive from them, 
nothing from us but food and shelter, and these of 
the cheapest and coarsest kind; so that there is con- 
stantly due, to them, an immense balance of debt 
from us. This motive to take care of their health 
and lives will appear more striking when we con- 
sider the specific benefits we receive from each of 
them. The horse is not only an important appendage 
to, but a necessary part of the cement of, civilized 
society. He ploughs our fields. He drags home our 
harvests and fruits to our barns and cellars. He con- 
veys them from distant countries, over rough and dif- 
ficult roads, to our market towns and seaports. He 
receives, in exchange for them, the products of 
foreign nations, and conveys them to the interior 
and remote parts of our country. He keeps up the 
inland connexion between different states by means 
of stages and posts, and thus favours the quick com- 
munication of intelligence, and the increase of na- 
tional intercourse, commerce, and happiness. He 
administers to our health and to our pleasures under 
the saddle, arid in harness. He keeps up society and 
friendship in neighbourhoods too scattered in their 
population to admit of visits upon foot. In vain 
would country churches and courts be opened, 
without the strength of this noble animal; nor could 
the great system of representative government be 
supported, in an agricultural country, unless he con- 
veyed the elector to the place of suffrage. In main- 
taining the freedom and independence of nations, 
the horse bears a distinguished part. When capari 
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soned with the furniture of war, he feels, with his 
rider, the courage and the pride of arms. In the 
race, he delights us by his swiftness; in which he ex- 
ceeds all other fourfooted animals. Nor let us for- 
get his sagacity in discovering roads, and choosing 
the safest parts of them, when inattention or dark- 
ness has rendered his rider or driver unable to dis- 
cover them. In the physician’s midnight excursion 
to visit the sick, how often has his horse conduct- 
ed him in safety, (sometimes overcome by sleep) 
through imperceptible paths, and across deep and 
rapid currents of water, to the door of his patient, 
and again back to his own home. Still further, how 
often has the convivialist, who has sat too long over 
his evening bowl, owed his life or his limbs to the 
good temper of this faithful animal, who, in spite of 
a contrary direction of his bridle, has carried him 
with unbroken bones to the arms of his servants, to 
be conveyed by them to his bed in order to dose 
away the remains of his intoxication. 

To the horned cattle we are indebted for many of 
the blessings and comforts of life. The strength and 
patience of .the ox, in the plough and the team, have 
added to the wealth of the farmer in every age and 
country. The cow has still greater demands upon 
our gratitude. Her milk, in its simple state, fur- 
nishes subsistence to a great part of mankind. Its 
products in cream, butter, and cheese, form the most 
agreeable parts of the aliment, and even of the lux- 
uries of our tables. A pustule upon her udder sup- 
plies a matter which, when introduced into the body, 
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defends it for ever from the smallpox, and without 
substituting, in its room, a painful or loathsome vi- 
carious disease. Millions in every part of the globe 
unite with us in expressions of gratitude to heaven 
for this important contribution to the happiness of 
the human race. But our obligations to this bene- 
factor of mankind, and to her whole species, do not 
cease with their lives. Their flesh affords us the 
most agreeable aliment after death. Their tallow, and 
the oil which is interposed between their joints, 
supply the absence of the sun in candles and lamps, 
whereby labour and study are profitably extended 
during a part of the night. Their hair affords a ne- 
cessary ingredient in the plaster of our houses. Their 
skins protect our feet and legs, in the form of shoes 
and boots, from the injuries of the weather. They 
furnish likewise coverings for our books and plea- 
sure carriages, and saddles for our horses. Their 
horns supply us with combs; and even their bones 
are converted when fresh into aliment, and, when 
dry, into a salt of extensive use in medicine and in a 
variety of the arts. 

Sheep occupy the next rank in the list of domes- 
tic animals in their claims upon our science. They 
afford us, by their wool, a covering from the incle- 
mency of winter during every year of their lives; 
and by their deaths they supply us with a delicious 
aliment in the forms of lamb and mutton. 

The hog is said, like the miser, to do good only 
when he dies. But this is so far from being true that 
he is dishonoured by the comparison. He fattens 
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upon the offals of our kitchens, and performs the 
office of a scavenger in cleaning the streets of our 
cities from putrefying masses of animal and vegeta- 
ble matters. At his death he bequeaths us his flesh 
for food, his hair for brushes, and his fat for me- 
dical and culinary purposes. 

ihe immense and profitable disproportion be- 
tween the labour of the ass and the mule, and the 
expense of their food, render their health of great 
importance in those countries where wheel carriages 
cannot be employed to convey the products of the 
earth to a public market. 

The goat by its contributions of the delicate flesh 
of its young, and of its medicinal milk to our use, 
is entitled to a share of medical attention. 

The courage and fidelity of the dog in defending 
our persons and property from the midnight assas- 
sin and robber, and the usefulness of the cat in des- 
troying or chasing from our houses the mischievous 
animals that infest our cellars and closets, entitle 
each of them to an inquiry into the causes and cure 
of their diseases. 

It remains only to mention the claims of poultry, 
of all kinds, to a physician’s care. They adorn our 
yards and fruit trees with their plumage. They in- 
torra us by their crowing, and other noises, of the 
approach of day. A part of them furnish us with 
eggs for aliment, with quills for writing, and with 
feathers for our beds; and all of them, in a greater 
or less number at a time, generally constitute after 
death a portion of our banquets, where a display is 
intended of hospitality or elegance. 
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In addition to what has been said in favour of 
domestic animals in their individual capacities, I 
shall only remark that collectively they lessen the 
solitude and silence of a country life. They please 
us with their gambols when young, and delight us 
by their looks and gestures in mature life, every 
time they receive food or shelter from our hands. 
They furnish the means of increasing and perpe- 
tuating the fertility of our lands, and finally they gra- 
tify us with a sense of our sovereignty over their 
labour and their lives; and thus furnish us with a 
small portion of that pleasure which the father of the 
human race enjoyed, when he received from his 
Creator the commission of his extensive dominion 
over all the creatures that live and move upon our 
globe. 

A third reason, why we are bound to study the 
causes and cure of the diseases of domestic animals, 
is because nature is wholly passive in such of them 
as are violent, or does harm in her efforts to remove 
them. This is evident in a more especial manner in 
the epidemics which sometimes prevail among them. 
The horses, cattle, and sheep, of large neighbour- 
bourhoods and extensive districts, are often swept 
away by those general diseases where no aid is afford- 
ed from medicine. 

4th. By studying the diseases of our domestic 
animals we may rescue them from the hands of 
quacks, who add, to the mischievous and unsuccess- 
ful efforts of nature, the evils of absurd, painful, and 
destructive, remedies. Under this head I shall intro- 
duce a passage from the words of Mr. Vial, which 
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exhibits those evils in the most expressive and affec- 
ting language. Speaking of the veterinary science, 
he says, “ At this moment all appears obscured or 
bewildered by the ill placed confidence of the owners 
of cattle upon the blacksmith of the parish, upon 
illiterate and conceited grooms, stupid and listless 
shepherds, or upon a set of men infinitely more dan- 
gerous than all the rest. Who, arrogating to them- 
selves the style of doctors, ride about from town to- 
town distributing their nostrums compounded of 
tue refuse and vapid scraps of druggists’ shops to 
the destruction of thousands, whose varied disorders 
they treat alike, neither consulting nature, nor art, 
for the cause or effect. 

“ Miserable animal! bereft of speech, thou canst 
not complain, when to the disease with which thou 
art afflicted, excruciating torments are superadded 
by the ignorant efforts of such men; who, at first 
sight, and without any investigation to lead them to 
the source of thy disorder, pronounce an hackneyed 
commonplace opinion on thy case, and then pro- 
ceed, with all expedition to open thy veins, lacerate 
thy flesh, cauterize thy sinews, and drench thy sto- 
mach with drugs adverse in general to the cure they 
engage to perform.”* 

5th. It is our duty and interest to attend in a more 
especial manner to the health of those domestic ani- 
mals which constitute a part of our aliment, in order 

* General Observations on the Art of Veterinary Medicine, 
p. 16, ( 17. 
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to prevent our contracting diseases by eating them 
Certain vegetables upon which they feed by acci- 
dent, or from necessity, impart to the milk and flesh 
of some of them an unwholesome quality. Great 
labour sometimes has the same effect. A few years 
ago a farmer in New Hampshire, who had overwork- 
ed a fat ox in the time of harvest, killed him and 
sent his flesh to market. Of four and twenty per- 
sons, who ate of it, fourteen died, and chiefly with 
diseases of the stomach and bowels. Putrid exha- 
lations produce obstructions and ulcers in the livers 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs, which render them unfit 
for aliment. They are moreover always unhealthy 
during the season in which they propagate their 
species: hence the wisdom of that church which 
substitutes fish for flesh during a part of the spring 
months. Even the heats of summer, in middle cli- 
mates, lessen the wholesome quality of flesh: hence 
the propriety of living chiefly upon vegetables with 
a small portion of salted meat during the summer 
and autumnal seasons. 

6th. We are further called upon to study the 
causes, seats, and remedies, of the diseases of do- 
mestic animals, by the duties which we owe to our 
country and to humanity. The products of agricul- 
ture and commerce are often lessened by a fatal 
epidemic, brought on by diseases which blast the 
character of animal provisions; and many poor fa- 
tnilies have been left to suffer all the evils of penu- 
ry and famine, by the death of a single horse upon 
whose labour, of a cow upon whose milk, or of a 
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hog upon whose flesh, they had relied exclusively 
for subsistence; all of whom perhaps perished by 
diseases that might have been cured. 

7th. By extending our knowledge of the causes 
and cure of the diseases of domestic animals, we 
may add greatly to the certainty and usefulness of 
the profession of medicine, as far as it relates to the 
human species. The organization of their bodies, 
the principles of animal life, and the manner in 
which the remote and proximate causes of diseases 
produce their morbid effects, are the same as in the 
human body; and most of the medicines produce in 
them,andinus,nearlya similar operation. Theiracute 
diseases are the same as ours. They are subject to 
epidemics from an impure atmosphere, as well as 
from contagions. Fevers, catarrhs, hemorrhages, 
dysentery, dropsy, scrophula, vertigo, madness, 
worms, stone, hydrophobia, and apoplexy, affect 
horses, horned cattle, sheep, hogs, and dogs. The 
rheumatism, angina, and tetanus, affect horses. Cows 
are subject to diabetes. Cancers have been observed 
in dogs. Cats suffer and die from a disease, which 
appears to be a form of bilious fever. Cutaneous 
eruptions and sores are common to them all. In 
short, when we except the diseases w r hich are the 
effects of certain trades and professions, of intem- 
perance, of the operations of the mind, and of a pe- 
culiar function in the female body, there is scarcely 
a form of disease mentioned in our systems of 
nosology, but what is to be met with in domestic 
animals. 
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To encourage us to extend to them the benefits of 
medicine, let us attend to the light and knowledge 
which several branches of our science have already ' 
derived from them. During those ages in which it 
was deemed criminal to dissect a human body, the 
bodies of domestic animals afforded the only sources 
of instruction in anatomy and physiology; and even 
since those ages of ignorance and prejudice have 
passed away, many important discoveries have been 
derived from the same sources, by accident or de- 
sign. 

The discovery of the salivary glands in an ox, by 
Dr. Wharton; of the fallopian tubes in a ewe, by 
Rufus; of the thoracic duct in a horse, by Eusta- 
chius; of the lacteals in a kid, by Erasistratus; and 
of the pancreas in a turkey, by Dr. Maurice Hoff- 
man; led to the discovery of the same parts in the 
human body: and it is well known that the circula- 
tion of the blood, and the peristaltic motion of the 
bowels in man, were first suggested by experiments 
and observations upon those functions in some of 
the above named animals. 

Many useful hints have been taken from the in- 
stincts of domestic animals. They generally retire to 
places of silence and darkness, and discover an un- 
willingness to move, and to eat, when indisposed; 
and thereby teach us the advantages of retirement, 
rest, and abstinence, in the beginning of acute dis- 
eases. 

The approach of epidemics is often known bv the 
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sickness of certain domestic animals, or by their de- 
serting our habitations. 

Many useful remedies, for the cure of the diseases 
of the human body, have been discovered by ob- 
serving their salutary effects upon domestic animals. 
The hellebore was introduced into practice as a purge, 
in consequence of its purging qualities having been 
observed in a goat. The use of the seton, in certain 
diseases of the human body, was first suggested by 
its efficacy in the diseases of cattle. The benefits of 
frictions in glandular diseases are pointed out by 
the improvement in the quality of the milk, and the 
increase of its quantity, which are obtained by cur- 
rying the cow. 

The benefits of fasting in fevers are strongly 
urged by the slow putrefaction of the flesh of do- 
mestic animals, which are deprived of food for se- 
veral days before they are killed. 

The benefits of wakefulness, and a standing 
posture, in curing madness, are suggested by the 
practice of some of the farmers in England; who 
tame the most intractable and vitious horses, by 
confining them in a pound, and keeping them awake, 
and upon their feet, by pricking them with a sharp 
nail for three or four days, whenever they show a 
disposition to sleep or to lie down. 

The cure of madness in a dog, by means of a pro- 
fuse hemorrhage which followed the cutting off his 
tail, suggests the propriety of copious bloodletting 
in the hydrophobia. Perhaps a remedy uniformly 
certain in that awful disease may be reserved to re- 
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ward the successful application of industry and hu- 
manity, to its cure, in the affectionate sentinels of 
our houses and our lives. 

I he safety of bloodletting, in old people, is dedu- 
cible from the appearances of inflammation which 
are discovered in the bodies of old animals that die 
of acute diseases. The famous racehorse Eclipse, 
so long known and celebrated at Newmarket, in 
England, died in the 26th year of his age of a co- 
lic, alter two days’ sickness. Upon dissecting his 
body, not only the whole alimentary canal, omen- 
tum, and mesentery, exhibited marks of violent in- 
flammation; but the stomach, liver, spleen, lungs, 
bloodvessels, and glands, all discovered the same 
and other effects of the highest degree of morbid 
excitement.* Many other instances of the light 
which the anatomy, physiology, and remedies far 
the diseases of domestic animals, have shed upon 
medicine, shall be mentioned from this chair in our 
lectures upon the institutes and practice of physic. 

8th. We are bound to study the means of pre- 
serving the health of domestic animals, by all those 
precepts in the Old and New Testaments, which 
recommend kindness to them, and protection from 
outrage and oppression. A portion of the humane 
spirit of those precepts has pervaded all countries, 
and descended in a particular manner to the nations 
of the east. One of the tales of a philosopher of In- 
dia has recorded this fact in a striking manner. A 
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traveller, who was permitted to visit the place of tor: 
ment for wicked men, saw there every part of the 
body of a man of high rank in flames, except one of 
his feet. Upon asking the reason why that part of 
his body alone was exempted from the rage of the 
fire, he was told that the only kind action that man 
had performed during his whole life was to liberate 
a lamb which had been entangled by one of its feet, by 
means of a briar, in crossing a field;' and that, as a 
reward for that act, his foot was exempted from 
punishment. 

9th. I proceed, in the ninth and last place, to 
mention a reason for making the health of domestic 
animals the subject of our studies and care, which I 
should hesitate in delivering, had it not been sanc- 
tioned by the name of a man, whose discoveries ii\ 
physiological, metaphysical, and theological science, 
mark an era in the achievements of the human 
mind: I mean the great and good,— I had almost 
said, inspired, Dr. Hartly. And that is, their pro- 
bable relation to us in a resurrection after death, 
and an existence in a future state. I shall read a 
short passage from the Doctor’s works, upon this 
subject. After expressing a doubt concerning the 
redemption of the brute creation, he adds, “ How- 
ever, their fall with Adam, the covenant made 
with them after the deluge, their serving for sa- 
crifices for the sins of men, and as types and em- 
“ blems in the prophecies, and their being com- 
“ ma °ded to praise God, seem to intimate that there 
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“ is mercy in store for them, more than we may 
“ expect, to be revealed in due time.”* 

In favour of these remarks of Dr. Hartly, it may 
be said, that as moral evil and death accompanied 
each other in the human race, they are probably 
connected in the brute creation. That they possess 
nearly all our vices and virtues; that the perfection 
of the divine government required that their vices 
should be punished and their virtues rewarded; that 
reparation should be made to them for their accu- 
mulated sufferings in this world; and that the divine 
bounty discovered in the gift of their pleasures 
would be rendered abortive, unless they were placed 
in a situation to make returns for them, in praise and 
gratitude, in a future state of existence. 

It is alike foreign to my inclination, and to the 
design of this lecture, to enter further into this 
question. To such of you as wish to see all the ar- 
guments that are urged in its favour, from reason 
and revelation, I beg leave to recommend the peru- 
sal of an essay in the works of Dr. Hildrop, a learn- 
ed and pious clergyman of the church of England, 
intitled “ Free thoughts upon the brute creation.” 
In whatever way the controversy may be decided, I 
shall only add, that a belief in the opinion suggested 
by the physician, and defended by the divine, whose 
names have been mentioned, is calculated in no one 
instance to do any harm, but, on the contrary, much 
good, by increasing our obligations to treat our do- 


* History of Man, vol. ii. p. 436, 
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mestic subjects with tenderness and care. If the 
opinion be erroneous, let the justice and mercy of 
the Supreme Being, in his conduct to his brute 
creation, remain unimpeached. The divine govern- 
ment in this world may be compared to the dreary 
prospect of an extensive and highly cultivated coun- 
try, on a winter’s day. The last revolution of our 
globe will clothe this prospect with all the beauties 
of the vernal, and all the products of the autumnal, 
months. It will then appear that the apparent dis- 
cord, in the being and end of all intelligent and ani- 
mated creatures, was u harmony not understood;” 
and that all their sufferings were a necessary, part of 
“ universal good.” 

But if the claims of domestic animals be so nu- 
merous, and the advantage of attending to their 
health be so great, and above all, if their high des- 
tiny heieafter be in the least degree probable, it may 
be asked, why do we doom them with so much 
cruelty to a premature death, and afterwards feed 
upon their flesh? I answer, that by destroying them 
we prevent their perishing by hunger; for, in 
the present state of cultivation of our earth, there 
would not be subsistence for them and their off- 
spring for more than a few years; by which means 
their species would soon be extinct. By thus mul- 
tiplying their numbers, we multiply life, sensation, 
and enjoyment. We moreover prevent the pains of 
a gradual death from sickness, and the miseries of a 
helpless old age. To destroy them by the knife. 
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therefore, and to use them as a part of our food, is 
so far from being cruel, that it is an act of kindness 
and benevolence to them. 

To the proposal for studying the diseases of do- 
mestic animals, it may be objected that their want 
of speech vtfill for ever prevent their imparting to us 
an account of the seats and symptoms of their dis- 
eases. This objection, I am aware, will be urged 
by those physicians who believe that every disease 
has a specific proximate cause, and requires an ap- 
propriate remedy; but students of medicine, who 
believe that all diseases have one proximate cause, 
will find no difficulty in discovering their existence 
and force in dumb animals. The full or frequent 
pulse, the loss of appetite, the dejected head, and 
the languid and watery eye, are certain marks in all 
brute animals of one of the most frequent diseases 
with which they are affected; that is fever. The 
elevation of the hair on the back of a cat, and its 
not falling upon its feet when thrown from a mode- 
rate height, are the premonitory signs of that dis- 
ease which has lately been so fatal to that species of 
animals in Europe and America. The tail of a horse 
losing its regularity of motion from side to side, in- 
dicates that he is indisposed; and the part in which 
his disease is seated is pointed out, by one of his 
ears inclining backwards to the side affected. In 
acute pains, particularly from the colic, he bites his 
manger. The seat of diseases in the abdomen, where 
the signs are absent, may be known by pressing the 
hand upon the whole belly of the animal. It will 
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discover marks of pain, when the diseased part is 
pressed. Diseases of the head, lungs, kidneys, limbs, 
and skin, are as easily known as the same diseases 
are in the same parts of die human body. 

There are indeed circumstances, which favour 
our acquiring a more accurate knowledge of the 
diseases of dumb animals, than of those of our own 
species. From the causes formerly mentioned, the 
number of their diseases is more limited, and their 
symptoms are more obvious; for they are not mul- 
tiplied, nor complicated by intemperance in eating 
or drinking; nor are they under the influence of 
passions which suspend or alter them, and, in some 
instances, prevent their evolutions. 

The seats of their diseases, moreover, are more 
perfectly known, from the greater facility of dissect- 
ing and examining their bodies after death. Again, 
there are circumstances which favour the operation 
of medicines upon them, of which we are deprived 
in our fellow creatures. These are, no prejudices 
against the names or taste of medicines — a rare re- 
jection of them after they have been received into 
the stomach — and the absence of all fear and solici- 
tude, about the issue of their diseases. 

I have then, gentlemen, laid before you a brief 
detail of the obligations we owe to our domestic 
animals, and the reciprocal advantages to be derived 
from extending to them the benefits of the science 
ol medicine. In performing this task, I have en- 
deavoured to become the organ of speech for the 
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dumb, and a suppliant for creatures that are unable 
to plead for themselves. 

Permit me to recommend the subject to your at- 
tention in your future studies. From the knowledge 
you will acquire of the anatomy of the human body 
in this University, and of the laws which govern its 
economy, you will easily comprehend the small de- 
viations from both, which take place in the bodies 
and functions of inferior animals. By acquiring this 
kind of knowledge, you will add to the resources of 
medicine as far as it relates to the human body; and 
by disseminating it gratuitously in your neigbour- 
hood, you will become the benefactors of your 
country. 

For a while, your knowledge in this branch of 
science must be acquired by reading, observation, 
and experiments; for as yet no societies or schools 
have been established for cultivating or teaching it 
in the United States. 

In all other countries, it has accompanied the ad- 
vanced stages of civilization. In Greece and Rome, 
the necessity of offering such animals only in sacri- 
fice, as were perfectly sound, added to the motives 
for taking care of their health. The Arabians culti- 
vated veterinary medicine with nearly the same zeal 
that they did the medicine of the human body. In 
F ranee and Germany the health of domestic animals 
has for many years been a part of the studies of re- 
gularly bred physicians. In St. Domingo,- a society 
called the “ Philadelphians,” was established many 
years ago, consisting chiefly of physicians, whose 
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principal business was to investigate and cure, what 
they called epizootic diseases; that is the diseases of 
domestic animals. They favoured the world with 
one valuable publication upon them, before the 
civil war in that island put an end both to their 
labours and their name. 

A veterinary school has been lately established in 
London, under the patronage of some of the most 
respectable noblemen, private gentlemen, and phy- 
sicians, in the British nation. Already it has dif- 
fused a great deal of knowledge through Great Bri- 
tain, particularly of the diseases of the horse. Of 
this knowledge, a considerable portion has fallen to 
the share of the farmers and farriers, much to the 
advantage of that noble animal.* 

While I lament the want of a veterinary institu- 
tion in our country, I am happy in an opportunity 
of mentioning, that the diseases of domestic animals 
have not escaped the notice of the agricultural so- 
ciety of Philadelphia. They have recommended the 
study of them, in strong terms, in their late address 
to the physicians and citizens of the United States; 
and it would be an act of injustice not to acknow- 
ledge, that it was in consequence of the excellent 
remarks, contained in the part of the address to 
which I have alluded, being impressed upon me 

* The Dublin society of arts have lately established a pro- 
fessorship of the veterinary art, and endowed it with a salary 
of fifty pounds a year, with a dwelling house for the professor; 

(Dr. Peele) valued at sixty-six pounds. sterling a year. Carr’s 
Stranger in Ireland, p. 99. 
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with peculiar force by the enlightened and patriotic 
Presidentf of that society, that I was led to select 
the interesting subject of our lecture for the present 
occasion. 

But in vain will be the efforts of public bodies, 
and private individuals to disseminate veterinary 
knowledge in our country, without a provision for 
regular and oral instruction upon it. 

From the public spirit of the trustees of our uni- 
versity, and particularly from their disposition to 
promote every branch of science connected with 
medicine, there is reason to believe, that it is only 
necessary to lay before them the advantages of a ve- 
terinary chair, in order to insure its establishment. 

Should the subject of the diseases of domestic 
animals be connected with instruction upon the 
principles of agriculture, and implements of hus- 
bandry, so as to constitute what is called, in some 
European universities, “ economics,” or a system 
of rural economy, it would form a still more useful 
branch of education, not only for physicians, but for 
private gentlemen. I have lived to see the medical 
school of Philadelphia emerge from small begin- 
nings, and gradually advance to its present flourish 
ing condition; but I am not yet satisfied with its 
prosperity and fame, nor shall I be so, until I see 
the veterinary science taught in our university. 

One of the patriots and heroes of the American 
revolution, who died suddenly a few years ago, in 
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his barn yard, said with his last breath to his ser- 
vant who stood by him, “ take care of the crea- 
tures.” Nearly in the same words which dictated 
this kind direction, I shall conclude this lecture. 
Take care of the health of domestic ani- 
mals. . 





LECTURE XIV. 


ON THE DUTIES OF PATIENTS TO THEIR PHY- 
SICIANS. 


Delivered November 7th, 1808. 

WELCOME this annual season of instruction! 
Welcome, gentlemen, to this temple of the science 
of medicine! The scene exhibited by your presence 
here this day is an interesting one. You hereby re- 
nounce the imperfect and superficial mode of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of medicine by solitary study. 
You modestly acknowledge the advantages of seek- 
ing to age and experience for improvement in your 
profession, and in a city which, from its greater 
wealth and populousness than any other in the 
United States, affords the greatest opportunities for 
your teachers to qualify themselves by reading, and 
extensive and diversified practice, for the task they 
have undertaken to perform. May each of us be 
enabled to discharge the respective duties we owe 
to each other with fidelity and diligence! and may 
our health and lives, during the labours of the ap- 
proaching winter, be the care of that Being to whom 
no human efforts are indifferent, that are calculated 
to lessen the sufferings of his creatures from disease 
and pain! 
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The subject I have chosen for an introductory 
lecture will appear, when 1 mention it, to be foreign 
to the characters and views of most of the gentlemen 
who compose this assembly. It is “ the Duties of 
Patients to their Physicians;” but a little reflection 
will convince you that this is not the case. It is in- 
cumbent upon us to know' these duties, that we may 
be able to inculcate them; for the performance of 
them is inseparably connected not only with our 
rights and interests, but with the success of our 
practice, and the advancement of our science. 

1. The first duty which I shall mention of patients 
is to choose no man for a physician who has not had 
a regular education in the profession of medicine. 
“ The man who taught himself physic,” Dr. Cullen 
used to tell his pupils, “ had a fool for his master.” 
In no occupation of life do we trust our affairs to 
men who have not been regularly instructed in it. 
Knowledge in medicine can only be acquired by 
public or private instruction. It is true, great cures 
have been performed occasionally by quacks; but 
these have always been accidental. Even genius 
and skill in other sciences, when directed to me- 
dicine, are inferior to a regular medical education 
without them. There is a portion of knowledge 
which floats about schools of medicine, which is im- 
bibed by every student, without his being conscious 
of it; and which contributes to give his mind a me- 
dical texture. But if this knowledge should not per- 
vade his whole mind, so much of it will adhere to his 
memory as to render him, even with a dull capacity, a 
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safe and successful physician in common cases; and 
these occur much oftener than those of a contrary 
nature. 

2. Patients should prefer a physician whose habits 
of life are perfectly regular, and who is not devoted 
to company or pleasure, nor to any other pursuit in- 
compatible with his professional obligations. The 
proper place for a physician, when not engaged in 
visiting the sick, is in his study or by his fire side. 
The nature of his profession renders the theatre, the 
turf, the chase, and even a convivial table in a sickly 
season, impi'oper places of relaxation to him. His 
patients alone are entitled to a monopoly of his time 
and talents; and it is a breach of contract with them 
to apply them to any other purpose. His mind, when 
thus concentrated in his duties to the sick, gives 
him immense advantages over physicians of opposite 
habits. 

3. A patient should confine the care of himself 
and his family exclusively and constantly to one 
physician. He wilf thereby acquire a correct know- 
ledge of their habits and tempers; of the sympathies 
and antipathies of their constitutions; and of their 
individual predispositions to disease: all of which will 
contribute to render his practice more successful, 
and, by that means, to advance the credit of medicine. 

• 4. A patient, after his election of a physician, 
should always apply for advice in cases apparently 
of the most trifling nature. Fatal diseases often suc- 
ceed a slight fall, a little bruise, a small tumor, and 
a scarcely perceptible pain.' He should likewise 
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apply for assistance in the early stage of all violent 
and acute diseases. Were this always the case, con- 
sumptions and external cancers would generally be 
prevented; and there would be few deaths from fevers. 
Let not the science of medicine be unduly reproached 
with uncertainty, or even imperfection. They both 
arise chiefly from the ignorance and negligence of 
sick people, in not availing themselves, in time, of 
the resources of our profession. Patients would do 
well in considering further, that in proportion to the 
benefits they derive from early advice, the expense 
of it will be small. Many a man has been saved from 
a consumption, by the price of two or three bleed- 
ings in its forming state; who, had he neglected it, 
would have paid for his folly not only the price of 
his life, but many hundred dollars out of his estate. 

5. A patient should be faithful in communicating 
to his physician the history of the cause of his dis- 
ease. Debt, love, guilt, intemperance in eating and 
drinking, and in the use of tobacco, strong tea and 
coflee; also domestic troubles, when concealed, are 
all very powerful countercurrents to the efficacy of 
medicine. Even malice has sometimes had the same 
effect. Of this Dr. Tissot relates a remarkable case 
in a man who told him, that he could find no enjoy- 
ment in any thing; and that his whole nervous sys- 
tem was disordered, in consequence of a constant 
and painful hatred which he felt to a person who had 
injured him. All these sources of disease should be 
acknowledged to a physician. They will lead him 
either to increase the strength of his medicines, or 
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to employ new ones, more suited to the nature of 
the disease. By thus depositing its secret cause in 
the bosom of a physician, a patient will often find 
unexpected relief, not only from his sympathy, but 
from his influence in removing it. There is no credi- 
tor so hardhearted, that would not yield to the soli- 
citations of a physician in behalf of a debtor pining 
with sickness from the dread of a jail; and if he be 
unable to render love reciprocal, he may suggest 
remedies for it. The corrodings of guilt and ma- 
lice may be lessened or removed in a patient by a 
pious book, or the conversation of a pious minister 
of the gospel, recommended to him by a physician. 
Habits of intemperance, and an undue attachment 
to tobacco, to strong tea and coffee, have been cur- 
ed, when confessed, by the addresses of a physician 
to the interest of a patient, or to his love of life. 
Even domestic strife has been composed by him, 
where he has been able to inforce reconciliation and 
peace, by setting forth the fatal effects of the wrath- 
ful and malignant passions upon the body and mind. 
Let not a patient be afraid of thus making his phy- 
sician his friend. In doing so, he imposes an obli- 
gation of secrecy upon him, and thus prevents his 
making public what he cannot avoid seeing or hear- 
ing accidentally, in his intercourse with his family. 
Nor let delicacy prevent a disclosure of the cause, 
seat, and symptoms, of diseases in the female sex. 
However amiable this virtue may be in common 
life, it has sometimes been attended with the most 
serious consequences in medicine. I have seen a 
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cancer in the breast end in death, in a lady, who 
concealed it for many years, in its forming state, 
from the members of her own family; and I once 
lost a female patient in a hectic fever, for which I 
had prescribed for many months in vain; the cause 
of which discovered itself to her daughters as well 
as to myself, two days before her death, by the of- 
fensive smell occasioned by the spontaneous open- 
ing of a psoas abscess. 

6. A patient should not blend the history of his 
disease with too minute an account of its symptoms, 
nor with matters that are not related to it. The 
mind of man is limited in its capacity of retaining 
the details of any thing; and where incidents of a 
trifling nature are connected with such as are im- 
portant, the latter are often remembered but in part. 
Characteristic signs of a disease, when mixed with 
such as are not so, make but a feeble impression 
upon the mind of a physician. The chaos of words 
and ideas, thus jumbled together, resembles the 
description which the Indian gave of the city of 
London, the first time he saw it. Being asked how 
he liked it, he answered, “ Not at all, — too much 
houses, — too much men,- — too much every thing.” 
One or two circumstances relative to the cause of a 
disease, and a correct account of a few of its prin- 
cipal symptoms, will convey most of the knowledge 
of a patient’s case, which it is in his power to give. 
The rest should be made known by his answers to 
the questions of his physician. 
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7. A patient should never obtrude the details of 
his business, nor the history of his family concerns, 
upon his physician. If they are interesting, they may 
chase away the history of his disease from his mind; 
and, whether they are so or not, they will necessa- 
rily have the effect of rendering his visits as short 
and as rare as possible. 

8. The obedience of a patient, to the prescrip- 
tions of his physician, should be prompt, strict, and 
universal. He should never oppose his own inclina- 
tions nor judgment to the advice of his physician, 
in the use of any medicine, whether it relate to the 
dose, or the mode, or time, of taking it. A failure in 
any one of these particulars may be the loss of a 
link which may render the whole chain of a phy- 
sician’s plan of cure useless or hurtful. The same 
remark applies to diet, drinks, and exercise. I know 
that recoveries have sometimes taken place, where 
patients have acted contrary to the advice of physi- 
cians; and that histories of these recoveries have 
been recorded as marks of the errors of our profes- 
sion; but instances of this kind are rare, compared 
with the number of deaths which have occurred 
from the refusal or neglect of patients to comply 
with the prescriptions of their physicians. Under 
the impression of this opinion, I have sometimes 
wished, that epitaphs should contain an account of 
the cause of the death of the persons, whose names 
and virtues they record. A walk in a graveyard, if 
this were the case, would be as fruitful of medical, 
as it is of moral, instruction. On one stone would 
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be inscribed, “ Here lies the body of A. B. who died 
because he refused to be bled.” On a second, we 
should read, “ Here lies the body of C. D. who died 
because he refused to submit to a gentle course of 
mercury.” On a third, we should read, “ In memo- 
ry of E. F. who died of a relapse of a fever, brought 
on by eating prematurely a hearty meal of animal 
food;” while on a fourth, our attention would be 
arrested by the following inscription: “ Stop, tra- 
veller, and heave a sigh over female vanity. Be- 
neath this stone are interred the remains of Miss 
G. D. who died of a simple catarrh, which was con- 
verted into a pulmonary comsumption, by attending 
the theatre on a cold evening in January, in a thin 
summer dress.” To every epitaph that has been 
mentioned, it should be added, the patients acted 
contrary to the advice of their respective physi- 
cians. 

9. A patient should never take a medicine of any 
kind, however strongly it may be recommended to 
him, and however simple it may appear, without 
the consent of his physician. It is possible it may 
interfere with the medicines he is taking; or he may 
have previously taken it without effect in another 
form. 

10. He should give notice in writing, or other- 
wise, of all changes in the disease, in the intervals 
of the visits of his physician. 

11. A patient should never admit even the friend- 
ly visits of a physician who is not attending him. A 
question may be asked, or an answer may be given 
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to a question, without any intention to injure the 
credit of the attending physician, which shall in a 
moment destroy his confidence in his remedies, or 
depress the spirits of a patient below the possibility 
of being revived. It is no defence of an insinuation 
against a remedy, that it is a weak or an improper 
one. It may be so in the hand of one physician, and 
not so in that of another, from its being a part of a 
general system of practice, which, though errone- 
ous, yet from its unity, and consistency with itself, 
is more calculated to be successful, than a mixture 
of medicines administered under the direction of 
opposite principles. 

12. A patient should never send for a consulting 
physician without the consent of his family physi- 
cian. It will be most proper to leave him to choose the 
person W'ith whom he is to consult; but if this be 
not done, a physician that is disagreeable should 
never be imposed upon him. Should this be the 
case, the patient will suffer by it; for nothing but a 
strong constitution can save him from being injured 
or destroyed by the hands of two physicians, who 
are influenced in their practice by opposite theories 
in medicine, or who are personally hostile to each 
other. 

13. If a patient be disposed to dismiss his physician, 
justice requires that he should communicate to him 
directly, or indirectly, his reasons for it. He may 
justify a supposed offence, or he may make satisfac- 
tion for a real one by a suitable apology; but if he 
be unable to do either, he may, by knowing his 
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offence, avoid a repetition of it in his future inter- 
course with sick people. It is to be lamented that 
the reverse of this candid practice is too common 
among patients. Nor is this all. They frequently dis- 
miss their family physician without a just or even 
imaginary cause, and that too with as little feeling 
as they dismiss a servant, or dispose’ of a family 
horse. To this degradation of his rank in society, 
they often add the injury of detracting from his re- 
putation in all the circles in which they move, in 
order to justify their indelicate and capricious con- 
duct. 

There are certain minor duties which patients 
owe to their physicians which, though apparently of 
a trivial nature, should not be passed over in silence 
upon this occasion. 

1. A patient should always send for his physician 
in the morning, where the first attack of his disease 
has not been in a subsequent part of the day. He will 
thus save his physician much trouble, and receive 
his visits and advice in the most prompt and useful 
manner. In sending for him at any time he should 
avoid fixing upon the precise hour for his visit. Pre- 
vious engagements, and particularly consultations, 
will often put it out of his power to comply with 
such definite' requests. 

2. A patient should avoid calling his physician 
unnecessarily from his meals. Inroads upon the time 
devoted to eating are unkind and unnatural. Na- 
ture at this time calls for rest and freedom from in- 
terruption. In order to enjoy both, the Spaniards 
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lock their doors before they sit down to their me^ls. 
In Italy, travellers tell us the very servants consider 
themselves excused from obeying the calls of their 
masters, when they reply to them “ a la tavola, se- 
gnior.” I am at table, sir. A physician in this city, 
upon being called from his dinner by a patient, bid 
his servant to tell him that he was feeding; thereby 
meaning to implore for himself the freedom from 
labour which even domestic animals enjoy while 
they are taking their food. Such is the disrespect 
offered to a physician by this act, that nothing but 
the necessity of his immediate services in cases of 
a broken or dislocated bone, an apoplexy, a convul- 
sion, or a rupture of a large bloodvessel, should be 
considered as a justification of it. 

3. A patient should always be in a state of readi- 
ness to receive the visits of his physician. His time 
is so precious, and even his hours and minutes are 
often so exactly appropriated, that it is improper to 
keep him in waiting before he is admitted into the 
sick chamber of his patient. Dr. Fothergill has left 
behind him a striking proof of the high sense of the 
injury which an act of this kind inspired, and an ex- 
ample of the conduct which a physician should 
pursue upon such occasions. He was requested to 
visit a lady of high birth, and the wife of a nobleman 
of one of the most ancient families in Great Britain, 
at ten o’clock in the morning of the next day. He 
called at her house at the appointed hour. Her lady- 
ship sent him word that she was at breakfast, and 
begged he would wait in her drawingroom until she 
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had finished her meal. The doctor instantly disap- 
peared. She sent for him a second time. The doctor 
answered her message by her servant in the follow- 
ing words. “ Tell thy mistress I live in Red Lion 
Square, and shall be pleased to give her my advice 
at my house, between eight and nine o’clock in the 
morning, at any time she pleases.” This answer 
excited great indignation; and many odious epithets 
were applied to the doctor for his supposed inso- 
lent conduct. A few days afterwards he received a 
polite note from her ladyship informing him that 
she would wait upon him, for his advice, the next 
morning at the time appointed in the message he 
had sent to her. She came accordingly. The doctor 
received her with the respect which was due to her 
rank and sex, but made no apology for any part of 
his offensive conduct to her. She left him satisfied 
with his behaviour and prescriptions. Let it not be 
supposed that Dr. Fothergill, in this instance, depart- 
ed from the meekness and forbearance of his cha- 
racter. As an individual and as a man, he might have 
forgiven the insult that had been offered to him; but 
as a distinguished member of a profession which he 
loved and honoured, it was his duty to assert and 
establish the rights of the physician. 

4. As physicians often enter the houses of their 
patients fatigued with labour, overcome with heat,, 
benummed with cold, or drippling with rain, they 
should meet them with sympathy and endeavour to 
alleviate their sufferings before they conduct them 
into their sick rooms. Such refreshments should be 
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offered to them as are known to be agreeable to their 
habits (provided ardent spirits be no part of them) 
and even the repose of a bed should not be withheld, 
for a few hours or a night, where great fatigue or 
previous want of sleep has rendered nature impa- 
tient for it. 

I have thus pointed out the duties which a patient 
owes to the profession of medicine, and to his family 
physician, during his sickness. It remains now that 
I mention the duties which he owes after his reco- 
very. 

J 

The first that I shall notice is, to speak well of 
his services. This is a cheap mode of discharging a 
part of the debt which a patient owes to his physi- 
cian; but to the physician it is often a source of bu- 
siness and fame. He should do justice to his huma- 
nity and punctuality in his attendance upon him as 
well as to his skill. He should conceal every instance 
of forgetfulness, or of a contrariety between the issue 
and expectations from the operation of a medicine, 
if any such have occurred. In speaking of his cure, 
he should avoid ascribing it to a consulting physi- 
cian, if he has been attended by one; for the natural 
termination of a disease, or the previous operation of 
medicines given before a second physician was 
called, may render his cure the result of the united 
efforts of nature and of the skill of both his family 
and consulting physician. In speaking of his reco- 
very under the care of a single physician only, he 
should avoid giving the whole credit of it to any one 
remedy. This remedy is generally the last that has 
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been given. Had it been administered sooner, it 
would have been useless, or perhaps have done harm. 
It probably required all the medicines that had been 
previously taken to prepare the system for its suc- 
cessful operation. Many errors have been intro- 
duced into medicine, particularly into the materia 
medica, by this want of discrimination in patients 
between cause and effect, in the remedies by which 
they have been cured. 

The last duty which a patient owes to his physi- 
cian is to remunerate him for his services. In order 
to enable him to fulfil this duty in a proper manner, 
it will be necessary to mention the claims of a phy- 
sician upon his patient for compensation. To qualify 
himself for the service he has rendered, he spent 
his youth- in painful, and, in some instances, in dis- 
gusting studies. He has perhaps visited foreign 
countries, and, either at home or abroad, expend- 
ed the whole of his patrimonial property in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of his profession. To enable him 
to get into business, he has passed the first seven or 
ten years of his life in labouring for nothing among 
the poor, and in deriving, from fortuitous business, 
only a bare subsistence. From the deduction of the 
time that has been mentioned, and from the prema- 
ture death or old age induced by his labours, the 
years, in which it is possible for him to accumulate 
property, are reduced to a small number. FI is whole 
life during these years is one continued stream of 
labour, self denial, and solicitude. The lawyer re- 
laxes his mind and body in the intervals of courts. 
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and the divine recruits the strength he expends on 
Sundays, by the rest of intermediate weeks. But no 
such relaxation or rest is known by a physician. 
The soldier forgets the toils of his campaigns in his 
winter quarters, and the sailor the dangers of the 
sea in the revels of a port; but there are no winter 
quarters, and no temporary haven, for a physician. 
The merchant passes his evenings undisturbed with 
his family in the town and country; but the physician 
passes his evenings in the sick rooms of his patients, 
or alone in his study. The mechanic and day la- 
bourer obey the signals of exhausted nature by re- 
tiring to rest at an early hour, and pass their nights 
in uninterrupted sleep; but the physician is obliged 
to postpone his hour of rest until the circle of his 
patients are gone to bed, and is exposed every night 
to being disturbed in his sleep to attend to the calls 
of the sick. The city watchman repairs the violence 
done to his system by his wakefulness during the 
night, by sleeping the next day; but a physician is 
obliged to labour the whole day after successive 
nights passed without sleep. It was a severe act of 
duty of this kind which deprived Dr. M‘Bride, of 
Dublin, of his reason and the world of his life in the 
meridian of his years, and in the height of his use- 
fulness. The members of nearly all professions 
and occupations spend the evening of their lives in 
retirement and comparative affluence; but the phy- 
sician is obliged, from the scanty returns for his ser- 
vices, to expose himself to the inclemency of the 
weather, and to totter up stairs, with the aid of a 
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banister into his patient’s bed chamber long after na- 
ture has sighed for a shelter and repose. But the 
value of a physician’s services is further enhanced 
by his constant self denial. If he live in a city, the 
charms of the country are hid from him, or seen 
hastily in his transient visits to his city patients at 
their country seats. The dull uniformity of the ob- 
jects of his senses is never broken for a few weeks 
or even days, by an excursion to a mineral spring 
or the sea shore, in the season devoted to health and 
pleasure. He enjoys the worship of his God upon 
hard terms; for even this is considered as an en- 
croachment upon the time and claims of his patients; 
and hence he is often called upon by them on the day 
devoted to that purpose, in preference to any other, 
from the leisure it affords to give long details of their 
diseases or to take physic. But if a physician have 
taught himself to believe that he owes no social du- 
ties to his Creator, and therefore does not consider 
his privation of public worship as an evil, yet he 
feels in a sensible manner his stolen or partial enjoy- 
ment of the theatre, and of musical or convivial en- 
tertainments. To the labours and self denial of a 
physician for the benefit of his patients, is added 
the most painful solicitude. There are few days in 
a year in which he has not one or more patients dan- 
gerously ill; and some of these are often his particu- 
lar friends. At these times, his countenance indicates 
the anguish of his soul. Every object he sees is co- 
loured with melancholy. Neither family nor friends 
can cheer him for a moment. He passes restless 
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nights; he quits his bed with the morning light; he 
walks with hasty steps to the house of his patient; 
he examines at a distance to see whether its doors 
or windows exhibit the usual signs of death within 
them. He trembles while he asks, how his patient 
has passed the night. If the answer be unfavourable, 
his distress increases; he walks with a light and 
trembling step into his room; he sees his pale and 
ghastly countenance; he hears and feels his groans: 
but his zeal to save him does not abate with the dis- 
tress and agitation of his mind. The excited state of 
his sympathy stimulates his understanding. He flies 
to a new remedy; he exhibits it Avith his own hand; 
he watches its effect; his patient revives; he repeats 
the dose of his medicine; his symptoms become fa- 
vourable; and in a short time, he is snatched from the 
grasp of death. Who can estimate a reward equiva- 
lent to such anxiety of mind? It can be measured 
only by the value of the blessings which he has pre- 
served to his patient. He has executed the commis- 
sion of an angel of mercy. He has prolonged his 
life. He has saved his family from dissolution. He 
has restored him to the light of the sun, to the beau- 
ties of creation, and to all the pleasures of domestic, 
intellectual, and convivial, society. Perhaps he has 
done even more, by adding to his time for preparing 
for a future state. 

In mentioning the claims of a physician upon his 
patient for remuneration, let us not forget the pecu- 
liar and specific expenses to which his profession 
exposes him. His education places him and his fam- 
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ily in the first ranks of society. His business subjects 
him to the necessity of maintaining an expensive sta- 
ble, and one or two carriages. His intercourse with 
strangers imposes upon him frequent acts of hos- 
pitality; while the numerous objects of distress from 
poverty, of which his profession gives him the most 
intimate knowledge, make large demands upon his 
charity, or force them from him by an irresistible emo, 
tion of pity, even when he is devoid of that celestial 
principle. In estimating the extent of the rewards due 
for such sacrifices and services, sentiment can scarce- 
ly confine them within any bounds. But in this in- 
stance, justice and sentiment are at variance. In sup- 
port of this assertion, let us appeal to facts that are 
obvious to common observation. Our newspapers 
often contain advertisements of the household furni- 
ture, books, and medicines, of physicians for sale, 
who have died in early or middle life. The widows 
and orphans of such physicians are often met with, 
in reduced and humble situations; and of the small 
number of them who are wealthy and independent, 
how great a proportion of them have become so, by 
fortunate marriages, successful speculation, or by ex- 
travagant exactions from their patients, and a sordid 
economy, alike disgraceful to humanity and the pro- 
fession of medicine. From a view, such as has been 
given, of the sad reverse of situation to which the 
death of physicians often exposes their families, I 
applied many years ago to a gentleman in this city, 
eminent for his talents in calculating, for a plan of a 
fund for the support of the widows and children of 
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physicians, to be created by a liberal subscription 
in the first instance, and small annual contributions to 
it afterwards during their lives. He declined com- 
plying with my request, because the small number 
of physicians in Pennsylvania at that time rendered 
such an institution premature and impracticable. 
The late increase of physicians in our country has 
probably removed that objection. I hope a fund for 
that purpose will be established in every state in the 
union, should the present system of injustice to phy- 
sicians continue to render it necessary. 

I have thus briefly stated the numerous and pow- 
erful claims of physicians upon their patients for re- 
muneration for their services; but we do not expect 
an equivalent for them. We cheerfully relax from 
the extremity of our demands; nor do we wish to 
make any contract for our services while our pa- 
tients are suffering under diseases, and of course 
disposed or obliged to comply with the most difficult 
terms we could impose upon them. We ask only, 
in the 

First place, that payment for our services should 
be prompt; that is, that it should be made either in 
part during our attendance, or wholly as soon as our 
patient is cured: or if frequent illnesses in a family 
render this impracticable, that we should be paid at 
the end of every year. A physician should never be 
permitted to send the same account a second time 
to a patient; or if he be obliged to do so, interest 
should be paid upon it from the time of its first de- 
livery. It is remarkable that our laws are more just 
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to physicians than individuals. They require that a 
debt due from the estates of deceased persons for 
medical services shall be paid without deduction, 
with funeral expenses and servants’ wages, thereby 
constituting it one of the debts of the first obliga- 
tion; whereas individuals are too apt to treat it as a 
debt of the last obligation, and to neglect the pay- 
ment of it until all their other debts are satisfied. 

2. All letters to physicians for advice should con- 
tain a fee in the first instance; and on all subsequent 
letters not accompanied with fees, the postage should 
be paid. 

3. The compensation for consultations should be 
higher than for the ordinary services of a single phy- 
sician. This claim is founded upon the longer time, 
and the greater punctuality, solicitude, and mental 
exertion, that are required to attend in such cases, 
than in those that are of a common and simple na- 
ture. 

4. When an account is higher than a patient ex- 
pected, and disproportioned to his resources, we ex- 
pect to be told so; and from the practice of all the 
regularly bred physicians in our country, I think I am 
safe in asserting that his account will be reduced to 
the level of his wishes; and further, if recent misfor- 
tunes in business have rendered it impossible for 
him to pay any part of it, I am equally safe in as- 
serting, he will be absolved of the whole of his ob- 
ligation. 

5. Where persons who were once in easy circum- 
stances are reduced, I will venture to promise for 
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my brethren in every part of the United States, that 
they will not withhold their services from them; nor 
shall the pious clergyman, who subsists only upon a 
scanty salary; nor the destitute widow and orphan, 
nor the hired servant in the families which we regu- 
larly attend, ever know the amount of their obliga- 
tions to us. 

From this statement of what we expect, and what 
we promise in our pecuniary intercourse with our 
patients, it must appear that a large balance of debt 
will be due to us; and that full compensation for it 
can only be received in the consciousness of the 
faithful performance of duties, which have been ac- 
cepted in the sight of heaven. 

Here I intended to have concluded my lecture; but 
an event has occurred since we last met in this room, 
which it would be improper to pass over in silence. 
The most ancient, and most prominent pillar of our 
medical school, isfallen; and the founder of anatomical 
instruction in the United States is no more*. Hung 
be his theatre in black! and let his numerous pupils 
in every part of our country, to whom he first dis- 
closed with peculiar elegance and perspicuity, the 
curious structure of the human body, unite with us 
in dropping the tribute of a grateful tear to his me- 
mory! To all the members of his profession his death 
should teach a solemn and useful lesson, by remind- 
ing them that the knowledge, by which they benefit 
others, will sooner or later be useless to themselves, 
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To me, whom age has placed nearest to him upon the 
list of professors, his death is a warning voice. The 
next summons from the grave will most probably 
be mine. Yes, gentlemen, these aids of declining 
vision, and these gray hairs remind me, that I must 
soon follow my colleague and your preceptor to the 
mansions of the dead. When that time shall come, 
I shall relinquish many attractions to life, and, among 
them, a pleasure which to me has no equal in human 
pursuits: I mean that which I derive from studying, 
teaching, and practising, medicine. 


LECTURE XV. 


ON THE MEANS OE ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE. 

Delivered November 6th, 1809. 


GENTLEMEN, 

1 BEHOLD you assembled here this day, for the 
purpose of prosecuting the study of medicine. I 
view you in the light of a number of young traders, 
about to undertake a voyage to a distant and fo- 
reign country, in quest of wealth and independence, 
without sufficient knowledge of its dangers, and its 
commercial objects, to insure your safety and suc- 
cess. The science of medicine has its adverse cur- 
rents and its shoals, in common with the ocean. It 
has likewise its pearls of great price, and its trinkets 
of no value, as well as commerce. A pilot and an 
interpreter are therefore alike necessary to direct 
and assist in both undertakings. I do not offer you 
my hand, nor my tongue, to perform either of those 
offices. All I shall aim at, is to suggest to you the 
information I have collected from persons who have 
ably and faithfully completed one of those voyages; 
or, in other words, I shall endeavour to lay before 
you such a plan for acquiring knowledge, as expe- 
rience has proved to be successful, in the practice 
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of a number of gentlemen, who have been distin- 
guished, not only in medicine, but in various other 
branches of science. 

Seven modes have been employed for the pur- 
pose I have mentioned. These are, observation, 

READING, THINKING, EXPERIMENTING, RE- 
CORDING, conversing, and lastly, composing; 
that is, reducing knowledge, into a neat and exact 
order, upon paper. I shall make a few remarks 
upon each of them. 

I. By observation, I mean an attention to all the 
objects that surround us, so as to become intimately 
acquainted with them. It consists, not simply in 
being “ all eye, — all ear, — and all grasp;” but in 
having all the senses of the body constantly excited 
to receive impressions from every quarter. The 
knowledge obtained in this way is either obtruded 
upon us or derived from inquiries. The latter is 
the most fruitful source of it. To ask questions 
requires both courage and judgment; for it is an 
acknowledgment of ignorance; and when not done 
properly, exposes the inquirer to ridicule and con- 
tempt. It is from these two difficulties attending it, 
that so many persons return from their travels, or 
pass through life, with no more knowledge than was 
forced upon them by circumambient scenes and 
events. A person, who is qualified and disposed to 
acquire knowledge in this manner, is never idle. 
Does he take a morning walk? he examines the 
temperature of the air, the quantity of dew which 
has fallen in the night, and its influence upon the 
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fragrance of flowers. Is he a resident in a city, and 
does he visit the country? he observes the state of 
vegetation, and discovers the influence of all the 
different kinds of soils, manures, and weather, 
upon each of the products of the earth. Is he a re- 
sident in the country, and does he visit a city? he 
directs his steps first to the docks and wharves, and 
inquires into the state of its commerce; he after- 
wards visits its manufactories, and discovers every 
thing that is connected with them. He inquires next 
into the influence of each of them upon health, morals, 
and longevity. He attends to the manner in which 
the persons who are employed in these manufacto- 
ries are fed and clothed; and finally obtains an ac- 
count of the private and public amount of their la- 
bour. But he looks down , as well as up, for know- 
ledge; and hence we find, that he never makes an 
excursion from home, without extorting from fel- 
low travellers upon the road, ferrymen, innkeepers, 
grooms, waiters, and even beggars, all the numerous 
and minor articles of knowledge, which arise spon- 
taneously from their respective occupations. It was 
in this way, Mr. Boyle acquired the greatest part of 
the immense stock of facts with which his works 
are filled; and from which he formed his principles 
in philosophy. Dr. Boerhaave never travelled but 
once from home, and that was to visit the city of 
Amsterdam; and yet his lectures abound with the 
fruits of this excursion. Every art and pursuit of 
man, in that metropolis of the once united provinces, 
was made to contribute knowledge to him; and even 
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the distress of a dog in the street, who had lost his 
master in a crowd, furnished him with a fact, which 
he applied afterwards in explaining the nature of 
perspirable matter. I shall dismiss this first head of 
our lecture, by remarking that the knowledge, thus 
acquired by observation, is generally more correct 
than that which is obtained from any other source; 
inasmuch as it is subjected to the examination of 
the senses, as well as to reason, before it is treasur- 
ed up in the mind. It is most correct, when it is 
derived from persons who spend but little time in 
reading or conversation. 

II. A second source of knowledge is from books. 
The advantages of observation are very much li- 
mited. They are circumscribed to the industry and 
life of an individual; but, by means of reading, we 
avail ourselves of the observations of thousands in 
different ages and countries; and thus, as it were, 
multiply ourselves. “ When I mix with the world,” 
said Voltaire, “ I am subject to every man’s hu- 
“ mor ; but when I enter a library, every man’s hu 
“ mor becomes subject to me.” “ A chair in a 
“ tavern,” said Dr. Johnson, “ is the throne of hu- 
“ man felicity.” He would have been more correct, 
had he placed that chair in a library. It is in this 
repository of the fruits of intellectual labour, that 
we find an epitome of human knowledge. Here 
the historian informs, the traveller amuses, the 
poet delights, and the philosopher instructs, us. 
Here, past and present time unite; here, all the 
quarters of our globe, with their kingdoms and 
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customs, are seen in miniature; and here, we 
find an abstract of all the opinions and systems of 
knowledge, that have ever existed in the world. In 
the choice of books, some judgment is necessary. 
It is too common to prefer such as are modern only. 
Upon subjects that are in a state of progres- 
sion or improvement, as natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, and medicine, this may be proper; but upon 
many others, more especially theology, morals, and 
metaphysics, this should not be done. New books, 
like new plants and animals, are formed chiefly from 
the decayed materials of old ones. They have all 
alike their elementary matters; and these matters 
are often the same, in books upon the same subjects, 
in successive centuries. They owe their apparent 
difference wholly to the different modes in which 
their constituent parts are combined, by means of 
order and language. In conversing with the late Dr. 
Nesbitt, some years ago, I was much struck with 
the great extent and variety of his knowledge; and 
took the liberty of inquiring, from what sources he 
had derived it. He told me, in answer to my ques- 
tion, that he lived in Montrose, for many years, next 
door to a pastrycook; and that his neighbour im- 
ported hogsheads of old books from London, every 
year, to tear up, in . order to defend the bottom of 
his pastry from the excessive heat of his oven; and 
that before he applied them to that purpose, he sent 
for the doctor and bade him select for his own use 
all such as he thought were valuable. He did so; 
and it was from a library, thus cheaply obtained, that 
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he acquired the greatest part of the knowledge with 
which he astonished and delighted all who convers- 
ed with him. Let it not appear incredible, that va- 
luable books are thus doomed in hogsheads, and 
even cargoes, to the ignoble use that has been men- 
tioned. Mr. Addison tells us, in one of his Specta- 
tors, that he was led to read the whole of the cele- 
brated Mr. Baxter’s works, in consequence of 
meeting with a fragihent of a leaf of a part of them 
under a piece of pastry at a gentleman’s table. 

In reading, a selection should be made of such 
books as are most valuable; and these should be 
read often, in preference to reading a great number, 
but once, upon the same subject. If the books thus 
selected do not contain all that is to be met with in 
others, they will, by reading them often, suggest 
what is deficient, and thereby flatter our self-love, 
by enabling us to teach ourselves. There is a spe- 
cies of intemperance in reading, as well as in eating. 
Its effects are the same upon the mind, as great va- 
riety and excess, in the use of aliments, are upon 
the body. It bloats the mind, and renders it weak 
and sickly. It moreover tends to destroy its active 
powers. 

In reading, it will be useful, if our books belong 
to ourselves, to mark with a pencil, or to insert 
small pieces of paper between the leaves that con- 
tain such passages as strike us. In this way Dr. 
Franklin read. Books marked in this manner may 
be looked over half a dozen times, with but little 
trouble; and the interesting parts of them, by that 
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means rendered permanent in the memory. In 
reading books that are not our own, it will be use- 
ful to make extracts from them. The poet alludes 
to the advantages of this practice, when he says, 
“ Studium, sine calamo, somnium;” meaning there- 
by, that we dream only, when we read without a 
pen in our hands. Mr. Locke has advised this mode 
of collecting knowledge; and, in order to render it 
more subservient to our demands, has left an ex- 
cellent plan of a commonplace book for that pur- 
pose. Such passages in books, as are preeminent in 
thought or utility, should be committed to memory. 
They will, by this means, be insured against the 
effects of time and age, more especially if they are. 
preserved in the form of rhyme. 

Let us finally remember, under this head, that 
there is a great difference between reading and 
study. The former may be compared to exercise; 
the latter to bodily labour. We read history, and 
travels; but we study books of science. We rise re- 
freshed from reading Robertson’s history of Charles 
V. and Bruce’s search for the origin of the Nile; 
but we seek for repose after studying the works of 
Sydenham, and Hartly. 

III. Knowledge is acquired by thinking. The 
advantages of the spontaneous exercises of the 
faculties of the mind appear in the great supe- 
riority which books, written by men who pursue 
active employments, have over those which are 
composed by men who pass their lives in a closet 
or a library. The mind is invigorated by solitary 
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walking and riding. It is by means of reflection and 
contemplation, that we combine facts and deduce 
principles from them. Dr. Sydenham tells us, that 
his “ natural disposition prompted him to spend that 
“ time in thinking, which others employed in read- 
“ ing.” Happily for our science, while he neglected 
to read many books, he was never, not even in his 
carriage, nor in a sick room, nor in his family, nor 
in company, without a book before him; but it was 
the book of nature, from which, by the aid of his 
thinking powers, he obtained so exact a copy, 
that it has been esteemed by correct judges, of all 
succeeding generations, to be equal, in every res- 
pect, to the fair original. 

The celebrated Algernon Sidney thought as well 
as read. I had a companion in the college of Edin- 
burgh,* who, in passing by his house, got out of 
his postchaise, on purpose to view a copse of wood 
in its neighbourhood, in which he had walked and 
meditated, while he was composing his famous de- 
fence of republican governments. 

The benefits of thinking will appear still more 
conspicuous, when we attend to the exploits of the 
mind in persons who have lost their eyesight. How 
profound are the thoughts of Sanderson, in mathe- 
matics! and how innumerable are the images and 
ideas, that are to be met with in the works of Ho- 
mer and Milton! 

* Dr. John Bo stock, father to the ingenious Dr. Bostock, 
of Liverpool- 
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IV. A fourth knowledge is acquired by means of 
experiments. All the sciences, bear testimony to the 
truth of this remark. Earth, air, water, fire, animals, 
vegetables, and fossils, refuse to yield the component 
parts to any of the means that have been mentioned. 
They must be tortured by chemical and mechanical 
agents for this purpose. It is to be lamented that 
this source of knowledge is less productive than 
might have been expected, from experiments being 
often made to establish preconceived theories; and 
hence we so frequently hear of opposite results from 
the same experiments. They should however be 
made; for where they deceive, or fail of producing 
their wished for effects, they will not perish. In sub- 
sequent years and in other hands, they will serve to 
furnish materials for principles in science. 

V. Knowledge is acquired by means of conver- 
sation. I exclude, from this head, that desultory 
exchange of words that takes place upon epheme- 
ral subjects in fortuitous meetings and at convivial 
tables, and which has been happily called “ talk” by 
Dr. Johnson, and “ loose disjointed chat” by Shak- 
speare. I mean by conversation an exchange of ideas 
and thoughts conducted with correctness and order, 
by which all who partake of it, are alike benefited. 
This intellectual commerce acts in three ways. 

In the first place it excites the mind beyond its 
ordinary tone, and thereby enables it to arrest ideas, 
and to multiply associations more rapidly than in 
solitary meditation. The mind in this way may be 
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said to impregnate itself with knowledge. I have 
said in another place* that Dr. Franklin once told 
a friend, that some of his most original thoughts 
were suggested by the collision of conversation, and 
that too upon subjects foreign to those upon which 
he was conversing. 

2. By imparting the knowledge we possess by 
means of conversation, we acquire a new title to it, 
and render it more durable in our own minds. For 
this reason Dr. Watts very properly advises young 
men, when they hear or read any thing they wish to 
remember, always to repeat it in the next company 
they go into when it can be done with propriety and 
good manners. In this way like Shakspeare’s char- 
acter of mercy, “ It blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.” A silent woman, it has been said, seldom 
possesses a healthy body. It is equally true, a silent 
man seldom possesses a clear and active mind. 

“ Thoughts shut up want air, 

And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun. 

Speech ventilates our intellectual fire. 

Tis thoughts exchange - , which, like the alternate push 
Gf waves conflicting, breaks the learned scum, 

And defecates the student’s standing pool. 

3. And lastly, Conversation furnishes us with 
knowledge from the observations, reading, and re- 
flections of other people. Mr Fox declared in the 
British house of commons, that he had learned more 
from Mr. Burke’s conversation than from all the 

* Lecture V. On the influence of physical causes upon the 
intellectual faculties. 
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books he had ever read in his life. Men are formed 
by it. It is education in youth; and it is influence in 
morals, politics, and religion, in every subsequent 
period of life. The truth of this remark is confirm- 
ed by its being generally admitted, that a know- 
ledge of a man’s manners may always be obtained 
by the knowledge of his company. It is from the high 
opinion I entertain of the improvement to be derived 
from conversation, that I have constantly advised 
two or three of the students of medicine in our uni- 
versity to live together in the same house. By talk- 
ing over the subjects of the lectures, by mutually 
examining each other, and by the spontaneous con- 
troversies to which both frequently lead, and which 
in private circles have for their objects, truth, and 
not victory, more knowledge is accumulated and 
retained in a single winter than by years spent in 
solitary reading and meditation, or in transcribing 
lectures, or in contests for the palm of ingenuity or 
eloquence in debating societies. It was in this em- 
ployment and under the same roof, that Fothergill, 
Cleghorn, and Cuming, spent the intervals between 
the attendance upon the lectures in the university of 
Edinburgh; and to this, they all owed much of their 
subsequent usefulness and fame in the profession of 
medicine. 

As a further proof of the utility of this mode of 
fixing the subjects of lectures permanently in the 
understanding and memory, I have remarked, that 
those young gentlemen, who have pursued it with 
the most industry, have always appeared to the most 
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advantage when they have been examined for the 
degree of doctor of medicine. 

VI. Knowledge is acquired by recording such 
facts and thoughts as are suggested by observation, 
conversation, and reflection. For this purpose a me- 
morandum book should be as essential a part of the 
furniture of our pockets, as a knife or a handker- 
chief. Much knowledge perishes, and a good deal 
of it is incorrect, particularly that part of it which 
is connected with numbers and quantity, from the 
neglect of this practice. 

I he father of the Rev. Dr. Muhlenburg of Lan- 
caster advised him, when he set out in life, not to 
purchase many books, and informed him that he 
might easily supply the place of them by carrying a 
blank book in his pocket divided into two parts: the 
one to record facts, and the other his thoughts. The 
doctor adopted this practice; and all who have had 
the pleasure of his conversation can testify how 
much he has benefited by it. The advice is found- 
ed upon this simple fact: that there is a general 
sameness in the operations of the mind; and that the 
similar circumstances, in which we are placed, pro- 
duce nearly similar results from them. We are struck 
with reflections in books, which have often passed 
through our own minds; but have left feeble traces in 
them, only because they were not recorded nor com- 
bined upon paper. The practice of thus recording 
facts and thoughts has been adopted by many dis- 
tinguished men. President Edwards often alight- 
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ed from his horse in travelling, and retired from the 
road on purpose to collect and preserve the over- 
flowings of his genius into his memorandum book. 
Voltaire noted down, in large companies, and at a 
full table, every thing he heard that he wished to 
remember; and Mr. Pope often rang a bell at mid- 
night while a guest at Lord Oxford’s, in order to 
call up a servant to furnish him with a candle that 
he might record a thought suggested perhaps by 
wakefulness or a dream. To a philosopher and a 
poet, a single thought is often of great value, inas- 
much as it combines present enjoyments with the 
anticipation of future usefulness or fame. 

VII. The seventh and last mode of acquiring 
knowledge that was mentioned is by exercising the 
mind in composition. It has many advantages. 

1. It arrests and fixes ideas when they obtrude 
themselves too rapidly; and, by the influence of asso- 
ciation, it multiplies and regulates them, when the 
operations of the mind are performed with languor 
and incorrectness. Dr. Goldsmith was a striking 
illustration of the truth of the latter remark. In com- 
pany he was silent, dull, or desultory; but a pen set all 
the faculties of his mind in motion; and rendered the 
difference in his appearance as a companion and an 
author so great, that he acquired the character of 
“ an inspired idiot” among his friends. 

2. By composing we learn to reason correctly. 
By placing facts upon paper, we take into our view 
a larger number of them at a time; and the eye 
dwells longer upon each of them, by which means 
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we are enabled more easily to examine their rela- 
tions to each other, and to draw just inferences from 
them. But we not only add to our conviction of the 
truth of particular opinions by writing in defence of 
them; but we often, by the same means, convince 
ourselves of their error. Of this I shall relate two 
memorable instances. Mr. Gilbert West, and Lord 
Lyttelton were both members of a deistical club. 
The former was requested to compose and publish 
a refutation of the arguments in favour of the truth 
of the Christian religion, from the resurrection of our 
Saviour. The latter was requested to overthrow the 
argument, in its favour, from the conversion and 
apostleship of St. Paul. They sat down in their 
closets, and spread the facts which support those 
miracles upon paper. By means of this more con- 
nected and permanent view of those facts, than they 
had been able to take in conversation, and by solitary 
meditation, they were led to change their opinions, 
and to compose and publish, but without any con- 
cert, defences of the events they had intended to dis- 
credit, which are now considered among the strong- 
est external bulwarks of Christianity. 

o. And lastly, by habits of composition, we enlarge 
the retentive powers of the mind, and acquire order, 
perspicuity, and correctness, in speaking. 

The speech of an Indian Sachem seldom contains 
more than three or four ideas. The same thing may 
oe said of nearly all public speakers, however long 
they may remain upon their feet, who have not been 
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in the habit of composing and thereby of multiply - 
ing and arranging their thoughts. 

The late Judge Wilson, Dr. Witherspoon, and 
Mr. John Adams, were the most copious methodical 
and correct extempore speakers in the congress of 
the year 1776. They spoke often and long, but never 
repeated any thing. Now those gentlemen had been 
in the practice of composing, in the early part of 
their lives. I do not confine composition in this case 
to writing for the press. The same benefits accrue 
from it in public speaking, where it has become 
habitual from letter writing and academical exer- 
cises; nor do 1 assert that there are not exceptions 
to the truth of this remark. Men are now and then 

I 

born logicians, as well as poets; and hence we some- 
times observe copiousness and method in public 
speakers who have seldom sat down to a writing 
desk in the course of their lives. 

I have thus gentlemen made a few remarks upon 
the seven different modes of acquiring knowledge 
which I mentioned in the introduction to this lecture. 
To form a complete student and well educated phi- 
losopher, they should all be combined; for they are 
as necessarily connected and subservient to each 
other as the senses of the body; and it is because an 
exclusive reliance has been placed upon part of 
them, that the sciences are still in their minority, 
particularly the science of medicine. Order should 
likewise be pursued in the employment of them; for 
a philosopher can no more be formed by a fortuitous 
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concourse of ideas, than a world can be formed by 
a similar concourse of atoms. 

The economy of our minds renders some situa- 
tions, and some times, more favourable to profit by 
each of them, than others. Travelling favours obser- 
vation by inquiry and reflection. The morning fa- 
vours reading, experimentingand study; the evening 
invites to conversation. It was the time appropriated 
to it, in the polished ages of Rome. The hours of day- 
light, when practicable, should be employed in com- 
position. Not a page of Mr. Gibbon’s celebrated his- 
tory ever felt the rays of a candle or lamp; and works 
which are composed by their light are seldom per- 
fectly free from marks of languor or labour in the ope- 
rations of the mind. There should be no time allotted 
for recording facts and thoughts. It should be done 
directly, or indirectly, at all times and in all places. 
Even where the pencil cannot be employed, a knot 
in a handkerchief will preserve an idea until it can 
be transplanted into a memorandum or common- 
place book. In short there should be no day nor 
night to a student; and above all, to a student of 
medicine. He should always, like a plant, be in an 
absorbing state. Even his dreams should not be 
permitted to sport themselves idly in his brain. 
Useful inferences may be deduced from them by 
a person who has acquired habits of observation. 

As a means of obtaining knowledge, great advan- 
tages have arisen from keeping a diary, or at least a 
record of interesting events. It serves to beget ob- 
servation, inquiry, recollection, and to create a facil- 
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ity in composition. This business I know is gene- 
rally considered as belonging exclusively to seamen 
and travellers; but every man’s life may be considered 
as a voyage, or a journey, alike replete with incidents 
and dangers with those which occur upon sea and 
land. Some of the greatest men that I have known 
have thus marked their progress through even the 
most quiet scenes of life, and perhaps have owed 
much of the extent of their knowledge, and the 
perfection of their characters, to this practice. I 
have seen an extract from a Latin diary kept by Dr. 
Fothergill while he was a student of medicine in 
Edinburgh. It contained an account of his having 
breakfasted with one of the professors, who spoke to 
him, and a fellow student whom he met at his table, 
only of his frolics when a student at the university 
of Leyden. The Doctor concludes his account of 
his conversation with these words: “ multum dixit; 
parvum didicimus.” Dr. Franklin kept a diary in 
early life. I have read a manuscript performance of 
this kind composed in the twenty-first year of his 
age, on a voyage from London to Philadelphia. It 
embraced chiefly the incidents of the cabin, and 
some facts upon natural history suggested by the 
fish he saw in the ocean. By elevating the most sim- 
ple and apparently trifling facts into importance, this 
diary afforded entertainment and instruction. But it 
belonged to the pen of Dr. Franklin to impart, to 
every subject it touched, the lustre, the solidity and 
the value of gold. 

So high is my opinion of the advantages of keep- 
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ing a diary, as the means of strengthening the mind 
and acquiring knowledge, that I wish it could be 
made an early part of education in all our public 
schools and colleges. A boy should never go from 
home, nor into company, without being obliged to 
bring back with him a written account of every thing 
he has seen and heard that was new to him, or ra- 
ther, he should be sent from home and into compa- 
ny for this purpose. A more correct judgment might 
be formed of his talents, and of the specific charac- 
ter of his mind by this practice, than by his attain-, 
ments from books. The natives of Mexico, travellers 
tell us, discover the propensities of their children by 
first suspending the operations of their reason by 
means of strong drink, and then throwing the tools 
of different trades before them. The tools, they pre- 
fer to play with in this situation, fix their occupa- 
tions for life. A diary, by discovering the primary 
objects of attention in a boy, would be a more cer- 
tain and delicate mode of determining his propensi- 
ty, and of fixing upon that profession for which he 
was designed by nature, and in which she would 
always accompany the exertions of his industry and 
ambition. For example. Should he record in his 
diary the eloquent speeches, the pertinent anecdotes, 
and sallies of wit, of the companies he went into, let 
him be educated for the pulpit, the bar, or the se- 
nate. Should he record facts and opinions that are 
connected with natural history and philosophy, let 
him be devoted to the study of medicine. Should 
he fill his diary with details of battles and sieges. 
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and the exploits of bravery and heroism, let a com- 
mission be procured for him in the army or navy. 
Should he record in his journal instances of great 
wealth being suddenly, or gradually acquired by ex- 
traordinary skill in business, or economy in living, 
let him be put in a counting house. Should he dwell 
with delight upon the dimensions, elegance, and 
conveniences, of public or private buildings, let him 
be made an architect. Should the quality or the 
fashions of the dresses of the persons with whom he 
associated arrest his principal attention, let a thimble 
be put upon his finger, and a pair of shears into his 
hands. And lastly, should the number or quality of the 
dishes upon the tables, to which he had been invited, 
fill the pages of his journal, let him be sent into a 
kitchen to learn a business which I shall not name. It 
is because the propensities of boys are not discovered 
or attended to, in early life, by this, or some other 
means, that we see so many men in situations for 
which they are not qualified, who would have been 
respectable or useful in the professions or trades 
for which they were born. They form the same dis- 
ease in society which is known among physicians by 
the name of error loci. They are like red blood in 
serous vessels, bile in the stomach, and aliment in 
the windpipe. Similar derangements are induced by 
each of them from their being out of place in the 
social and animal machines. In making the keeping 
of the diary a part of the education, or a test of the 
genius of a boy, great care should be taken to charge 
him against recording a single anecdote, or reflection 
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that if published, would give pain to a human crea- 
ture. Persons who fill their diaries with such matters 
may be compared to the animals that feed upon 
carrion. They are unfit for pure and healthy society. 

You will readily perceive, gentlemen, that most 
of the knowledge, acquired in the ways I have men- 
tioned, will be in a crude state; and that many things 
will obtrude themselves upon the mind in observing, 
reading, thinking, experimenting, recording, con- 
versing, and composing, which if treasured up in 
the memory will increase our ignorance, instead of 
adding to our knowledge. Such are the histories of 
the incests and rapes and worship of heathen gods, 
with which the Greek and Roman classics abound, 
and which, to the disgrace of reason and religion, form 
a part of the education of boys in Christian countries. 
Such are most of the fables and traditions of modern 
and ancient nations. Such are the disputes about 
words and names which have filled whole volumes, 
in many of our libraries. Such are all dissertations 
upon alchemical and mystical subjects; and such 
are most of the novels in all the languages of the 
world. To prevent the mixture of such trash with 
knowledge, the understanding should perform the 
office of a secretory organ, and refuse admission to 
every thing that is not in unison with truth and uti- 
lity. In this way Dr. Johnson acquired his stupen- 
dous mass of knowledge. Being asked how he retain - 
ed so perfectly all that he read and heard, he replied, 
“ I make it a rule to remember only what I believe 
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to be true.” And hence there was scarcely any rub- 
bish in his great and comprehensive mind. 

Again. There are articles of knowledge which 
are useful to one class of men, that may be consi- 
dered as useless to others. As a virtue out of its 
place is a vice, and as a talent out of its place is a 
weakness, so knowledge out of its proper place is 
ignorance. A monarch was once complimented by 
one of his courtiers upon his uncommon attainments 
in music. “ I am sorry, said the wise and penitent 
king, I have wasted so much royal time in deserving 
your compliment.” One of the kings of Sweden 
was more successful in the kind of knowledge he 
had acquired. Upon hearing that his enemies spoke 
with contempt of his ignorance of a particular branch 
of science, he admitted the truth of their charge; 
but added, “ I am not ignorant of the method of 
making a small town into a large one,” meaning, 
that he had studied what belonged to his station; and 
that he knew how to advance the wealth and popu- 
lation of his kingdom. This correspondence, between 
specific studies and duties, belongs in a peculiar 
manner to physicians. Our science has its fables 
and traditions, its disputes about words and names, 
and useless medicines, its alchemy, its mysticism, 
and its novels; all of which should be considered as 
offal matter, and carefully rejected by the student of 
medicine. 

But in vain shall we collect facts, and select such 
of them as are useful and appropriate, to our pro- 
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iession, unless we combine them, so as to deduce 
principles from them. The learned pigs, which are 
exhibited as shows in our country, “ observe” and 
“ think;” but they cannot reason. This protracted 
operation of the mind can be performed only by 
man. Should we build facts upon facts, until our 
pile reached die heavens, they would soon tumble 
to pieces, unless they were cemented by principles. 
I shall illustrate the truth of this remark by mention- 
ing the different effects of cool air and cold water, 
and of opium, while they were used as empirical re- 
medies in fevers. The two former did as much harm as 
good, while physicians were ignorant of the manner 
in which they operated. It is only since it has been 
admitted that cold acts as a sedative, that its effects 
have been uniformly salutary or inoffensive. Opium, 
in like manner, killed as well as cured while it was 
administered simply by the hand of experience. It 
has saved many thousand lives since it has been 
given under the direction of a belief of its stimu- 
lating powers. Medicine without principles is an 
humble art, and a degrading occupation. It reduces 
a physician to a level with the cook and the nurse, 
who administer to the appetites and weakness of sick 
people. But directed by principles, it imparts the 
highest elevation to the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter of man. In spite therefore of the obloquy with 
which they have been treated, let us resolve to cul- 
tivate them as long as we live. This, gentlemen, is 
my determination, while I am able to totter to this 
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chair; and if a tombstone be afforded after my death 
to rescue my humble name for a few years from 
oblivion, I ask no further addition to it than, that 
“ I was an advocate for principles in medicine.” 
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LECTURE XYI. 


ON THE STUDY OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


Delivered November 5th, 1810. 


GENTLEMEN, 

1 HEY entertain very limited views of medicine, 
who suppose its objects and duties are confined ex- 
clusively to the knowledge and cure of diseases. Our 
science was intended to render other services to so- 
ciety. It was designed to extend its benefits to the 
protection of property and life, and to detect fraud 
and guilt in many of their forms. This honour has 
been conferred upon it by the bench and the bar, in 
all civilized countries both in ancient and modern 
times. That part of our science, which qualifies us 
to discharge these important civil duties, has been 
called medical jurisprudence. It embraces a great 
variety of subjects. I shall briefly enumerate them, 
in order that you may direct your inquiries to them 
while you are attending the different lectures upon 
medicine, which you are assembled to hear in this 
university.The subjects of medical jurisprudence are, 
First, All those different diseases of the mind 
which incapacitate persons from exercising certain 
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civil rights, such as disposing of property and bear- 
ing witness in courts, and which exempt them from 
punishment for the commission of crimes. 

2. They are all those circumstances in injuries 
done to the body, which render them criminal in the 
eye of the law. This head includes wounds of every 
kind, and requires an exact knowledge of the rela- 
tive importance of different parts of the body to 
health and life. 

3. They are all those articles, whether produced 
by nature or art, which are called poisons, and which 
destroy health and life when taken in small quanti- 
ties. 

4. The state of the body, when destroyed by any 
of the above poisons; also by hanging, drowning, 
and famine, whether brought on voluntarily, or by 
external force. 

5. The circumstances which characterize virgin- 
ity, impotence, sterility, false conception, natural 
and artificial abortions, times of gestation, and child 
murder. 

6. The circumstances with respect to health, oc- 
cupation, strength, and bodily organization, which 
should exempt from civil and military duties. Under 
this head should be included a knowledge of what 
are called simulated or feigned diseases. 

7. And lastly, they are all those circumstances which 
influence general health, such as the morbid impreg- 
nations of springs of water, unwholesome provisions, 
sources of putrid exhalations, nusances of all kinds, 
and epidemic diseases. 
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I have thus barely named the subjects of medical 
jurisprudence. There has been much learning dis- 
played in treating upon them in France, Germany, 
and Italy. It is to be regretted that the works of Dr. 
Foderee, a French physician, contain the only val- 
uable repository of that learning which has reached 
this country. In Great Britain this science has ad- 
vanced with more tardy steps than in other Euro- 
pean countries. Dr. Percival has only glanced at it 
in his medical ethics. Dr. William Hunter has 
furnished a judicious contribution to it in the Lon- 
don Medical Observations, in his remarks upon 
what are called the signs of child murder. A few 
similar papers are to be met with in other periodical 
works; but the whole of them, when taken together, 
by no means furnish any thing like a system upon 
this subject. But I do not mention books as the only 
or exclusive sources of knowledge in medical juris- 
prudence. The lectures you are about to attend upon, 
anatomy, surgery, chemistry, natural history, mate- 
ria medica, midwifery, and the institutes and prac- 
tice of medicine, contain the rudiments of all that is 
necessary for you to know in order to render you 
competent witnesses in a court of justice upon all 
the questions that have been mentioned. 

To illustrate the nature and importance of the 
science I am recommending to you, I shall select a 
single subject from it, and deliver such remarks 
upon it as have been the result chiefly of my own 
observations and reflections. The subject I have 
chosen for this purpose is, those states of the mind 
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which should incapacitate a man to dispose of his 
property, to bear witness in a court of justice, and 
exempt him from punishment for the commission 
of what are called crimes by the laws of our country. 

Intellectual derangement, which consists in a de- 
parture from ordinary habits of thought, speech, 
and, in certain cases, of conduct, arises from three 
causes. 

1. An acute inflammation of the brain called phre- 
nitis, or phrensy. 

2. From chronic inflammation of the brain called 
mania, or madness. In both these cases the aliena- 
tion of mind is an original, or, what is commonly 
called, an idiopathic disease. 

3. It arises from what is called delirium, which is a 
symptom only of a general disease of the bloodves- 
sels, or of some part of the body connected by sym- 
pathy with the brain. 

Phrensy is known by the mind being constantly 
in a state of alienation or derangement. All the 
senses deceive in this disease, and the eyes, more 
than any other sense: hence we hear persons, who 
are affected with it, address absent persons as if they 
were present, and call the persons, and even the in- 
animate objects, that surround their beds, out of their 
proper names. 

Madness is partial and general. In the former, 
persons are deranged upon one subject only. In the 
latter, they are deranged upon all subjects. In its 
highest grade, all the senses deceive, as in phrensy; 
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and the memory, the passions, the moral faculties, 
and the will, all partake more or less of the derange- 
ment of the understanding. In its more moderate 
and common grades, all the senses, the ears except- 
ed, are in a sound state; and the memory and moral 
faculties are wholly or partially unimpaired. Per- 
sons in this state of madness reason erroneously 
from true premises, or draw just conclusions from 
premises that are false. The disease has exacerba- 
tions and remissions, but seldom perfect intermis- 
sions where the exacerbations occur in weekly or 
monthly periods. In all the grades of madness, there 
is generally a preternatural quickness of the pulse. 

Delirium resembles phrensy in the suspension of 
the senses and memory; but it differs from it in be- 
ing attended with intervals of reason which occur 
once or twice a day, or every other day in most fe- 
vers. The reason, during these intervals, accords 
with the ordinary habits of the patient. Sometimes 
this delirium continues without any remission or in- 
termission during the whole course of a fever, ex- 
cept a few hours before death. 

I shall now apply the history which has been given 
of these three forms of alienation of mind to the ob- 
jects that have been mentioned. 

In no stage of phrensy is a person in a condition 
to dispose of property, or to contract legal guilt of 
any kind, nor in the following states of madness. 

1. When it is general, that is, when persons talk 
or act incoherently upon all subjects. Nor 

2. In its intervals, when those intervals occur af- 
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ter weekly or even monthly paroxysms of madness. 
The mind in these cases seldom recovers its habits 
of correct action. 

3. Where persons depart in their feelings, conver- 
sation, and conduct, in a great degree from their for- 
mer habits. Thus hatred to relations and friends who 
have never injured them; great taciturnity, or great 
• loquacity; sudden acts of prodigality, or economy; 
liberality to public institutions at the expense of pri- 
vate justice; the evolution of talents for wit and 
rhyming, and the arts of deception commonly called 
cunning, when contrary to the tenor of former 
practices; are all signs of derangement and should 
constitute solid objections to the performance of 
acts which the law requires to be performed only in a 
sound state of mind. There are instances in which 
madmen talk rationally, but write incoherently. 
There are instances in which they do both correctly, 
but act irrationally in all the common affairs of life; 
and there are instances in which they are rational in 
one place and not in another. I have known a cler- 
gyman whose prayers and sermons in the pulpit dis- 
covered every mark of a sound mind, but who was 
constantly deranged when out of it; and I have 
heard of a judge in a neighbouring state who was 
deranged in a high degree in his family and in com- 
pany, who astonished the court of which he was a 
member, by the correctness of his opinions and 
conduct when he took his seat upon the bench. In 
all anomalous cases of this kind, it will be proper 
to examine the state of the mind by conversation, 
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by letter writing, and by conduct, as well as bv 
a change of situation. 

Should all the above marks fail of deciding the 
state of the mind as to sanity, recourse should be 
had to the state of the pulse. It is, with but few ex- 
ceptions, more frequent in all the grades of madness 
than in health. This remark I know is contrary to 
the histories of this disease that are to be met with 
in authors; all of whom consider the absence of fever 
as the characteristic difference between madness and 
delirium. Should any one doubt of the truth of this 
remark, I beg leave to refer him to the Pennsylvania 
hospital, in which there are, at present, between sixty 
and seventy maniacs; in all of whom, except eight, 
the pulse is more frequent than in its natural state. 
The knowledge of this fact has once been applied 
with success in the administration of the criminal 
law of the United States. One of the two men who 
were condemned to die for treason, committed against 
the general government in the western counties of 
Pennsylvania in the year 1794, was said to have lost 
his reason after sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced upon him. A physician was consulted upon 
his case, who declared his madness to be feigned. 
General Washington, then President of the United 
States, directed a consultation of physicians upon 
his case. Dr. Shippen, Dr. Samuel P. Griffitts, and 
myself, were appointed for that purpose. The man 
spoke coherently upon several subjects; and for a 
while the state of his mind appeared doubtful. I 
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suggested the propriety of examining his pulse. It 
was more frequent by twenty strokes in a minute, 
than in the healthy state of the body and mind. Dr. 
Shippen ascribed this to fear. I then requested that 
the pulse of his companion, in guilt and in fear, might 
be felt. It was perfectly natural in frequencyand force. 
This discovery induced us to unite in a certificate, that 
the man, who was only supposed to be mad, was really 
so; in consequence of which his execution, as well 
as that of his companion, were suspended for two 
months; in which time the popular clamor for their 
lives so far subsided, that they were both pardoned 
by the executive of the United States. 

Having mentioned the cases in which persons 
should be considered as incapable of disposing of 
property, or committing crimes, I shall now take 
notice of certain morbid states of the mind in which 
this should not be the case. These are 

1. Where the mind is deranged upon one sub- 
ject only. It is necessary in this case that the sub- 
ject of derangement should be unconnected with 
property or morals. I shall illustrate this remark by 
two of three examples. A certain Simon Browne, a 
dissenting clergyman in England, believed for many 
years before he died that God had annihilated his soul; 
and yet he discovered no defect of understanding 
upon any other subject. I ask, would it have been 
proper to prevent this man from disposing of his 
property? Again, we are told, in the memoirs of 
Count Maurepas, that one of the princes of the Bour- 
bon family supposed himself to be a plant; and after 
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fixing himself in his garden, called upon his servant 
to water him. Notwithstanding this strange aliena- 
tion of mind, he was sensible in conversation upon 
all other subjects, and remarkably correct in the 
management of public and private business. There 
would certainly have been no reason why this person 
should not have disposed of his property, or why he 
should not have suffered the penalty of a breach of 
the criminal law of his country. 

Once more. A gentleman of worthy character 
became my patient some time ago, who was melan- 
choly from a belief that all his friends treated him 
with neglect or ridicule. /Upon the subjects of pro- 
perty, politics, and religion, he conversed with his 
usual good sense and correctness. To relieve the 
anguish of his mind, from the supposed cruelty of 
his friends, he destroyed his life. His will, made a 
few days before his death, and written with his own 
hand, bore every possible mark of a sound mind. The 
nature of his derangement should have mitigated his 
punishment, had he taken away the life of one of his 
supposed enemies instead of his own; for a more 
poignant injury can hardly be conceived of than ri- 
dicule, especially by a former friend. 

In each of these cases, the sanity upon all sub- 
jects, except those which have been mentioned, was 
uniform, and alike correct at all times; but we some- 
times meet with persons equally sane upon all sub- 
jects except one, in whom a word, or an action, 
that revives the single subject of derangement, never 
fails to involve the whole mind in disorder. More 
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observation than I possess is necessary to determine 
whether such persons should be admitted to the 
same judicial privileges with persons who have un- 
der no circumstances of association or irritation ever 
discovered signs of general madness. 

2. There is a state of mind called “ dimance” in 
France, “ A Bee in the bonnet” in Scotland, and 

“ A kink in the head” in England and in this coun- j 

try; in which the faculties of the mind are unusually 
excited, and perform their offices with preternatural 
rapidity, and sometimes with a want of relationship 
in the association of ideas. Such persons should 
possess all the privileges of citizens with respect to 
property, and should expiate by their sufferings their 
violations of the criminal laws of their country. 

3. General weakness of intellect bordering upon 
fatuity should not prevent a man disposing of his 
property, nor exempt him from punishment for the 
commission of crimes, provided he has discovered 
in his intercourse with the world a knowledge of 
the use and value of money, and has constantly acted 
under the influence of what are happily called 
“ natural motives” in all the relations of life. The 
will of Lord Ely was wisely and justly affirmed 
upon these principles in the British house of lords 
in the year 1775. 

4. To this head belongs, in the last place, that 
state of mind in which there exists a weakness 
or partial loss of memory. It is possible a man may 
forget the names, and number, and even the faces, of 
his children, and yet not forget that they are the lawful 
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heirs of his property. It is possible he may forget to 
call his different coins by their appropriate names, and 
yet retain a perfect knowledge of their number de- 
nominations and uses. He may moreover forget the 
laws of his country, and not forget the laws of God. 
A sensibility to the latter often exists and even in- 
creases with a total insensibility to the former. I have 
conversed with many old people who had outlived 
their knowledge of every thing human; but who re- 
tained a lively recollection of the scriptures, and a 
strong sense of moral obligation. Such persons 
should be considered as intitled to all the benefits, 
and subject to all the penalties of the civil and cri- 
minal laws of our country. 

Before I dismiss this part of our lecture, I shall 
remark; there are now and then instances of the re- 
suscitation of reason in persons who have long been 
deprived of it, induced by falls, by terror, or by 
some violent disease. The mind of Dean Swift 
awoke from its long repose in fatuity in consequence 
of an abscess in one of his eyes. Dr. Percival relates 
an instance of a woman who lived from her infancy 
to the thirty-fifth year of her age in a state of fatuity, 
who died of a pulmonary consumption, in which she 
discovered a degree of intellectual vigour that asto- 
nished her family and friends, and particularly the 
clergyman who attended her in her fatal illness. 

There is likewise sometimes a gradual restoration 
of reason, just before death without any obvious 
cause, in persons who have passed half their lives 
in a state of intellectual derangement. Several in- 
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stances of this kind have occurred under my notice 
in the Pennsylvania hospital. Such cases must be 
common in all countries; or Cervantes, who copied 
all his characters from nature, would not have re- 
stored Don Quixote to the use of his reason in the 
close of his life of folly and madness. In all these 
cases, civil and criminal acts should be viewed and 
treated in the same way, as in persons of uniformly 
sound minds. 

It will be proper to remark in this place, that de- 
lirium, as related to the civil and criminal law of our 
country, is often confounded with madness; and that 
in such a manner as to pervert truth and justice. 
It differs from madness in the following particulars. 

1. It is attended with remissions or intermissions, 
in which the mind suddenly recovers its natural and 
healthy state. Reason in delirium, like the sun in a 
tropical climate, is obscured only by a transient cloud; 
whereas in madness it resembles the sun obscured 
by clouds for weeks and months near the polar ex- 
tremities. 

2. In delirium there is generally the absence of 
muscular action. In madness there is often great 
muscular excitement. 

3. In delirium the eyes are the principal channels 
of false perception to the mind. In madness the 
ears principally deceive the patient; and hence the 
reason why they so often talk to themselves. Upon 
attending closely to the soliloquies, we find they sup- 
pose they are holding a conversation, or carrying on 
a controversy, with another person. 
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4. The appetite is suspended in delirium. This 
is rarely the case in madness. 

5. Scarcely any thing is remembered of what 
passes in delirium. Nearly every thing is remem- 
bered of what passes in the second or moderate 
grades of madness after a recovery from it. 

The same objections occur to persons affected 
by delirium performing legal acts, or becoming cri- 
minal by perpetrating such as are illegal, that occur 
when they are affected by phrensy. The cases in 
which they may perform the one, and commit the 
other, are in the intervals of their delirium. These 
intervals accompany the remission and intermission 
of the fever of which delirium is a symptom; but the 
mind is sometimes restored for a short time to a 
sound state in a paroxysm of delirium by the follow- 
ing causes. 

1. By an erect posture in bed or in an arm chair. 
This acts, by lessening the force and quantity of 
the blood sent to the brain, upon which delirium 
depends. 

2. A stream of cool air, or cold water, or ice, ap- 
plied to the head. Of this frequent instances occur 
in the practice of those physicians who have adopted 
those useful remedies for certain diseases of the 
brain. 

3. The unexpected sight of a friend, or 

4. The visit of a physician; hence the attendants 
upon delirious patients often tell their physicians 
how much worse they are during their absence from 
them, than while they are seated at their bed sides. 
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5. Terror has sometimes suddenly chased away 
a paroxysm of delirium. 

6. There is often a sudden restoration of reason 
a few hours before death from one of the causes that 
produces it in madness. 

7. There is sometimes a moderate degree of de- 
lirium upon a person just waking from sleep; which 
goes off as soon as the objects around him have time 
to revive their habitual associations in his mind. 

8. We now and then see persons who appear to 
have recovered from their delirium, but who are 
still devoid of their consciousness with respect to 
the lapse of time, and the situation of their bodies. 

9. Sir John Prmgle takes notice of a suspension 
of reason accompanied with stupor or what is called 
coma, which is removed for a short time by rousing 
the patient by means of a noise, or by talking to him. 

In the transient intervals of reason, that have been 
mentioned, the mind is often too much debilitated 
to go through all the particulars and formalities of a 
long will. However brief it may be, it should always 
be deemed valid, more especially if property be dis- 
posed of agreeably to former habits, or to the ties of 
consanguinity. 

Let it not be supposed from any thing that has 
been said, that phrensy, madness, and delirium, are 
always marked by an exact line. They sometimes 
blend their causes and symptoms together. In such 
cases the judgment of a physician should be exer- 
cised upon all the circumstances of the disease; and 
his testimony as to legal sanity, or insanity should 
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be regulated by them. Where the symptoms of de- 
lirium and madness are united, the predominance 
of the former may be known by periodical sweats. 
These occur only in delirium, and never in madness. 
I am indebted for this remark to Sir John Pringle’s 
observations upon the diseases of the British army. 

As you will often be called upon to visit patients 
in those stages of disease in which it is common for 
them to make their wills, and in which legal aid 
cannot be obtained for that purpose, it may not be 
improper to add in this place a few T remarks that may 
enable you to assist a dying patient in disposing of 
his property in a correct manner. Previously to my 
delivering these remarks, let me advise you never 
to suffer a patient to die who has a right, and is in a 
condition, to make a will, without informing his 
friends of his probable or approaching dissolution, 
and suggesting to them the propriety of his perform- 
ing that act. We owe this duty to his family and to 
society. The suggestion to the patient should never 
come directly from a physician. He should at all 
times appear to him, as the minister of hope. By 
means of a contrary practice, sick people I believe 
have sometimes been hurried out of the world. The 
late Dr. Jebb of London reproached himself to the 
last days of his life with having been the cause of 
the death of a patient, by yielding to the importu- 
nities of his friends in advising him to make his will, 
immediately after he prescribed for his disease. 

Whatever difference there may be in the laws re- 
lating to wills in the different states, the following 
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circumstances I believe are required by most of 
them, in order to render them valid. 

1. That they should be subscribed by two or 
more witnesses. 

2. The witnesses should be above fourteen years 
of age, and should not be the heirs of any part of 
the property bequeathed in the will. 

3. A legacy bequeathed to an executor, who owes 
any thing to the estate of a testator, cancels the debt, 
unless the estate should afterwards appear to be in- 
solvent. 

4. If a man have a will by him, and have added 
to his real property after he has made his will, it 
will be necessary for him to add what is called a co- 
dicil to it, or to make a new one. 

5. If the wife of a testator, be pregnant, it will be 
necessary for him to make a special provision for his 
posthumous issue. 

If, from the transient duration of a man’s reason, 
or the appearance of a speedy termination of his 
disease in death, or, if from the want of the imple- 
ments for writing, or of a person capable of draft- 
ing a will, or, if he should be unable to subscribe his 
name, or to make a substitute for it by a mark, he 
may dispose of bis property, and name his executors, 
verbally. Care should be taken in this case that 
there should be three or four witnesses present; that 
they should all be perfectly disinterested; and that 
the bequests of the deceased should be committed 
to paper as soon as possible afterwards. 
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To enable you to preserve with perfect accuracy 
the state of mind with which a patient makes his 
will, it will be a good practice, where litigatioil is 
expected, to make a note of it immediately after- 
wards; for it may be months, or even years, before 
you may be called upon to testify to it in a court of 
law. We owe this to the superior credit which is 
given to our knowledge and testimony in all contro- 
versies upon this subject. So general and so exclu- 
sive is the respect paid to the opinions of physicians 
upon the sound and disposing state of a man’s mind 
when he subscribes his will in Great Britain, that, 
even in one of their hospitals, Mr. Howard tells us a 
patient is never permitted to make a will unless per- 
mission for that purpose be obtained in writing from 
the physician or surgeon of the hospital. 

I return from this digression to remark that all 
those states of mind which forbid persons disposing 
of their property, and exempt them from punishment 
for criminal acts, should preclude them from being 
witnesses in a court of justice. In addition to the de- 
ranged states of mind that have been mentioned, 
habitual drunkenness should be considered as an ob- 
stacle to the admission of testimony. Its general ef- 
fects are to impair the memory, and to weaken the 
moral sense as far as it relates to veracity. It induces 
the latter, by the habits of concealing the manner of 
obtaining strong drink, or ascribing its inebriating 
effects to indisposition from other causes, or by de- 
nying an attachment to it. Conscience, when fre- 
quently stretched by these falsehoods, seldom con- 
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tracts to the measure of truth upon other subjects. 
It was for this reason, probably, that the testimony of 
a drunkard, according to Sir William Temple, was 
never admitted in the ancient courts of justice in the 
kingdom of Spain. Again, the memory is generally 
weakened by age. In this stage of life more credit 
should be given to the testimony which relates to 
early, than to recent, events. Lastly, under this 
head, knowledge in persons of all ages perishes, or 
only sleeps in the memory. In the latter case, facts 
are sometimes forgotten or denied, which a single 
word, or a sound, or the sight of an inanimate ob- 
ject, may, by means of association, revive in the 
mind in such a lively manner as to produce the 
highest degree of confidence in their reality, and 
even of correctness in all the circumstances that re- 
late to them. 

Having considered the different kinds of intellec- 
tual derangement with their reference to civil and 
criminal law, I proceed next to mention a disease of 
the mind which I shall call moral derangement; 
which discovers itself in the commission of certain 
crimes, but under circumstances that should not 
expose to the punishments usually connected with 
them. 

By moral derangement I mean that state of the 
mind in which the passions act involuntarily through 
the instrumentality of the will, without any disease 
in the understanding. Upon the operations of the 
will there are two very opposite opinions: one, that 
it acts freely; the other, that it acts only from neces 
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sity. I shall hereafter in our lectures upon the mind 
admit, however paradoxical it may sound, that both 
these opinions are alike true. Man we are told was 
created in the image of his Maker. Now this could 
not have "been the case were there not some things 
mysterious and incomprehensible in the structure 
and functions of his mind, as well as his body. 

The will is liable to two states of disease. It some- 
times acts without the stimulus of motive in an in- 
voluntary manner; and it is sometimes incapable of 
action from the stimulus of the most powerful mo- 
tives upon it. Strange as the comparison may appear, 
I have supposed, or rather I have observed, it to re- 
semble a muscle in the two opposite states of convul- 
sion, and palsy: acting in the former case in spite of 
the will; and in the latter, incapable of feeling its im- 
pulse. I shall take notice at present only of the ef- 
fects of the former. In this convulsed state of the 
will, the understanding, I have said, is unimpaired; 
and all its operations are performed in the most 
regular manner. I was first struck with this disease 
in the will, in the year 1795, and described it in a let- 
ter to Dr. Priestley. It was in a patient whose habits 
in health were taciturn and reserved. In an attack of 
fever he spoke constantly, and communicated to his 
friends a minute history of his private affairs with 
great correctness, and added, while he was doing so, 
that he was conscious that he was acting in an im- 
proper manner, and contrary to his habits; but that 
he could not help it. But this disease much oftener 
discovers itself in an involuntary disposition, in per- 
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sons who are affected with it, to commit acts of vio- 
lence upon themselves or others. Patients in the 
hydrophobia, with the perfect exercise of their reason, 
now and then lose the command of their wills, and 
sometimes advise their friends to avoid coming near 
them lest they should bite or otherwise injure them. 
In the year 1803, 1 found that this convulsion or in- 
sanity in the will had been taken notice of by Mr. Pi- 
nel, and illustrated by a striking instance of it. It is so 
pertinent to our subject that I shall read to you the 
translation of his account of it. “ I will just” says the 
author, “cite one instance of the laesion of the will. It 
is in a maniac whose symptoms appear to be totally 
inexplicable upon the principles of Locke and Con- 
dillac. His insanity was periodical, and generally re- 
turned after an interval of several months. The first 
symptom of it was a sensation of great heat in the 
umbilical region, which was felt to ascend progres- 
sively to his chest, neck, and face. To this succeed- 
ed a flushed countenance, wildness of the eyes, and 
great distention of the veins and arteries of the 
head. No sooner was the brain itself invaded, than 
the patient was seized with an irresistible propensity 
to commit acts of barbarity and bloodshed. Thus 
actuated he felt, as he afterwards told me,” says our 
author, “ a contest terrible to his conscience, arise 
within him, between this, dread propensity which it 
was not in his power to subdue, and the horror 
which the black crime of murder excited. The me- 
mory, the imagination, and the judgment, of this 
man were perfectly sound. He declared to me,” adds 
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Mr. Pinel, “ very solemnly during his confinement, 
that the murdering impulse, however unaccount- 
able it might appear, was in no degree obedient to 
his will; and that it once sought to violate the near- 
est relationship he had in the world, (that was his 
wife) and bury in blood the tenderest sympathies of 
his soul. He frequently repeated these declarations 
during his lucid intervals; when he likewise avowed 
that he had conceived such a disgust to life, that he 
had several times attempted to put an end to it by 
suicide.” “ What motive,” he would say, “ can I 
have to murder the governor of this house who 
treats me with so much kindness? Nevertheless, in 
the moments of my fury, my propensity acknow- 
ledges no respect for his person; for I could then 
plunge my dagger into his bosom as soon as into 
that of any other man. It is to avoid the guilt of 
murdering my friend, that I am induced to attempt 
my own life.” 

Nearly similar to this singular case was that of a 
young man for which my advice was solicited in a 
letter from a gentleman of great respectability for 
talents and knowledge in a neighbouring state in 
the summer of the year 1808. ‘‘Permit me,” says 
the gentleman, “ to state to you the case of a young 
man nearly related to me, and to request your advice 
in it. It will present to you a phenomenon rarely to 
be met with in your profession. He is harassed with 
constant apprehensions that he will be irresistibly ur- 
ged to put an end to his life. These apprehensions 
press upon him with such violence, that he is unable 
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to apply to any business. He has just notions of reli- 
gion; nor is he affected with melancholy, nor with 
the least gloominess of mind; and he appears to en- 
joy good bodily health.” 

That the disease, I have just now described in the 
will, was wholly the effect of physical influence upon 
his brain, I infer from the remedies that cured it; 
which were bleeding, purging, and low diet. I have 
lately heard, with great pleasure, that he has never 
since had the least sign of a return of his disease. 

But there are cases upon record in which this con- 
vulsive or involuntary action in the will has produced 
both murder and suicide. I shall mention two or 
three of them. 

A respectable schoolmaster of the name of Reuse 
in Hamburgh, in the year 1804, murdered his wife 
and five children in the course of a single night, and 
afterwards attempted to destroy his own life. This 
man bore a good character, lived happily with his 
family, and retired to rest apparently in harmony 
with them all. He had just before been unsuccessful 
in a trifling lawsuit, which he feared would involve 
his family in distress. He expiated his disease, for 
it cannot be called murder, upon the rack; the wheel 
of which came down eighteen times upon his neck, 
arms, and limbs. “ It was,” says the writer of the 
account of his execution, “a shocking sight.” 

In the year 1804, a certain David Williams, at 
Milton in the state of New York, became weary of 
life and contemplated destroying himself by suicide; 
but changed his purpose, and with uncommon cir- 
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cumstances of cruelty, killed a little boy of the name 
of Ira Lane, who had never offended him, and whom 
probably he had never seen before. This man was 
condemned to die. His execution was, I believe, 
respited; and I am not sure whether he was not 
finally pardoned by the legislature of New York. 

In the year 1806, the Utica paper tells us, a cer- 
tain Sarah Helleck, of Westmoreland, in the state of 
New York, murdered her four children, and after- 
wards killed herself. No cause, says the paper, can 
be assigned for her unnatural and barbarous con- 
duct. In the forenoon she visited her neighbours, 
and was apparently in good health and spirits. 

One more instance, taken from the lectures Of 
Dr. Oall, shall close this melancholy history of the 
fatal effects of insanity in the will. A certain Catha- 
rine Zigler murdered her child. She instantly con- 
fessed her crime, was tried, and acquitted, proba- 
bly from a suspicion that she was somewhat de- 
\ ranged. She became pregnant soon afterwards, on 
purpose, as she said, that she might have another 
object upon which she might gratify her propensity 
to murder. She was delivered of a child, which she 
immediately destroyed. For this act she was drag- 
ged to a court of law, where she was condemned, 
and finally suffered the punishment of death. 

In the course of the present season, I visited, in 
consultation with Dr. Physick, a lady in this city, 
equally admired for her amiable virtues and elegant 
accomplishments. In describing her disease, which 
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was chiefly seated in her nervous system, she said, 

“ I am blessed with one of the best of husbands, and 
“ a family of promising children, whom I love most 
“ affectionately; and yet, in the paroxysms of my 
“ disease, and with the perfect exercise of my reason, 
“ I wish for an ax, that I might split open their 
“ heads, and lay them all dead at my feet.” Had her 
will obeyed the impulse of her inclinations, in one 
of these paroxysms of moral derangement, the ba- 
lance of public sympathy would have been so much 
in favour of her excellent and unoffending husband 
and children, that all her virtues and accomplish- 
ments, — her youth and beauty, — and even the high 
rank and worth of her family connexions, — would 
probably have been insufficient to save her, in com- 
mon with two of the persons that have been men- 
tioned, from expiating her disease by an ignomini- 
ous death. 

The following circumstances have been observed 
in persons who commit murder, or rather who take 
away life, under the influence of this morbid state 
of the will. 

1. It is committed without provocation or ma- 
lice, either of a sudden, or of a chronic, nature. 

2. It is usually committed upon near relations, 
and friends; and often by persons of the most ex- 
emplary moral and religious characters. 

3. It is sometimes committed upon a child or an 
idiot, in order to provoke death by the law; sup- 
nosing it to be a less crime to kill innocent persons 
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for this purpose, than persons who might suffer 
from dying in an unprepared state; and preferring 
that mode of getting rid of life, to perishing by 
suicide. 

4. It has been committed by parents upon their 
children, under the pressure of extreme poverty, in 
order to prevent their suffering from the same evil. 

5. It is sometimes committed by persons under 
the influence of delusive opinions in religion. 

6. Circumstances of greater and more deliberate 
cruelty attend it, than common murders. 

7. It is never accompanied by robbery. 

8. It is sometimes followed by suicide, or by at- 
tempts to maim their own bodies; and 

9. It is never, or rarely, succeeded by an at- 
tempt to escape; but, on the contrary, the persons 
who perpetrate it, generally confess what they have 
done; and sometimes not only surrender themselves 
up to justice, but demand its utmost rigor. 

Instances of life being taken away, under all the 
circumstances that I have mentioned, are to be met 
with in Dr. Creighton’s inquiry into the nature and 
origin of mental derangement, extracted from a cu- 
rious work, published in Germany, intitled the 
“ Psychological Magazine.” 

You will readily perceive a tincture of intellec- 
tual, with moral, derangement, in several of the acts 
that have been mentioned. However correct the 
conversation, or conduct of such persons may be 
upon other subjects, they should be considered as 
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labouring under a form of insanity much worse than 
that which is seated in the understanding; and all the 
light and knowledge of our science should be em- 
ployed to oppose the usual punishment inflicted 
upon them. What should we think of a surgeon, 
were we to see him cut off an arm or a leg, because 
in its convulsive motions', it injured a toilet, or over - 
set a teatable? h is equally absurd, and far more 
cruel, to inflict the punishment of death upon a fel- 
low creature, for taking away a life under the influ- 
ence of a deranged state of the will. 

A conduct equally humane and just should be 
observed towards the bodies, the families, and me- 
mories, of persons who destroy themselves, while 
they are deprived of their free agency, and subject 
to a morbid impulse in their wills. 

I have thus delivered the history of derange- 
ment in the will, when its involuntary exercises tend 
only to the taking away of life. But it sometimes 
discovers itself in another way: that is, in acts of 
theft. We now and then read and hear of persons, 
who cannot go into a house without feeling an in- 
clination to take away something that is not their 
own, and, when an opportunity of secrecy offers, of 
yielding to it. Property, when taken under the in- 
fluence of this involuntary act of the will, (for I will 
not call it theft,) is generally accompanied with the 
following circumstances. 

1. It is taken by persons in easy circumstances, 
and sometimes in the higher classes of society. A 
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young nobleman, and the sister of the lord mayor of 
Edinburgh, who had been a popular preacher among 
the Friends, were universally spoken of as the sub- 
jects of this malady, while I was a student of medi- 
cine in the college of Edinburgh. 

2. The matters taken are of but little value, and 
particularly to the persons that take them. The 
young nobleman, just now mentioned, seldom took 
any thing from the houses in which he visited, but 
a penknife, a pair of scissars, or a lady’s^glove; and 
the sister of the lord mayor of Edinburgh would 
now and then take a silver spoon; but the pain of 
her disease was relieved, if she could only convev 
slily into her pocket a piece of bread. 

3., No measures are taken afterwards to derive 
any profit from the matters that are taken, or even 
to conceal them. They are sometimes given awav. 
or shown publicly as the trophies of sleight of hand. 

That these acts are committed under the influence 
of bodily indisposition, I infer, from its having been 
induced by a temporary change in the state of the 
bloodvessels and nerves. Dr. Harle, formerly an 
eminent physician at Newcastle, in England, relates 
an instance of a woman who always felt an inclina- 
tion to steal during the whole course of her preg- 
nancy, and at no other time. Its commencement 
was, with her, a certain sign of conception. 

Let it not be supposed, that the safety or order of 
society will be endangered by extending the princi- 
ples of pathology, I have delivered, to our penal 
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code. The reverse of this will be the happy fruits 
of their adoption; for while a jury, under the in- 
fluence of humane principles, or of just notions of 
the precepts of the gospel, refuse to unite in a san- 
guinary verdict, they would rejoice in having a good 
excuse to consign the unhappy offender to the con- 
finement of a hospital, and the discipline of medi- 
cine. Nor let it be supposed, that I wish to include 
in this new class of patients, the habitual drunkard. 
Our laws show no tenderness to persons who com- 
mit crimes while affected by intellectual derange- 
ment from a temporary fit of intoxication. Persons 
who destroy their free agency by strong drink 
should be treated in the same manner. Perhaps an 
allowance should be made for an offence committed 
in the first fit of drunkenness. A man may be un- 
expectedly and innocently robbed of his reason, by 
his ignorance of the strength, or by an improper 
mixture, of the liquors that are offered to him, or by 
the importunity or art of a friend, to try the strength 
of his head, whose sober habits would have revolted 
at the prospect of his degraded situation. The mad- 
ness in this case is involuntary, and should palliate, 
if not excuse, a criminal act, committed while he 
was affected by it. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the effects of the pas- 
sions, acting from necessity, through the medium of 
the will, in the crimes of murder and theft. It re- 
mains only that I mention another form of moral 
derangement, which is seated in the domestic af 
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factions; and which is somewhat connected with the 
branch of medical jurisprudence now under consi- 
deration. This mental disease sometimes discovers 
itself in the hostility of parents to their children, or 
in a want of affection for them, without any just 
cause. The life of the poet Savage furnishes an in- 
stance of the former. Of the latter, I have known 
several instances: one of which was in a respectable 
citizen of Philadelphia, lately deceased; who, while 
under the influence of a paroxysm of low spirits, 
said to me with great distress, that he had lost all 
affection for his wife and children; and that he would 
not rise from his chair to save them from being 
butchered before his eyes. The domestic affections, 
in both these cases, are in a morbid state, and insen- 
sible to the impulse of natural motives. Should A 
man, in either of these states of mind, bequeath the 
whole, or the greatest part, of his estate, to a church, 
or any other public institution, or to a stranger, to 
the injury of a family of children who had never 
offended him, and whose necessities, or rank in life, 
as well as their blood, intitled them to be his heirs r 
he should be considered as morally deranged; and 
his will should be set aside as promptly as if he had 
disposed of his estate in a paroxysm of intellectual 
derangement. The laws, and the voice of nature, in 
such a case, should silence a volume of reports in 
fav our of a contrary practice. 

1 have thus, gentlemen, given you a short and 
imperfect specimen of the nature of medical juris- 
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prudence, and of its importance to society. The 
parts of it which I have selected for this purpose, 
are new and difficult; nor should I have ventured 
upon them, did I not know, that “ the path, which the 
eye of the vulture hath not seen,” is sometimes ac- 
cidentally discovered by animals of more limited 
vision. But if this be not the case in the present 
instance, I will console myself with a hope that I 
have at least opened a channel through which you 
will cause many streams of knowledge to flow for 
the benefit of your fellow citizens. 

To animate you to apply to the study of all the 
subjects enumerated in the introduction to our lec- 
ture, I beg you w T ould recollect the extent of the 
services you will thereby be enabled to render to 
individuals and the public: fraud and violence may 
be detected and punished: unmerited infamy, and 
death, may be prevented: the widow and the or- 
phan may be saved from ruin: virgin purity and 
innocence may be vindicated: conjugal harmony 
and happiness may be restored: unjust and oppres- 
sive demands upon the services of your fellow ci- 
tizens may be obviated; and the sources of public 
misery in epidemic diseases may be removed, by 
your testimony in a court of justice. Nor is this all. 
By cultivating the science I am now recommending, 
you may extend its benefits, beyond our courts of 
justice, to the legislatures of our country, and 
thereby become the means of obtaining laws 
founded upon modern discoveries and opinions in 
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phrenology, which shall place testimony, as far as it 
relates to the morbid states of the different faculties 
of the mind, upon such a basis, as to relieve judges 
and jurors from the painful necessity of acting in a 
discretionary manner. 

There is but one objection to the increase of this 
species of knowledge: and that is, conviction for 
several offences, which are at present punished by 
death, will be rendered more certain and more ge- 
neral by it. But there is a sure and infallible me- 
thod of obviating this objection: and that is, to abo- 
lish the punishment of death in all cases whatever; 
even for the crime of deliberate murder itself. Yes. 
I say again, for the crime of deliberate murder it- 
self. It is to be lamented, that the most palpable 
contradictions exist in the principles and conduct of 
mankind upon this subject. We bestow much study 
and great labour in restoring the wandering reason 
of our fellow creatures; but we neglect their erring 
hearts. We erect splendid and commodious build- 
ings to confine persons, whom intellectual derange- 
ment has rendered dangerous to society, and we 
employ our skill and humanity to relieve them; but 
with an unmerciful impatience, we consign persons, 
whom moral derangement has rendered mischievous, 
to the exterminating ax and halter.* We believe 


* Several of the above expressions, upon the cruelty of ca- 
pital punishments, are taken from one of Mr. Fawcett’s ser- 


mons. 
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that no man possesses a property in his own life; and 
yet we convey that property to our governments* 
Above all, we profess to be Christians; and yet we 
continue to inforce the law for shedding human 
blood, which was delivered upon Mount Ararat, 
and many of the subsequent laws of the Jewish le- 
gislator for the same purpose, after their total repeal 
upon Mount Calvary. * I shall make no apology for 
this seeming departure from the subject of my lec- 
ture. The virtues, like the sciences, are nearly re- 
lated to each other. In vain, therefore, shall we 

* Many parts of the ceremonial law were types of the be- 
nefits which were to flow from the death of the Messiah. One 
of these types was — fugitives to the cities of refuge, f©r man- 
slaughter, were restored to their families and society, after the 
death of the high priest. This jail delivery or pardon, it is 
true, did not extend to the crime of deliberate murder; and for 
this obvious reason, the ceremonial “ law made nothing per- 
fect.” “ It was a shadow only of good things to come.” The 
great and exclusive honour of making everything perfect, was 
reserved for the gospel. By the death of the high priest of the 
human race, the power over human life was abrogated. While 
the blood of Abel, and all the innocent blood that was shed un- 
der the law, called for vengeance, the blood of the cross, 
c< which speaketh better things,” calls only for the repentance 
and remission of the sin of the murderer. “ The son of man 
(i came into the world, not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
“ them.” This declaration, as appears from the history of the 
events which precede it, extends only to the life of the body. 
The prayer of the new legislator of the world upon his cross, 
for the forgiveness of his murderers, is a commentary upon 
that passage of scripture, and upon the whole tenor and spirit 
of the gospel 
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expect to hear the whole truth from witnesses in our 
courts of law, while its penalties are opposed by the 
dictates of humanity and justice. By substituting 
expiatory confinement and labour, and the power 
of medicine, according to circumstances, for capital 
punishments; and by rendering all other punish- 
ments less severe, and more certain, we shall restore 
the original harmony between the virtues that have 
been mentioned, and thereby add greatly to the re- 
putation of our courts, and to the order and happi- 
ness of society. 
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LECTURE I. 


ON THE PLEASURES OP THE SENSES. 

GENTLEMEN, 

HAVING described the offices of the senses and 
of the faculties of the mind, as far as I was able, I 
shall now mention the various pleasures we derive 
from each of them; but it will be necessary first to 
remark, that since the loss of primeval innocence, 
pain appears to be the natural state of man. The first 
impressions upon the body of a new born infant, its 
mother’s milk excepted, I have said formerly, are 
always painful, hence they generally cry as soon 
as they come into the world. Even the impressions 
of musical tones give them pain, according to Dr. 
Hartley, the first time they hear them. I took notice 
of this fact, in the lectures upon animal life, when I 
ascribed the red colour of the skin of new born in- 
fants, and the sleepiness which takes place in them 
for several days after their birth, to the stimulus of 
the air acting upon their bodies. In what manner 
the painful impressions of the atmosphere become, 
after a while, pleasurable, has been hinted at in our 
account of the laws of the nervous system. It shall 
be resumed and explained more fully, when we 
come to inquire into the proximate cause of plea- 
sure; at which time I hope to prove, notwithstand- 
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ing pain is our natural state, that there is a great 
predominance of pleasure over pain in the course of 
our lives. In this respect pleasure resembles animal 
life; which, from the numerous causes that induce 
it, greatly predominates over sickness and death; 
which are, equally with pain, the natural states of 
man. 

In the further prosecution of this subject, I shall 

I. Enumerate the pleasures of the senses. 

II. I shall inquire into their proximate cause; or, 
in other words, into the changes which are produced 
in the nerves by the sensation of pleasure. 

The subject, gentlemen, is a practical one; for 
pleasure is not only one of the ingredients of health; 
but its deficiency and its excess are frequent causes 
of disease. Nor is this all. Many of the pleasures of 
the senses and the mind are important articles of 
the materia medica; and when their number, degrees, 
and manner of operation, are understood, they will 
furnish magazines of remedies for many diseases. 
Most of the cures said to be performed by nature, or 
by feeble remedies, in chronic diseases, I believe are 
performed only by the accidental or artificial plea- 
sures of the body or the mind. The education of a 
physician is imperfect, who is not minutely acquaint- 
ed with them, and who does not know when and 
how to apply them in the practice of medicine. 

In the course of my remarks upon this subject, I 
shall consider pleasure as a unit; in which I shall 
include all those sensations that are known by the 
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names of agreeable, gay, delightful, joyful, and rap- 
turous. They are all the effects of impressions act- 
ing with different degrees of force, and upon differ- 
ent parts of the body. 

I. I shall begin, agreeably to our order, by enu- 
merating the pleasures of the senses: and of these, 
the pleasures of touch shall command our first 
attention. They are 

1. That degree of sensation, in which perfect 
health, or a regular and natural excitement of the 
whole system, consists. It is supposed to arise from 
the secretions being performed in an easy and na- 
tural manner. The Germans call it, very properly, 
self-feeling. I have said, the absence of this natural 
and healthy degree of sensation is accompanied with 
debility and pain. The truth of this remark is con- 
firmed by the general use of tobacco, opium, stra- 
monium, and ardent spirits. They are all resorted 
to in order to elevate the system to the point of na- 
tural sensation, or to a healthy and pleasant grade 
of excitement. They were first adopted to obviate 
debility and pain from morbid causes; but they are 
now generally used to remove the consequences of 
their own stimulus upon the body. Dr. Johnson 
ascribes the general use of these artificial means of 
producing natural sensation, to the predominance of 
misery over happiness in the world; but I cannot 
believe this to be the case; for where one person 
makes use of those articles to remove unpleasant 
sensations from misery, thousands use them in the 
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first instance from imitation. They are continued 
afterwards from habit. 

2. The commerce of the sexes. This pleasure is 
subdivided into three grades. The first of them is 
that which is derived from the propagation of the 
species. The second is that which is received and 
imparted by the lips in kissing. A third is derived 
from the contact of the other parts of the body, par- 
ticularly of the hands: hence in courtship they form 
the first point of contact between lovers. Our coun- 
tryman, Mr. West, has happily illustrated this third 
grade of pleasure from the intercourse of the sexes, 
by his beautiful picture of Angelica and Medoro, 
taken from the history of Orlando Furioso. He re- 
presents them as seated upon a green bank, by the 
side of a stream of water, under the shade of a large 
tree. In this situation Medoro directs with his right 
hand the eyes of Angelica to her name, cut years 
before, in the bark of the tree which shaded them; 
with his left hand he grasps one of her hands, and at 
the same time gently presses her forehead, her knees, 
and one of her feet, with the same parts of his own 
body.. Sir Joshua Reynolds, upon first perceiving this 
delicate and natural expression of love, declared 
he would have given a thousand guineas to have 
been the author of it. 

3. The action of a certain temperature of the air 
upon the surface of the body. I cannot describe the 
exact degree of this temperature, as it afFects the 
body differently in different stages of life. In some 
climates this pleasure is felt more than in others. In 
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Italy it is felt for several months in the year; hence 
the rapture with which poets and travellers speak of 
the weather in that country. It is felt occasionally in 
the spring months, in England. It is a constant 
source of pleasure in the West Indies, when the 
heat of the weather is of a moderate degree. The 
temperature of the air in the middle states of Ame- 
rica seldom remains long, in any season, at this 
point of pleasure. We sometimes feel it in the 
month of June, and now and then in the autumnal 
and winter months. That the pleasure I have des- 
cribed is derived from the air, and has no mixture 
of moral or intellectual pleasure with it, I infer from 
its producing the same effect, but in a much 
higher degree, in other animals. The colt, the calf, 
and the lamb, all discover, by their gambols, the 
wonderful influence of the air, at certain seasons, 
upon the sentient extremities of their nerves. Con- 
nected with the agreeable impressions of a certain 
temperature of the air upon the external surface of 
the body, is the pleasure derived from the action of 
an extra portion of oxygen gas, and of the nitrous 
oxyd, upon the lungs; the surface of which, you will 
recollect, is a part of the widely extended sense of 
touch. 

4. The warm bath. This was used originally as a 
medicine in ancient Rome; but the pleasure, which 
accompanied it, soon converted it into an article of 
luxury: hence every house was furnished with the 
means of enjoying it. The baths, were in many in- 
stances constructed of silver; and to increase the 
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pleasure, warm oil was sometimes used in them, in- 
stead of warm water. The warm bath contributed 
much to smooth the descent down the hill of life, 
of the late Dr. Franklin. He often spent hours in 
it, and part of that time in a state of easy sleep. 

5. Certain exercises. These are, walking after 
long rest, riding an easy-going horse, riding in 
an easy carriage over smooth roads, sailing on the 
water, or in the air, swinging, dancing, and the 
chase. The last of these exercises is of a peculiar 
nature. It is violent in its degree, for men gene- 
rally ride at a full gallop in it; it is enjoyed in 
cold weather, and in the coldest part of the day, 
that is in the morning, and is attended with many 
risks of limbs and life; and yet I know of no exer- 
cise from which some men appear to derive more 
pleasure. Perhaps in this case it is derived from 
other causes. Is it from the echo of the horn, and 
yells of the hounds, reflected upon the ear from 
hills and mountains? Or is it from competition 
in running, or leaping fences or ditches? It cer- 
tainly cannot arise from sharing with hounds in 
a victory over the poor and contemptible animal 
which is the common object of the chase. The In- 
dians talk of a species of joy, which they call the 
“ joy of fear,” that is, the joy which is felt after 
surviving a bloody victory or defeat. Perhaps the 
pleasure of a fox chase may arise, like the joy of 
fear, from the continued reflection of escaping with 
whole bones from the danger to which that species 
of exercise, above all others, exposes the body. 
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The pleasure of sailing in the air in a balloon, 
Mr. Blanchard informed me, was very great. It 
quickened his pulse four strokes in a minute. The 
time may come, when this mode of sailing will be 
employed, in certain diseases of moderate action, 
with as much safety as sailing upon the water, and 
with much more advantage. 

Motion or exercise is most essential to pleasure 
in childhood. They not only derive pleasure from 
it; but they are uneasy or fretful without it. 

6. The operation of certain medicines or liquors 
upon the body. It is true, they do not act upon 
the nerves which terminate in the skin; but they 
operate on the whole nervous system, through 
the instrumentality of the nerves which terminate 
in the alimentary canal; and this part of the body 
I have always considered as part of the widely ex- 
tended region of touch. The medicines and li- 
quors, which produce the sensation of pleasure in 
the manner that has been mentioned, are opium, 
stramonium, tea, coffee, wine, and ardent spirits. 
The effects of opium are more remarkable in indu- 
cing pleasure, than any of the others. I have heard 
several persons who were under the operation of it, 
express their sensations of pleasure by declaring, 
“ that they felt as if they were in heaven.” 

7. Sudden relief from extreme pain. We often 
observe this, after a fit of the colic; but most fre- 
quently in women after parturition. The wife of Dr. 
Darwin, who often suffered exquisitely from a pain- 
ful disease, used to say, her pleasure, in the inter- 
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vals of the paroxysms of her disease, far exceeded 
her pain. A gentleman in this city, who had been 
relieved from the pain of a stone by the operation 
employed for that purpose, declared soon afterwards 
to his surgeon, that his days and nights were too 
short for his enjoyments. 

To this head belongs the pleasure which the body 
experiences in a sudden freedom from confinement 
or restraint. This may be seen every day, by attend- 
ing to the rapture with which boys rush out of 
school, after being confined for several hours to one 
posture in a close room. The nature of this plea- 
sure may easily be conceived, from the following 
remark, extracted from Sir William Hamilton’s let- 
ters from Italy. “ Terrible as the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius is to the inhabitants in its appearance, 
there are two classes of people who always wit- 
ness it with pleasure: these are nuns and school- 
boys, who are permitted to leave their places of 
confinement, in order to avoid being injured by 
the lava of the mountain.” 

8. Certain soft and smooth substances applied to 
the skin, such as silk, velvet, fur, and eider down. 
The pleasure we derive from laying down upon a 
feather bed, after great fatigue, belongs to this head. 
It is sometimes so intense, as to bring on fainting 
and convulsions. 

9. There are certain titilations, different in differ- 
ent people, excited in different parts of the body, 
which afford a certain low degree of pleasure. 
Combing, and looking the head, as it is called, 
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is a pleasurable sensation of this kind. It is said 
by Anderson, in his life of the poet Phillips, that he 
often retired from company to enjoy the pleasure of 
having his hair combed. The same thing is said of 
Buffon. I once knew a lady who was so much at- 
tached to the pleasure of having her head looked, 
that she often employed one of her maids two or 
three hours in a day for that purpose. Of the same 
nature is the agreeable sensation which a gentleman 
of this city always feels upon tying up his arm pre- 
viously to the opening a vein. 

10. Rest after labour, a cool evening breeze suc- 
ceeding a hot day, and a moderate degree of heat 
after being exposed to cold, all impart more or less 
pleasure to the sense of touch. 

11. There is a sensation connected with the sense 
of touch, which is of an hermaphrodite nature; and 
that is the sensation of tickling. It partakes of pain 
and pleasure. Riding in. a sleigh is a sensation of a 
similar nature.' It is composed of pain from cold, 
and pleasure from motion. 

12. There is a pleasure that belongs to the sense 
of touch, which is derived from the abstraction of 
light and sound. It consists in darkness and silence. 
This pleasure is of a relative nature. It exists only 
in those cases in which there has been some excess 
in the excitement of the senses of seeing and hearing. 

13. The intermediate state of the body between 
sleeping and waking. This pleasure is attached 
chiefly to luxury and independence. 
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14. The relief which is given to itching by means 
of scratching. King James I. of England thought 
So highly of this pleasure that he used to say it 
should be enjoyed only by crowned heads. 

15. To the pleasurable sensations which have been 
mentioned I shall add one more, which I am sure 
you will hear with surprise; and that is, the bodily 
pleasure which sometimes attends dying. It is true 
the passage out of life is generally attended with 
great pain; but I have witnessed the extinction of life 
in persons who have declared, not only that they felt 
no pain; but who have discovered evident marks of 
pleasure. I am not singular in this observation. Adrian 
long ago spoke of “ the pain and bliss of dying.” 
The late Dr. William Hunter in his last moments 
made use of the following remarkable expressions: 
“ I wish I had a pen and ink, and were able to write, 
that I might record how easy, and how pleasant a 
thing it is to die.” And the late general Butler, who 
fell on the 4th of November 1791, in general St. 
Clair’s defeat, said to an officer from whom I re- 
ceived the information that it was not so hard a thing 
to die as he expected; and that he felt as if he were 
falling asleep: a sensation which we all know to be 
agreeable. I have suspected that the placid, and 
even smiling countenances, which we sometimes ob- 
serve in dead persons, may be produced by the last 
sensation of the body being a pleasant one; just as 
the distorted or dejected countenances of other dead 
persons seems to arise from the last sensations of 
the body being painful. 
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Thus far have I considered the pleasure of touch, 
as it affects the whole external surface of the body. 
It remains now that I speak of the pleasure of touch 
as it is confined to the fingers. This is limited chiefly 
to soft and smooth substances. The late Judge Hop- 
kinson informed me, that he once determined to com- 
pose a scale of pleasurable sensations by the fingers an- 
alogous to a musical scale. The objects which were to 
excite these sensations were to be matters of differ- 
ent degrees of softness and smoothness, so as to pro- 
duce, by different mixtures of them, something like 
musical tones. The thought was an ingenious one, 
and probably may hereafter be carried into execu- 
tion. To all the soft and smooth substances for- 
merly mentioned, I shall add but one more; which 
when felt by the fingers yields a pleasure superior 
to any of them: and that is the tender and delicate 
skin of a child about eight or ten months old. 

Motion is in some degree essential to the pleasure 
which is produced by the contact of the fingers with 
the objects which excite it. Hence the pleasure of 
touching any object is increased by gently moving 
the hand backwards and forwards upon it. 

On the Pleasures of Taste. 

Had the preservation of life by eating and drink- 
ing, depended upon the exercise of the reason of 
man, he would often be exposed to diseases and 
death from the neglect of them, from business, for- 
getfulness, or low spirits; but, happily, the exercises 

of eating and drinking are connected with so much 
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pleasure that few people are disposed to neglect 
them: on the contrary, many persons place their 
principal enjoyments in the gratifications of the sense 
of taste. The pleasures of this sense are of a relative 
nature, and are greatly varied by two things: hun- 
ger, and habit. The grossest aliment excites the 
highest degree of this pleasure when the appetite is 
whetted by hunger; and habit will render substances, 
at first disagreeable, extremely grateful when applied 
to the tongue, such as the hautgout of Scotland, 
the olla podrida of Spain, and the dishes perfumed 
with garlic and assafoetida in France. Even that 
loathsome weed, tobacco, produces a most exquisite 
pleasure from habit when applied to the tongue. The 
simple objects of taste, which often afford pleasure, 
are very numerous. Nature teems with them in every 
part of the world. It would fill a volume only to name 
them. But the pleasures of this sense are not derived 
simply from the productions of nature. The art of 
man has discovered a thousand combinations of dif- 
ferent substances, which increase the pleasure of 
eating and drinking. Nor is this all. He has increas- 
ed the pleasures of taste, by the addition of nume- 
rous condiments, such as salt, pepper, vinegar, and 
pickles, to his aliment; all of which act by exciting 
the papillae of the tongue to more acute and exqui- 
site sensation. The rhinoceros, we are told, produces 
the same increase of sensibility and excitement in 
the papillae of his tongue, by biting the twigs of 
thorn bushes while he is eating. It is a common 
thing to inveigh against the use of condiments with 
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our food; but when they are taken in moderate quan- 
tities, they not only render our aliments more plea- 
sant, but they render a less quantity of them neces- 
sary to satisfy the appetite. Great feeders generally 
live upon simple food. 

The intensity of the pleasure of taste is so great 
in some people, as to lead to immense sacrifices of 
time, property, and health, in order to gratify it. 
A gentleman in London, in reduced circumstances, 
received a guinea in charity from an old friend. He 
went immediately to Covent Garden, and gave 
eighteen shillings and sixpence for a cucumber: with 
the remaining two shillings and sixpence he bought 
a beefsteak; and upon the two, he made a luxurious 
dinner, forgetful of the demands of his appetite on 
the ensuing day. Even the sense of seeing has been 
offered in exchange for the pleasures of taste. Dr. 
Blackmore, in his treatise upon the gout, mentions 
an instance of a gentleman who had a tedious in- 
flammation of his eyes kept up by intemperate eating. 
His physician at length told him, he must either 
subdue his appetite, or be content to lose his eye- 
sight. “ I have seen enough,” said he, “ Doctor; 
but I have not eaten enough. I will eat on.” 

The pleasure of the sense of taste is intimately 
connected with a sound and healthy state of the sense 
of smelling. A disease in the nose, and even a com- 
mon cold, have often destroyed or suspended it. 

To the continuance of the pleasure we derive from 
this sense, variety is indispensably necessary. The 
richest viands, even venison, turtle, and salmon, so 
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delicious to the taste of an epicure, become not only 
insipid, but nauseous, if eaten daily for two or three 
weeks. Aliments of but little stimulus seldom pall 
the appetite. Hence the pleasure with which we eat 
beef, mutton, and bread, all the days of our lives. 
They are to the tongue, what green is to the eyes. 
It belongs to the pleasure of the sense of taste to sur- 
vive the pleasures of all the other senses. This is ob- 
vious in old people; in whom there is generally an 
increase of appetite, and a preference of food of the 
most cordial nature. The latter was exemplified in 
the aged patriarch Jacob in his charge to his son, to 
make his “ venison savoury.” We observe the same 
thing in common life. A reason was given for it in 
the lectures upon animal life. 

I have suspected that aliments have the same re- 
lation to each other that has been observed in sounds; 
and that something like harmony or discord is pro- 
duced in our food, according as different substances 
are mixed together upon the tongue in a greater or 
less degree of the relation they bear to each other. 
A full account of my opinions upon this subject may 
be seen in the first volume of my medical inquiries. 
I shall only add to what I have there published, that 
I think it highly probable there are many pleasures 
of taste yet to be discovered from the application 
of the principles of heat and mixture as unfolded 
by chemistry, and of sensation as unfolded by phy- 
siology, to the preparation of aliments. These dis- 
coveries are probably reserved for a time when men 
shall receive the pleasures of the table with uniform 
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gratitude, and in no instance profane them by a 
mixture with indelicate toasts, bacchanalian songs, 
or indelicate conversation. 

Nearly all the remarks that have been made upon 
the, aliments are applicable to drinks as the ob- 
jects of taste. Fermented liquors, like condiments, 
reduce the quantity of food necessary to satisfy the 
appetite. This has been inferred from those persons 
being generally great feeders who drink water ex- 
clusively with their meals. 

I have before hinted, in entering upon the subject 
of the pleasures of the senses, that many valuable 
articles of the materia medica may be derived from 
them. We often see diseases suddenly cured by in- 
dulging the longings, as they are called, of patients, 
for cheese, mush, a beefsteak, milk, beer, cider, and 
cold water. The cure in these cases is seldom per- 
formed by any thing specifically medicinal in those 
articles, but chiefly by the new and strong action 
given to the whole system, by the exquisite plea- 
sure which is excited by them upon the organ of taste. 

O f the Pleasure of Smelling. 

Every region of the world, every hill and vale, 
and every shore, is tributary of pleasure to this sense. 
There appears to be a scale in odours with respect to 
the pleasures which they excite in the organ of smell- 
ing. The rose appears to be at the head of this scale. 
The pink, next; the jonquil, the jessamine, the tube- 
rose, the honeysuckle, and the sweet briar, all gra- 
dually descend from it. Perhaps the sweetscented 
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shrub of South Carolina ought to be placed next to 
the rose. Its odor is a compound of the odors of 
the strawberry and the pine apple. It is remarkable, 
fragrant odors are much increased in their pleasant 
impressions, by previously smelling disagreeable or 
fetid substances. 

The pleasure derived from odors is further 
much increased by mixture. There can be but lit- 
tle doubt of the relation of these odors to each 
other, so as to produce from different mixtures 
greater or less degrees of harmony analogous to the 
vibration of musical sounds. There is certainly 
something like bass in the smell of the magnolia 
and the lilac. The rose and the pink resemble 
tenor; and the jonquil, the minionet and wall flower 
are striking analogies of the softness and delicacy 
of treble tones. The fragrance of flowers is much 
increased by the dew; for which reason they impart 
the most pleasure in the mornings and evenings. 

It would seem as if the Author of our being had 
connected even this humble pleasure with certain 
degrees of industry and reason: hence we find the 
fragrance of every flower greatly increased by be- 
ing transplanted and cultivated in a garden. They 
lose at the same time a proportionable degree of the 
pleasure which they afford the eye by the variety and 
brilliancy of their colours. 

The odor of flowers and of certain vegetables is 
not only pleasant, but medicinal, from the stimulus 
it imparts to the whole system through the me- 
dium of the sense of smelling. Country air owes 
one of its beneficial effects on invalids to this cause. 
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In speaking of the moral faculties formerly, I said 
that they were liable to be perverted; and that this 
was no more extraordinary than the perversion of a 
sense. I mentioned the perversion of the sense of 
taste by a relish for tobacco. The sense of smelling is 
likewise liable to perversion. We see it in the ar- 
tificial pleasure which some people derive from 
the fetor of civet, musk, assafoetida, and even of the 
snuff of a candle, who, notwithstanding, will deny 
that we have a native sense of pleasant odors. It is 
as much proved by its perverted, as by its . sound 
state. The same remark applies to the moral fa- 
culties. 

Where shall I find language to describe all the 
Pleasures of the Eye? 

Light, colour, figure, motion, height, distance, and 
magnitude, all combine to pour an ocean of pleasure 
upon this sense. I shall make a few remarks upon 
each of them. 

1. To estimate the pleasures of light properly, it 
will be necessary to read that elegant passage in 
Milton, in which he describes the want of sight, to 
perceive it. Different degrees of light afford plea- 
sure in different degrees. There are times in which 
the delicate light of the moon broken into shadows, 
is more pleasing than the light of the sun. The 
eclipse of the sun on the 16th of June 1806 excited 
pleasure every where. The temperature of the air 
was suddenly reduced four degrees; and the mercury- 
in the barometer ascended to an unusual height 
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during the eclipse. Both perhaps cooperated with the 
diminution of light, to produce this pleasure. 

2. Colour affords pleasure to the eye from many 
different sources. Blue in the sky, green upon the 
surface of the earth, and the different shades of green 
in the fruit trees of the spring, and of green and red 
in the foliage of the forest trees in the autumn, are 
all alike delightful. In addition to the three colours 
that have been named, the orange, the yellow, the 
indigo, and the violet, single and combined in flow- 
ers, fruits, and in the plumage of birds into a thou- 
sand different tints, all afford more or less pleasure 
to the eye. In the human face a mixture of red and 
white is always pleasing. The yellow and the gray 
inclining to a white afford the highest pleasure in 
the metals; hence the preference which is given to 
gold and silver above all the other metals. This 
preference I know is ascribed to habit and an asso- 
ciation of an idea of their value; but this is not the 
case; for were they as plenty and as cheap as stones, 
they would still delight the eye. There is a similar 
pleasure in viewing the colours of all the precious 
stones. A relish for the colours of both is as much 
born with us, as a relish for the taste of sugar, or 
the smell of a rose. This is so much the case, that 
if an eagle, a dollar, and a piece of copper of the 
same size and stamp, should be offered to an Indian, 
he would uniformly prefer the gold and silver to 
the copper coin. To unfold the final cause of the 
pleasure we enjoy in viewing the colours of gold, 
silver, and of the precious stones would open a field 
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of speculation that would lead us aside from our 
present subject. 

Colours like sounds are certainly related to each 
"other. The Author of nature has furnished us with 
a striking proof of this, in the rainbow, and in many 
of the works of creation, both vegetable and animal. 
Dresses also, and pictures, with respect to colour, 
please or offend the eye, according as this relation 
of colours to each other is preserved or destroyed. 

3. There is a certain figure which is calculated to 
give pleasure to the eye. Hogarth places it in a 
curved line, which he calls the line of beauty. This 
line occurs oftener in the human figure than in any 
other animal; for which reason man is considered 
the most beautiful creature upon the face of the 
earth. It is in viewing a beautiful human figure, 
whether male or female, that the “ eye is never sa- 
tisfied.” Even the images of it upon canvass, and in 
marble, are delightful. The picture of Queen Mary 
of Scotland, and the statue of Venus of Medicis, 
have often brought travellers back when about to 
leave them half a dozen times, and sometimes chain- 
ed them for hours at their feet. The next animal to 
man, in beauty, is the horse. All the objects of sight 
afford pleasure to the eye, as far as figure is concern- 
ed, in proportion as they approach or recede from 
the line of beauty. Rivers, mountains, and trees, all 
exhibit more or less of it. The works of art please 
the eye according as this line is imitated; hence we 
view a rotunda, a pavilion, and a steeple, with so 
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much more pleasure than we view a dwelling house, 
in which nothing but acute angles strike the eye. 

4. We derive great pleasure from viewing motion 
in objects. The nodding forest, the waving cornfield, 
and the flowing stream of water, all afford a most 
delightful sensation to the eye. The same objects, 
when they stand still, are viewed without pleasure, and 
often with disgust. Motions to be pleasing should 
be gentle; and they afford most pleasure when they 
are in the line of beauty. Milton understood the first 
of these remarks; hence he describes the angel who 
visits our first parents in the garden “ as slow mov- 
ing, without step.” We see the latter exemplified in 
those motions of the body which are called elegant 
and graceful, particularly in a country dance; all 
the motions of which are in the line of beauty. 
One reason why we delight so much in viewing the 
antic tricks of children is, because all their motions 
are in exact unison with that line. They cease to be 
graceful and pleasing as they advance in life, from 
timidity, or from a bad education in what Sir Joshua 
Reynolds calls “the school of deformity.” 

5. Height, distance and magnitude are so often 
united in the works of nature and art, that I shall 
connect them together as a fifth source of pleasure 
to the eye. The labour and expense with which tra- 
vellers climb the tops of mountains, and visit the 
stupendous ruins of ancient temples and palaces in 
distant and inhospitable countries, prove that this 
pleasure of the eye has very peculiar charms. A 
lady who lately ascended to the summit of Mont 
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Blanc in Switzerland, from whence she grasped at 
one view a prospect of fifty or sixty miles, covered 
with hills rising over hills, villages, farms, fields, and 
rivers, was so much transported with it that she stood 
speechless and motionless for near an hour; for ex- 
travagant emotions of pleasure, like extravagant 
grief, always produce stillness and silence. Brydone 
speaks in raptures of the blaze which issued from 
mount JEtna in the night; and which covered the 
Mediterranean sea for near an hundred miles with 
its light. Spalanzani, in his travels, describes a pros- 
pect from the same burning mountain in equally 
glowing language. Mr. Bruce speaks in high terms 
of the pleasure he derived from viewing the cataract 
of the Nile, which was forty feet in height, and half 
a mile in breadth. “ It was,” says he, “ a most 
magnificent sight, such as ages could not deface or 
obliterate from my mind. It struck me with a kind 
of stupor, and a total oblivion of where I was, and 
of every other sublunary concern. My reflection was 
suspended; and while in sight of the fall, I think I 
was under a temporary alienation of mind. It seem- 
ed to me as if the foundations of the great deep were 
opened, and the dissolution of the world again begun 
by the agency of water.”* The queen of Sheba’s spirit 

* Mr. Wilson in his Foresters, published in the Port Folio 
for March 1810 , describes his own emotions and those of his 
comrades upon their coming in sight of the falls of Niagara in 
several elegant poetical lines that accord with the feelings of 
Mr. Bruce. In addition to astonishment, the sight produced a 
sentiment of devotion. 
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died within her of a sudden paroxysm of pleasure 
after she beheld the magnificent buildings of Solo- 
mon. Height alone without magnitude is a source of 
great pleasure to the eye. Who has ever viewed the 
ascent of the eagle in the air without delight? The 
balloon derives its allurements to gaping cities and 
nations, from the pleasure which is connected with 
seeing objects at a distance in the upper regions of 
the air. The combination of colour and motion with 
magnitude adds greatly to the pleasure we derive 
from seeing; hence a large cloud tinged by the rays of 
the setting sun, and the ocean agitated by a storm, 
and viewed from the land, are two of the most de- 
lightful objects that can be surveyed by the eye. 

6. Contrast is a source of pleasure to the eye. 
Hills and dales, rocks and streams of water, gravel 
walks in a garden in the midst of a wilderness, 
fruitful fields and plains of sand, and palaces and 
cottages viewed at the same time, are a part of the 
rural pleasures which belong to this head. The 
smile of melancholy, and the union of a brilliant 
imagination with a solid understanding, owe their 
peculiar charms entirely to contrast. It is to the 
same cause we are to ascribe the exquisite pleasure 
which is derived from painting and statuary in Italy 
and France. The subjects of each of them are taken 
from nature; and when faithfully executed, they form 
a delightful contrast to the uniformity which art has 
introduced into the human countenance and figure 
in both those countries. It is from the same cause 
likewise that the sight of young children is always 
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attended with pleasure. Their smiling and innocent 
looks relieve the eye from its familiarity with the 
solicitude, or the unhappy and guilty passions, which 
so generally discover themselves in the faces of per- 
, sons in adult life. It is for this rdason that wise and 
good men often resort to the nursery to forget for a 
while the pressure of study, business, vexation, and 
care. Luther sought relief from low spirits, and Sir 
William Temple, relaxation from the fatigue of 
study, from this delightful source of pleasure. Dr. 
Priestley was so deeply impressed with the power of 
children to impart pleasure by their looks and ges- 
tures, that he said to a person, who asserted in a 
large company that our Saviour never smiled, “ It 
cannot be true. He must have smiled when the 
little children were brought to him to receive his 
blessing.” 

The pleasures of this sense, like those of the 
senses that have been mentioned, are of a relative 
nature. Mr. Nimsewitch, aid-de-camp to General 
Kosciusko, informed me that after being confined 
two years in a prison at St. Petersburg, the sight of 
a single green leaf gave him a degree of pleasure 
which he never before experienced from the finest 
rural prospect. Mr. Gray, the celebrated English 
poet, has described how much the pleasure of this 
sense is heightened by relative circumstances, in 
the following lines : 

“ See the wretch, that long has tost, 

“On the thorny bed of pain, 

“ At length repair his vigor lost, 
w And breathe, and walk again.. 
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« The meanest flowret of the vale, 

« The simplest note that swells the gale, 

“ The common sun, the air, the skies, 

« To him, are opening paradise.” 

There is a pleasure which is derived from im- 
pressions made upon all the senses, which have been 
enumerated, nearly at one time; and that is the plea- 
sure which a child enjoys in sucking. Its smell, 
taste, hunger, and thirst, are all gratified by its mo- 
ther’s milk; its sense of touch derives pleasure from 
pressing its mother’s breast; while its eyes gaze 
with delight upon the face of its mother languish- 
ing with unutterable expressions of parental love. 
The intensity of this pleasure is indicated by the 
eagerness with which a sucking child attempts to 
leap into its mother’s arms; by the cries it utters 
when detained from the breast; and by the sleep, 
or the sweet and placid countenance, which follows 
or accompanies the gratification of all its senses. 

I hasten to say a few words on the pleasures we 
receive from our 

Ears. 

And here, I shall begin by observing that we are 
besieged as it were with pleasure through the me- 
dium of this sense. Soon after we come into the 
world, the sweet and tender voice of a mother in- 
sinuates pleasure into our opening ears. The human 
voice continues to afford us pleasure in every period 
of life by means of conversation and music. We 
overlook the pleasing effects of the human voice 
in conversation because they are so common. Pub- 
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lie speakers often charm as much by the melody 
of their voices, as by their eloquence. The notes of 
the human voice as exibited in conversation are va- 
rious, and equally pleasing, according to the taste of 
the ear. They may be divided into the dove-toned, 
the bell-toned, the velvet-toned, and the voice of 
childhood. The last of these has produced medicinal 
effects. The prattle of children often dissipated the 
low spirits of Luther; and Mr. Cowper the poet was 
revived in his fits of melancholy only by hearing 
the voice of Mr. Hayley’s son, a boy of twelve 
years of age. But great as the pleasure is we derive 
from the tones of the human voice in conversation, 
it is feeble when compared to that which is derived 
frdm music, both vocal and instrumental. Of this it 
would be easy to multiply examples. The heathen 
poets tell us of hell being moved by it to surrender 
up its prisoners. The celebrated Handel once fainted 
in performing a part in his oratorio, called the Mes- 
siah. The intensity of this pleasure may be conceiv- 
ed, by attending to the sacrifices of time, reputation, 
and money, which are sometimes made to purchase 
it. The count Oginske, a Polish gentleman, we are 
told, spent twenty-five thousand pounds sterling a 
year wholly in musical entertainments. 

But it is not from the human voice, nor from 
vocal or instrumental music alone, that we inhale 
pleasure by our ears. The feathered tribes, at certain 
seasons of the year, meet us in our morning and 
evening walks, and charm the sense of hearing with 
their tributary notes. Nor is this all. Certain quadru- 
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peds and insects, nay, even the winds, rain, and 
streams of, water, all do homage to the ears of man: 
hence the pleasure with which we listen to the low- 
ing of cattle, to the bleating of sheep, to the hum- 
ming of bees, to the hollow murmur of the breeze 
passing through the lofty pines, to the gentle drop- 
ping of rain upon the roof of a house, and to the 
noise of water passing over a bed of pebbles in a 
brook. 

Thus, gentlemen, I have hinted at a few of the 
pleasures which we receive through the medium ol 
each of our senses. Our time will not permit me to 
mention any more. The subject is opened to you; 
and you may pursue it at your leisure. 

Upon the pleasures we derive from all the senses, 
I shall remark; that it was not necessary to connect 
pleasure with the exercise of the ordinary functions 
of any one of them. Thus procuring the means 
of subsistence would have been sufficient of it- 
self to employ our fingers in exercising the sense 
of touch. To diminish the pain of hunger, would 
have been a sufficient motive to prompt us to eat. 
The necessary purposes of hearing might have been 
answered, without the ear having been made capa- 
ble of relishing melody, and harmony; also of smell, 
without the sensation of fragrant odors; and of vi- 
sion, without the charms of beauty and magnificence. 
All these sensations are superadded in order to swell 
the measure of our pleasures. In a word, our bodies 
may be compared to a violin: the senses are its 
strings; every thing beautiful and sublime in nature 
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and art is its bow; the Creator is the hand that 
moves it; and pleasure, nearly constant pleasure, 
their necessary effect. 

After what has been said upon this subject I need 
hardly add, that pleasure, or good, predominates 
greatly over pain or evil in the world. Were it 
otherwise, very different would be the condition of 
mankind. The words of Dr. Price, upon contrast- 
ing good and evil in our world, will supply me with 
a passage so pertinent to this subject, that I shall beg 
leave to repeat it. “ If evil had been intended to pre- 
dominate over good,” says the doctor, “ the lower 
animals, and all inanimate nature, instead of being 
made to minister to our delight, would have been 
made to harass and annoy us. The bee would have 
been without her honey; and the rose without its 
fragrance. The fields would have been without their 
cheerful green and fragrant flowers. The fire would 
have scorched, without warming us. The light of 
day would have dazzled without cheering us. Every 
breath of air would have cut us like the point of a 
sword. The appetites and senses would have been 
the instruments of torture, and never of pleasure, 
except when turned out of their common course by 
incidental causes. Every touch would have been 
felt like the rubbing of a wound; every taste would 
have been a bitter; and every sound, a scream.” 

All the pleasures which have been mentioned are 
influenced both in their degrees and duration by cer- 
tain laws of sensation, which were delivered in a 
former lecture. Some are increased, others lessened. 
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by repetition; while a few continue after the impres- 
sion, which produces them, ceases to act upon the 
senses. 

The pleasures we derive from smelling are of the 
shortest duration, owing to that sense being so soon 
satiated. The ear retains its power of being pleased 
still longer; but the eye and the tongue possess the 
greatest capacity, not only for numerous but dura- 
ble pleasures. 

The votaries for sensual gratifications have en- 
deavoured to increase their enjoyments by com- 
bining the pleasures of two or three senses together. 
Thus in many countries, music is introduced to 
add to the pleasures of the table. But all these com- 
binations of the pleasures of the different senses 
have arisen from an ignorance of the laws of sensa- 
tion: one of which is, that we are able to receive 
only a single sensation in our minds at once. We 
enjoy these multiplied pleasures therefore only in 
succession; or we enjoy such a compound of them, 
that they constitute a new and single sensation. This 
is illustrated by the green colour which the impres- 
sions of yellow and blue excite on the mind. 

The suspension or loss of the use of one sense 
often increases the pleasures of the others. Blind 
persons enjoy music more than those who possess 
the use of their eyesight. In reflecting upon this 
fact, I have consoled myself in viewing the labours 
and sufferings of some of our domestic animals. I 
have suspected, from the absence of that part of 
the sense of touch which is confined to the fingers, 
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and the limited exercises of their senses of seeing, 
hearing, and smelling, that they enjoyed much more 
pleasure than we do in eating. It is certain a horse, 
after being beaten, or otherwise ill treated by his 
master, never pouts over his food, but partakes of 
it with eagerness. The pleasure of eating here pre- 
dominates over the irritation of his temper, which is 
not the case in the human species. 

I have supposed, in another place,* that it was 
possible to increase our knowledge by increasing 
the acuteness and extent of our senses. Our plea- 
sures, I have no doubt, might be increased by the 
same means; but our pains I believe would be in- 
creased in the same proportion. It is only in a state 
where there are no sources of pain, that an increase 
of the capacity of the senses, to receive pleasure, can 
constitute an addition to our happiness. 

II. We come now, agreeably to our order, to in- 
quire into the changes which are produced in the 
nerves by the sensation of pleasure, or, in other words, 
to inquire into its proximate cause. For this pur- 
pose I shall be under the necessity of anticipating a 
part of our pathology, by mentioning the cause of 
pain, and of repeating the explanation which was 
formerly delivered of harmony in sounds. The 
causes of pain are mechanical and chemical. The 
former are from impulse, distention, and pressure; 
the latter are from the action of irritating substances 
upon the body. They both produce their effects by 

* Introductory lecture upon the influence of physical causes 
upon the intellectual faculties. 
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inducing deranged actions or a tendency to disor- 
ganization in the nerves upon which they act; and 
they are both attended with an accumulation of ex- 
citement in the part which is the seat of the pain. 

Again. The pleasure we enjoy from music is de- 
rived from a certain order and relationship of vibra- 
tions, which are excited in the ear to each other; 
while the pain we feel from discord is produced by 
the want of order, or relationship, in the vibrations 
which strike the ear. These two principles being 
admitted, I proceed to remark, that a less degree of 
excitement in the same motions which produce pain, 
conveyed along the nerves to the brain and mind in 
harmony with each other, produces pleasure. I shall 
illustrate my meaning by an obvious simile. Plea- 
sure may be compared to a clear stream of water 
flowing with rapidity through a straight and narrow 
channel; while pain resembles the same stream ren- 
dered turbid by flowing with accumulated velocity, 
and in every possible crooked direction. 

It is no objection to the truth of the explanation, 
of the cause of pleasure and pain which I have given, 
that elevated excitement with regular or natural mo- 
tions sometimes takes place without being accom- 
panied with pleasure; and that morbid excitement 
with deranged or irregular motions sometimes takes 
place without being accompanied with pain. These 
may happen from both kinds of excitement, and both 
kinds of motions, occurring in parts of the body in 
which sensibility exists in a limited degree, or in 
which it has been exhausted by protracted impres- 
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sions; nor is it any objection to our explanation of the 
cause of pain, that it exists without obvious motions; 
for these are sometimes suffocated and suppressed 
by the excess of excitement in the nerves. 

It is no new opinion that pleasure and pain 
are related to each other. The fable of Socrates 
long ago taught the world, that pleasure and pain, 
W’ere originally sisters; that they met with dif- 
ferent lots in life: the one being acceptable every 
where; the other avoided and hated. Upon view- 
ing this different reception of these two sisters in 
the world, the fable adds, that Jupiter joined them 
together in such a manner, that whosoever embraced 
one, could not avoid embracing the other. Even the 
words of a well known song bear testimony to the 
affinity of pleasure to pain: 

“ Those dear eyes! how soft they languish! 

“ Feel my heart with rapture beat! 

“ Pleasure turns almost to Anguish , 

“ When the transport is so sweet.” 

Let us now compare the principles which have 
been delivered, with the phenomena of certain pains 
and pleasures. 

Does distention in a high degree produce pain? 
A more moderate degree of it certainly produces 
pleasure, as in the effects of wine, the warm bath, 
temperate air, and of opium upon the nervous sys- 
tem. They are all stimulants, and act by producing 
moderate fullness in the bloodvessels and gentle ex - 
citement in the nerves. 
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2. Do certain motions of the body, when they over- 
stretch the sentient and moving fibres, produce the 
pain of fatigue? The same motions in a moderate 
degree produce the pleasures, which we formerly 
ascribed to certain exercises. 

3. Does a certain degree of relaxation or debility 
invite pain? A moderate degree of it produces plea- 
sure; as in rest after labour, and ease after a violent 
paroxysm of pain. It is most obvious after parturi- 
tion. 

4. Does a moderate degree of heat, such as takes 
place in our climate in June, by its moderate stimu- 
lus give pleasure? The absence of heat, such as we 
experience in December, gives pain. The pain in 
the latter case is from pressure, induced by the in- 
creased approximation of the nervous fibres to each 
other. That this is the case is evident from the con- 
traction, or diminution of size, of the parts affected 
by the cold. 

5. Are certain parts of the body in some people, 
from a peculiar idiosyncracy, subject to pains from 
impressions which do not affect other people? We 
observe the contrast to these sensations from pro- 
bably a less degree of impression in the cases of 
pleasure from idiosyncracy formerly mentioned. 

6. Does the violent action of the acceleratores 
urinse in strangury give pain? The moderate action 
of the same muscles gives pleasure in the sexual in- 
tercourse. 

7. Do certain mechanical stimuli such as rough 
substances give pain, when applied to the body? The 
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moderate stimulus of smooth and foft substances 
gives pleasure, by an inferior degree of the same 
impression and excitement modified in such a man- 
ner as to produce harmony of motion in the sentient 
part, to which they are applied. 

8. Are there certain sensations which are com- 
posed of pleasure and pain? In this case the impres- 
sions and motions are probably of a mixed nature. 
These sensations occur in tickling, and in certain 
stages of the hysteria. 

9. The pleasure from taste and odors depends 
upon certain impressions made upon the organs of 
taste and smelling. It is well known that an excess, 
in the stimulus of the most pleasant of them, is pain- 
ful: thus we talk of a nauseous sweet, and of “ dying 
of a rose in aromatic pain.” They are agreeable and 
disagreeable only from a difference in the motion as 
to force or harmony which is imparted to the nerves 
of the tongue and nose. 

10. Excess of light, certain glaring colours, cer- 
tain figures, bodies too distant, and when very large 
and broken into angles, give pain to the eye. The 
same things give pleasure, when varied in degree or 
form. May not this be owing, in the cases of excess 
of light and of glaring colours, to an excess of sti- 
mulus imparted to the eye? and may not the plea- 
sure, which the morning and evening light, the light 
of the moon, the lovely blue of the sky, and the 
delicate green of the surface of the earth, all impart 
to the eye, be owing to an inferior degree of the 
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same stimulus which produces the pain that has been 
described? 

11. How shall we account for the pleasure we de- 
rive from contemplating a beautiful face? May it not 
be produced by the reflections of the rays of light 
upon the eye, being in such an exact order as to 
.produce certain harmonious motions in the retina of 
the eye which are necessarily connected with pleasure? 
and may not the pain we feel, from viewing defor- 
mity, be occasioned by such a reflection of the rays 
of light from the body, that is viewed, as to produce 
discordant, and of course painful or disagreeable 
motions in the organs of vision? 

12. The pleasure we derive from our ears has 
always been ascribed to impressions and vibrations 
of a peculiar kind, while p 'in in that organ, as an 
organ of sensation, has as uniformly been ascribed 
to an excess, or dissonance of similar impressions. 
It is from the manner in which pleasure and pain 
are excited in this organ that I have borrowed my 
analogies to explain their causes in all the other 
senses. 

Dr. Haller says, that there is an afflux of blood 
to that part of the body in which pleasure is felt. 
This is certainly the case in several acts of plea- 
surable sensation; but it is not the case in all of them. 
In some instances, there is an abstraction of blood, 
and of impression, from the part or parts from which 
the pleasurable sensation is derived, as in rest after 
labour, and in that which follows parturition, as also 
in all other cases of pleasure from relaxation. Indeed 
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relaxation is so extensive a source of pleasurable 
sensations that Mr. Burke, in his treatise on the 
sublime and beautiful, makes the proximate cause 
of pleasure wholly to consist in it. This appears to 
be an error; the extreme of Dr. Haller’s. If the ex- 
planation I have given be adopted, it will embrace 
both distention and relaxation: the one elevating, and 
the other reducing, sentient parts to the point of plea- 
sure. I conclude therefore that motions of a moder- 
ate degree of force, and in regular order, constitute 
pleasure; and that motions in excess, and out of or- 
der, constitute pain. 

From the explanation which has been given of the 
cause of the pleasures of the senses, we may account 
for several of the phenomena of pleasure and pain. 

I. I mentioned formerly when treating upon the 
nervous system, that certain sensations originally 
painful, or disagreeable, became pleasant or agreea- 
ble from habit. The reason of this will now be obvi- 
ous to you. Pain, I have said, depends upon an ex- 
cess of the same impressions w r hich produce pleasure. 
I said likewise, that while weak impressions become 
acute or strong, strong impressions become dull or 
feeble by repetition. The conversion therefore of 
painful into pleasant sensations, depends upon the 
diminution of impressions from the painful down to 
the pleasurable point, or grade; and perhaps upon a 
change, from disorder to order, or from discord to 
harmony, in the sensations excited by them. This, at 
once, explains the reason why the air, which gives 
pain to a new born infant, becomes in the course of 
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a few months one of its greatest pleasures. It explains 
the reason likewise, why labour, which is at first ac- 
companied with pain from the distention and pres- 
sure of the nerves, becomes pleasant from habit; and 
thus affords consolation to us, in contemplating the 
extent of this supposed evil in our world. It enables 
us further to account for tobacco, ardent spirits, 
opium, garlic, and olives, which are so disagreeable 
to the taste, the first time they are taken, becoming 
by repetition extremely agreeable. It moreover dis- 
poses us to believe a fact, which is mentioned by 
some travellers, and which would otherwise appear 
incredible: that the negroes in the West Indies, af- 
ter agonizing for an hour or two under the whip, 
sometimes burst out a laughing, from a sudden sen- 
sation of pleasure, in the face of a merciless over- 
seer. The pain in all these cases wears down the 
system to the grade of pleasure. Lastly, the theory, 
which I have delivered, explains the reason why 
pinching the flesh in a certain state of malignant 
fevers, and even cutting the flesh in surgical 
operations, have sometimes given pleasure. The 
nerves in these cases are reduced so much below 
their ordinary state of sensibility by disease, as to 
be incapable of being elevated to the point of pain; 
and hence when forcibly impressed, they rise only 
to the point of pleasure. 

2. From what has been said, we may learn the 
reason why pain, when very intense, or continued for 
a long time, destroys itself. It depends either upon 
the force of impression, destroying the continuity of 
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the nerves, or upon its rendering them paralytic, and 
thus destroying their sensibility. One reason why wo- 
men bear pain with more fortitude, or with less ve- 
hement complaints than men, arises probably from 
their nerves sooner attaining, under its pressure, the 
paralytic point; and this in consequence of the' more 
delicate texture of their nervous systems. Several 
important inferences might be made from the opera- 
tion of the two laws of sensation that have been men- 
tioned; but they would lead us far from the sub- 
ject of our lectures. 

Having enumerated the sources of the pleasures 
of the senses, and explained as far as I was able 
their proximate cause, and several of the phenomena 
connected with them, I proceed next to mention 
their final cause. This must be obvious to you all. 
They were intended to serve as the preservers of 
our existence. They prompt us to eat, to drink, and 
to propagate our species. They impel us to action 
and to rest. They allure us from our beds in the 
morning, and. drive us to them in the evening. They 
invite us to explore the works of nature and art. 
They are the channels through which health is com- 
municated to the body, and pleasure and activity to 
the mind; and they should be the avenues through 
which we should be conducted to the great and ori- 
ginal fountain of more durable and substantial hap- 
piness. But numerous and delightful as all these 
pleasures, and durable as some of them are, they 
have their alloy. 

In the first place, they cannot be enjoyed without 
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good health. What are all the pleasures of feeling, 
tasting, and smelling, to a man confined to his bed 
with a fit of the gout? and what are all the delights 
which light, colour, figure, height, distance, and 
magnitude, impart to the eye, or which natural or 
artificial sounds impart to the ear, to a man who is 
afflicted with a paroxysm of melancholy? The senses, 
moreover, are often untuned by diseases peculiar to 
themselves so as to emit no tones of pleasure to the 
impressions of external objects. 

2. The pleasures of sensation are of a limited na- 
ture as to their degree. No ingenuity has ever been 
able to raise them so high as to perfectly satisfy the 
mind. 

3. The pleasures of our senses are so nearly re- 
lated to pain that they often terminate in it. I have 
repeatedly heard it said, that fatigue, from an excess 
in the enjoyment of pleasure, is more painful than 
from any other cause. 

4. And lastly, all the pleasures of our senses are 
of a short duration. Old age seldom fails to impair 
them to such a degree, as to antedate the more com- 
plete and certain extinction of them in the grave. 

In these evils heaven is still kind; since we are 
taught by them to aspire to the more sublime and 
durable pleasures of the mind. These shall be the 
subject of our next lecture. 


LECTURE II. 


ON THE PEEASURES OF THfe MINT). 


GENTLEMEN, 

IN treating upon the pleasures of the mind, I shall 
follow the same order that I did in treating upon the 
pleasures of the senses: by 

I. Enumerating the pleasures of each of the facul- 
ties of the mind. Under this head I shall first enu- 
merate the pleasures we derive from the exercise of 
our own faculties, and afterwards from beholding 
their exercises in other people. 

II. I shall inquire into their proximate cause, and 
conclude with some general remarks upon them. 

Those faculties of the mind, the exercises of which 
are to be mentioned as the subjects of pleasure, are 
memory, imagination, understanding, will, the pas- 
sions, and the moral faculties. To these I shall add 
a few remarks upon the pleasures we derive from as- 
sociation and consciousness. 

In listening to the detail of the pleasures of the 
mind, I am about to deliver, I beg you to recollect 
that they are all of a medicinal nature; and that they 
have often cured diseases which have baffled the most 
powerful remedies that have been taken from the 
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vegetable and mineral kingdoms. They have, further, 
the great advantage over most of them in being 
cheap, and at all times agreeable to sick people. 

By means of the faculty of Memory, we com- 
mand, as it were, the suns, that have gone 
down, to rise again. We converse with departed 
friends, and enjoy in recollection all our past plea- 
sures. But we do more: we penetrate into the re- 
mote ages of antiquity; and upon our beds, or by 
our firesides, we view the sieges, battles, and tri- 
umphs, of ancient nations. We are delighted, more- 
over, by means of this faculty, in retaining in our 
minds all those wonderful works of nature and 
art, which surprise us by their number and magni- 
tude. But present as well as past objects constitute 
a part of the pleasures of memory. It is by means 
of this faculty, that we know and distinguish our 
homes, our wives, our children, and our friends. 
For a more minute account of the pleasures of the 
memory, I refer you to Rogers’s beautiful poem 
upon this subject. I have onfy enumerated a few of 
its separate pleasures; but they are much increased 
and magnified by their combination with the plea- 
sures of the imagination and understanding. It is 
worthy of notice that while we are able to enjoy plea- 
sure, over and over, by the exercises of memory, we 
are unable, by any of its acts, to renew our departed 
pains. 

The Imagination is a source of immense de- 
light. Its pleasures have been celebrated in verse by 
Dr. Akenside, and in prose by Mr. Addison. Creation 
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is the business of this faculty. It revives departed 
sensations as well as ideas. It gives, to absent ob- 
jects, the vivid forms of real life. It combines im- 
ages and pleasures in a thousand ways. One while it 
raises us to the pinnacle of military and literary fame. 
At another time, it places us upon an eminence in a 
popular assembly, and bids us view thousands listen- 
ing with rapture to our eloquence. Sometimes it 
transports us across the ocean in quest of knowledge; 
and again it conveys us into the unexplored regions 
of our own country in search of new plants and an- 
imals and other objects of natural history. Again 
it delights us with stately edifices planned by 
our taste, and executed by our wealth. In a word, 
it is by means of this faculty, that we ride in bal- 
loons, and build castles even in the air. 

But the strongest proof of the pleasure, which the 
gratification of this faculty is capable of affording, 
is furnished by the history of the poets. It appears 
that most of them have been poor and unfortunate 
in life, owing wholly to their yielding to the trails 
porting pleasures of their imaginations, at the expense 
of those means of subsistence, which, with the talents 
they possessed for other things, would have insured 
them wealth and independence. 

The pleasures of the Understanding are of the 
most delicate and sublime nature. They consist in 
the investigation and discovery of truth in all arts 
and sciences: now truth is so congenial to the human 
mind, that it cannot be perceived without pleasure. 
Even the fictions of poetry, Horace tells us, should 
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be made to resemble it in order to render them agree- 
able.* The nature of this intellectual pleasure may be 
conceived of from the abstraction it sometimes pro- 
duces from all corporeal and sensible objects, and 
from the effects which its first impressions make 
upon the body. Archimedes in the midst of com- 
pany, when he had demonstrated a difficult problem, 
could not refrain from crying out Eureka, Eureka. 
Mr. Rittenhouse fainted upon perceiving the transit 
of Venus on the 3d of June 1769. Lord Mansfield 
declared that, in all his long protracted labours and 
watchings at the bar, and upon the bench, he never 
knew what thirst and hunger were, owing to the 
stimulus of pleasant thoughts overcoming those sen- 
sations. 

The pleasures of novelty belong chiefly to the 
understanding. They are felt by travellers in the 
highest degree; butancient and modern history, wars, 
revolutions, and new events of all kinds, afford a 
large supply of this pleasure. 

It is worthy of notice and of gratitude to the Su- 
preme Being, that the pleasures of the understand- 
ing have no antagonist in pain. While the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge gives pleasure, pain is not the 
necessary consequence of ignorance and of the in- 
activity of the understanding. The 

“ Wise is happy, nature to explore; 

“ The fool is happy that he knows no more . 51 

In this respect, you see the understanding differs 
* “ Sint ficta proxima veris.” 
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from the senses and the passions; all the pleasures of 
which have opposite pains. 

The pleasures of Taste, whether it be an act of 
the understanding, or of a native faculty, belong to 
this head. They embrace order and proportion in 
architecture; variety and arrangement in perspective; 
colour, expression, and proportion, in painting; the 
three unities in dramatic performances, and order 
grammar, harmony, and correctness of imagery, 
in composition, both in prose and verse. The 
pleasure, which belongs to taste, has been, in 
some cases, of so exquisite a nature as to produce 
syncope. Octavia hunted upon hearing those verses 
in the sixth /Eneid of Virgil, in which he foretold 
the future ‘glory of her son. Many other examples, 
of the physical effects of sublime passages of poetrv 
upon the body, might be mentioned. 

The pleasures of the Will consist in contempla- 
ting the mysterious union of free agency and neces- 
sity in all its operations. We are barely pleased 
with what we understand; but the exercise of admi- 
ration is necessary to our intellectual happiness; and 
this can be employed only upon subjects which are 
removed beyond our comprehension. In this respect 
we continue to be children in adult life: for they 
throw away their playthings as soon as they discover 
the manner in which they are amused by them. 
Were the human mind devoid of mystery in its tex- 
ture and operations, it would stand alone in the works 
of the Creator; and however strange it may sound, 
I believe the happiness of the saint and the philoso- 
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pher would both be at an end, were it possible for 
them to comprehend all the mysteries of religion 
and nature. Perhaps perfection in knowledge, as well 
as in virtue, may be denied to finite creatures to all 
eternity, as the necessary means of their happiness; 
and that the great first cause may appear for ever to 
be, what he now is, the only wise and perfect Being. 

While w'e thus contemplate, with delightful won- 
der, the union of free agency and necessity, we de- 
rive pleasure from a sense of each of their respective 
operations. The pleasure we enjoy in free agency is 
felt in the sacrifices that we make for the attainment 
and preservation of liberty. The degree of the plea- 
sure, tvhich this blessing is capable of affording, was 
manifested a few years ago in a slave, who was ex- 
posed to sale at a public vendue in the Delaware 
state. A gentleman, who attended the sale, was so 
affected with the situation, and so pleased with the 
countenance of the slave, that he bought him, and 
immediately afterwards declared him to be a free- 
man. The emancipated slave fainted in a fit of joy, 
and was with difficulty recovered from it. 

But we derive pleasure from the possession of free 
agency, in reflecting that we are masters of ourselves; 
and that no injustice will be done to us hereafter in 
the inquiry that will be made into our moral conduct. 

A belief in the will acting from necessity, has 
likewise its pleasures. It disposes us to view the 
hearts of all the men that move our world by their 
power or their talents, as under the direction of a 
wise and good being; and it assures us, that all the 
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events that relate to our individual happiness, whe- 
ther from moral or physical causes, are in his hands; 
and that his hand is in every event. 

I am aware, that I dissent from two popular and 
rigid sects of philosophers and divines, in thus ad- 
mitting the truth of the opinions held by each of 
them. But an exclusive belief in either of them, so 
far from being attended with pleasure, is calculated 
to excite misery and despair. I repeat, therefore, what 
I said formerly in speaking of the operation of the 
will, that both opinions appear to me to be alike true; 
and that we act most freely when we act most neces- 
sarily, and most necessarily when we act most 
freely. 

In reviewing the pleasures of the faculties which 
have been mentioned, we are not to suppose they 
are enjoyed separately. They all concur in their ope- 
rations in producing the highest degree of pleasure. 

The Passions are an inexhaustible source of 
mental pleasure, particularly those which are accom- 
panied with desire: such as hope and love. The former 
feasts upon all possible good; and the latter, when 
pure and reciprocal, creates a little heaven upon earth. 
The domestic affections in all their numerous rela- 
tions, of husband, wife, parent, and child, are likewise 
a fruitful source of pleasure to the mind. It would 
require many lectures to enumerate them all. I he 
news of the birth of children is always accompanied 
with pleasure. An addition is made to this pleasure, 

by observing the opening of their minds in thought, 

and of their lips in speech. The unfortunate Mrs. 
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Robinson, in the history of her life, has given us a 
beautiful example of the latter of those pleasures. 
One evening she took her only child, a little girl of 
eleven months old, into the open air, to look at a full 
and splendid moon. Suddenly it was obscured by a 
cloud. Instantly the child cried out “all gone.” 
These were the first words she had uttered. The 
rapture of the mother exceeded all description. 

But, further, there are times and circumstances, in 
which the domestic affections produce a harvest of 
joy. These are the recovery of a child from a dan- 
gerous fit of sickness, the comfortable settlement of 
a daughter, the accomplishments and reputation of a 
son, and, lastly, the interview of all the different 
branches of a family after a long separation. The 
joy from the return of a son, after a long absence 
from home, produced death in a father, according to 
Dr. Boerhaave. From this account of the pleasures, 
which arise from the gratification of the domestic 
affections, you will not be surprised in hearing here- 
after that married men and women are more healthy 
and longer lived than bachelors and maids; nor will 
you wonder at my mentioning matrimony as a re- 
medy for certain nervous diseases. A lady in this 
city was cured of madness, by the birth and suck- 
ling of a child. Her husband took her child from 
her lest it should contract its mother’s disease; in 
consequence of which her madness returned. 

What shall I say of the pleasures of the Moral 
Faculties? It would require a pen, made of a quill 
plucked from an angel’s wing, to describe such of 
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them as are pure, in a manner equal to their sublime 
and heavenly nature. The pleasures of the moral 
faculty operating in acts of justice and benevolence, 
embracingfriends, country, the whole world; pastand 
future generations; still more, all intelligent beings; 
for in thisconsists the perfection of virtue. I say these 
pleasures are among the highest our natures are ca- 
pable of enjoying, and are only exceeded by those 
which arise from the exercises of the sense of Deity 
in the love and adoration of the fountain of all per- 
fection; and from a conscience at peace with it- 
self, and void of offence towards God and man. 
The intensity of the pleasure which is derived from 
these sources will appear more striking when we 
attend to its effects in destroying bodily pain. This 
is strictly agreeable to one of the laws of sensation 
formerly mentioned, and which was illustrated by se- 
veral examples. To doubt, therefore, of the accounts 
that are given in ecclesiastical history of the joy of 
the primitive martyrs to Christianity, in flames of 
fire, and in the fangs of wild beasts, is to call in ques- 
tion an obvious truth in physiology. 

I spoke formerly of the perversion of the senses, 
and of the artificial pleasures which some people 
derive from nauseous tastes and fetid odors. The 
same thing takes place in the moral faculty, proper- 
ly so called. Hence we observe many people to de- 
rive great pleasure from the gratification of pride, 
injustice, oppression, malice, and revenge. I know 
it is commonly said this gratification is accompanied 
with pain; but this is not the case, or it would not 
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be so general in the world. Persons under the in- 
fluence of those passions, and of the acts that are 
dictated by them, sometimes discover the pleasure 
they excite, in exultations, smiles, and even bursts 
of laughter. Vice, in all these cases, usurps the mo- 
tions of the benevolent and pious virtues. But a 
perversion of the moral faculty rises to such a height, 
in some instances, as to seduce one or more of the 
senses to act with it. This is obvious in all such 
persons as take delight in seeing public executions. 

I have heard of a man who lived in Paris during the 
reign of Robespierre, who declared, that the most, 
delightful music he ever heard was the sound of the 
guillotine; and we read of a certain John Ward, a 
member of the British parliament in the reign of 
Queen Ann, who was confined in jail for fraud and 
perjury, whose only pleasure consisted in giving 
poison to cats and dogs, and witnessing the pain and 
convulsions with which they expired. These in- 
stances of depravity do not belong to the ordinary 
character of man. They are as much the effects of 
morbid idiosyncracy, as a relish for fetid odors, 
or putrid meats is, of the same state of the senses of 
smell and taste. 

I might goon and enumerate the pleasures which 
all the faculties of the mind receive from the vari- 
ous pursuits and employments which are common 
among mankind. Many hours might be taken up in 
mentioning the pleasures which accompany the gra- 
dual and honest acquisition of reputation, property, 
and power, and of certain innocent intellectual amuse - 
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meats. At present I shall only notice the pleasures 
of agriculture. Here the memory, the imagination, 
the understanding, the taste, and even the moral fa- 
culties, in all their various operations, are highly 
and constantly gratified. A relish for this pleasure is 
as natural to us, as a relish for the pleasures of light 
and food. Nor can it be subdued in the human 
heart; hence we find the rich citizen, the war-worn 
soldier, and the sea-beaten mariner, are seldom sa- 
tisfied with their attainments in wealth and fame; 
but please themselves constantly with the expecta- 
tion of concluding the labours and pleasures of their 
lives, by cultivating a spot of earth. 

Conversation, in which knowledge, wit, and good 
humor, are exhibited, should not be omitted in the 
history of the pleasures of the mind. The cessation 
of labour, after the accomplishment of difficult en- 
terprises, and the review of past dangers and suf- 
ferings, are likewise sources of great pleasure. Mr. 
Gibbon has given us a charming picture of the for- 
mer, in his account of a walk he took the evening 
after he had finished his history of “ The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” The soldier and the 
sailor furnish striking instances, in their habitual 
mirth and festivity, of the latter; and even the West 
India slave exhibits a certain degree of this kind of 
pleasure, by singing and dancing, all night, after 
working a whole day under a vertical sun, with the 
sound of a whip constantly in his ears. 

The pleasures we derive from the Association 
of Ideas, are of an extensive and peculiar nature. 
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I pass over, in this place, the origin of those plea- 
sures in self love, and their gradual transition, 
through successive associations, until they produce, 
in an apparently mechanical manner, disinterested- 
ness and theopathy, according to the theory of Dr. 
Hartley; nor shall I do more than barely mention 
the support, which the doctor’s theory receives 
from the analogous manner in which the sensation 
of the first impression of air upon the lungs is lost, 
in subsequent life, by the predominance of the mo- 
tions of the heart and brain, that are associated with 
it in the production of animal life. Our business in 
this place is only to remark, that the pleasures of 
association afford a perpetual feast in the evening of 
life. A house, a farm, a fruit tree, and a classical 
book, have often carried the mind back to the in- 
nocent and delightful scenes of a country school. A 
peculiar colour in dress, a tune, and a line of poetry, 
have often revived the raptures of courtship; while 
the fife and the drum have renewed, in a veteran 
soldier, the transports of his youthful victories and 
glory. This pleasure is universal, and felt by per- 
sons in the lowest rank in society, in common 
with those who have been educated in polished life. 
An old native African obtained permission from his 
master, some years ago, to go from home, in order 
to see a lion, that was conducted as a show through 
the state of New Jersey. The moment he saw him, 
in spite of the torpid habits of mind and body con- 
tracted by fifty years’ slavery, he was transported 
with joy, which he vented by jumping, dancing, and 
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loud acclamations. He had been familiar with that 
animal, when a boy, in his native country; and the 
sight of him suddenly poured upon his mind the 
recollection of all his enjoyments from liberty and 
domestic endearments, in his own country, in the 
early part of his life. Happily, the pleasures from 
association, like those of the understanding, have no 
antagonists in pain, when they are enjoyed in old 
age: for in that late period of our lives, the memory 
retains a vivid recollection only of the events of 
childhood and youth; of course it can never revive, 
by association, the losses, disappointments, treache- 
ries, and persecutions, which usually imbitter the 
middle stage of life. The kindness of Heaven, in 
this constitution of our memories, deserves our gra- 
titude. Were it otherwise, our last days would be 
marked with nothing but misanthropy or tears. 

It remains now only to mention the pleasures 
of Consciousness, under this head. It is confined 
chiefly to a sense of our existence, and of our per- 
sonal identity. The latter may be conceived of, 
from a single fact. There never was a man, who 
was willing to change his own mind for that of any 
other person’s, however willing he might be to ex- 
change his condition, limbs, and face, with him. 
Of course there is a constant pleasure in being what 
we are. 

Thus far have I mentioned the pleasures of the 
mind, from the operation of its own faculties. Let 
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us next attend to the pleasure it derives from con- 
templating the exercises of the faculties in other 
people. 

The exploits of Memory excite a pleasing won- 
der. The famous Thomas Fuller, a black slave in 
Virginia, received frequent rewards for amusing 
strangers and travellers, by exhibiting the strength 
and extent of his memory in figures. 

The operations of a brilliant and fertile Imagi- 
nation, whether it be employed in the regions of 
science, eloquence, or poetry, afford an exquisite 
degree of pleasure. The late Lord Chatham and 
Mr. Burke and the present Mr. Curran of Ire- 
land stand unrivalled for the pleasures excited by 
the force, variety, and imagery, of their imaginations, 
discovered by the two former in their speeches in 
the British Parliament, and by the latter, at the Irish 
bar. 

But great as the pleasure is, we derive from sur- 
veying an extensive and splendid imagination, it is 
feeble compared with that which we enjoy from at- 
tending to the operations of a vigorous and com- 
prehensive understanding, whether it appear in the 
quick exercises of genius, or in the more slow and 
perceptible acts of judgment and reasoning. It is 
impossible to reflect upon the gigantic intellects of 
Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Haller, and Dr. Johnson, with- 
out feeling a pleasure similar to that which travellers 
describe from viewing a stupendous mountain, 
whose summit is invisible from its height, and 
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which seems to diminish the size of all the objects 
that surround it. 

We are pleased with the operations of the Will 
in other people, whether they appear in the form of 
free agency or necessity. We bestow upon the for- 
mer, the honourable epithet of independence, and 
we are pleased in considering the latter as directed 
by an infinitely wise and just Being in such a man- 
ner as to render general happiness the result of all 
its operations. 

But how feeble are our emotions of pleasure upon 
hearing the names of Fuller, Chatham, Burke, Cur- 
ran, Newton, Haller, and Johnson, who charmed and 
astonished us by exploits of memory, imagination, 
and understanding, compared with the delightful 
sensations we experience from hearing the names of 
the philanthropic Mr. Howard, and the godlike 
Anthony Benezet! 

It must be obvious to you, gentlemen, that the 
pleasures of the senses and of the mind are some- 
times so blended that it is difficult in many cases to 
draw a line between them. Thus the pleasures of the 
table are often united with the pleasures of friend- 
ship, and the pleasure of dancing with that of love. 
Taste and vision, musical sounds and devotion, like- 
wise frequently combine their pleasures with each 
other. In all these cases the external and internal 
stimuli, acting together, increase the capacity of the 
brain and heart to receive pleasure by increasing 
their distention. 
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We come now to inquire into the proximate 
cause of the pleasures of the mind. This may be 
summed up in a few words. They are the effects of 
impressions of a certain definite or moderate degree 
of force, accompanied with motions of a regular or 
harmonious nature in the brain and heart, and com- 
municated by them to the mind. That this is the 
case I infer from dissections, which discover marks 
of undue and irregular excitement in the brain, and 
of rupture or disorganization in the heart, where 
death has been the consequence of an excess of in- 
tellectual or moral pleasure. The final cause of the 
pleasures of the mind is very plain. They were in- 
tended to beget activity, to prompt to study, and to 
excite us to do good, and be good. Pleasure follows 
the acquisition of knowledge, and the exercise of 
the benevolent and pious affections, by an eternal 
and unchangeable institution of our natures. The 
monk, therefore, who nailed up a window that com- 
manded a view of a beautiful landscape, and who 
wished that he could love his Maker without feeling 
any pleasure in it, committed an offence against an 
eternal law of the Creator of the soul of man. 

By a happy constitution of the mind, repetition 
has the same effect in rendering certain disagreeable 
impressions, upon it, agreeable, that it has upon the 
body. Grief after a while softens into a pleasant me- 
lancholy. Disappointments in love and ambition, 
have often produced the most settled habits of virtue 
and good conduct. Dr. Priestly tells us in the post 
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humous history of his life, that he always felt unu- 
sually happy the day after he met with an affliction 
of any kind. We may explain by the same law the 
reason why distressing sights become pleasant and 
agreeable by repetition. It is owing to the diminu- 
tion of impression upon the mind from the grade of 
pain down to the grade of pleasure. It is truly phy- 
siological therefore to believe the accounts we read 
of persons enjoying the combats of gladiators, of 
idle people delighting in the sight of executions, and 
of tyrants rioting in the blood of their subjects. It is 
remarkable that those pleasures of the body and 
mind which become pleasant, after having been pain- 
ful, take a much stronger hold of our senses and pas- 
sions than those that are originally pleasant. For 
example, men who are attached to tobacco, garlic, or 
rum, prefer them to sugar, and endure more misery 
from the want of them, than from any of the com- 
mon necessaries of life. In like manner an ugly wo- 
man, when beloved, is the object of a more violent 
and lasting attachment than a handsome woman. 
We observe also certain studies and employments, 
originally of the most disagreeable nature, to become 
agreeable from habit. But further; we observe cer- 
tain moral actions that are performed at first with dif- 
ficulty, and even disgust, become by repetition more 
pleasant than such as were performed origi- 
nally with pleasure. Dr. Horn relates an instance 
of a man in whom the thoughts of death and judg- 
ment were wont to produce the utmost horror. By 
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appropriating a certain portion of his time every 
evening to meditating upon them, they became less 
terrible to him; and finally in the course of a few 
months, they not only ceased to terrify him, but the 
thoughts of them became a source of his greatest 
pleasures. These facts suggest a very important 
truth in morals. They teach us that good, when 
known through the medium of evil, is productive of 
the greatest quantity of happiness, and that too of the 
most durable nature. Constituted as we are, we 
should have been less happy without it. They sug- 
gest further the importance of defending children 
from spectacles of pain and misery, not only in 
their fellow creatures but in dumb animals, lest by 
repetition they should become the sources of amuse- 
ment or pleasure. 

I shall dismiss the subject of the pleasures of the 
senses and the mind by asking a few questions. 

1. Is it probable that such an immense and inge- 
nious contrivance, for the enjoyment of corporeal 
and mental pleasure, should have been given to us, 
to last no longer than the ordinary term of human 
existence in this world? 

2. Does not the exact correspondence which ex- 
ists between all our capacities, and avenues of plea- 
sure, (the sexual appetite only excepted,) and the in- 
effable pleasures of a future world which are des- 
cribed in the new and old testaments, render it high- 
ly probable, that our capacities, and those pleasures 
were made for each other? 
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3. Is it probable that a wise and good Being, whose 
means and ends are so exactly suited to each other 
in such parts of his works as we are able to com- 
prehend, will finally waste or throw away the costly 
and beautiful apparatus he has given us for the en- 
joyment of corporeal and mental pleasures? But I 
am wandering from the subject of our lectures. Let 
us be good here; and we shall be wise hereafter. 
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